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TJie cliiptcM this Uwlc formed tl 
atilMancc of a series ofinifitie lectures dclncrcd .. 
tlio CoJkv«?» 7J.»rod»i In ami i^itcr 

I'D'k!). 

I |ia\c tn tiinnl. int wife for iiuisUtice in tii 
correction of prtwfs nii>l in the making of tli< 
inder. J wish also to cx{ire4s my gtutitudc to th^ 
I’crd. t)r. If. II. Jscott, for ngreeing to lure the 
iwok printed at the Mission I^e^s, biirak uheo he 
had so much other urgent work on Iwntl, und fi»r 
tho excellent inunncr m uhieh it h'n itoan doiii. 
Ujr the cnrasliowii. my own press work lias Iweii 
reduced to a miuimitoi. Tlio promotion of good 
prititUis hai wrtatoly nat liecn oae of the least 
benefits of Christian TitiSsioas lu India imd tJic 
IXst gcncndl^. 



PBLI-ACL 


0/Jcn Ldter to Hts JItghness Maharajah 
Sayajx Rao GaeJuad 
^ our Highness, 

In presenting tins smil) volume to a wider 
tirclo of readers I feci it a privilege and a more 
than pleisani dutj to tlmol 1 our Highness for 
the honour of inMtmg me to discuss with you 
some philosophical topics for the patient way lo 
which you havo followed my efforts to explain, 
ami for tho encouragement which in our tails 
\ou have continualla given me, not merely with 
regard to this pubhcntion, but all my work. 

me that A our Highness* interests m philosophical 
matters m themselves aio at least m ^greo 
probably unique amongst princes But as we 
have proceeded I have found that still greater 
than this arc your desires to learn how m any 
practical manner improved conditions of life 
mijjUt be gamed for the people jou govern In 
the following pages, consistent with the general 
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vlow of life to AThich I have myself so far ccJoe, 
I lmeciide''^ov«idtothso^ 
prove practical and, I trust, instructive to tbe 
generally educated of the ilaroda State and 
beyond For the same reason and with the 
of appealing to a wide public, I have omitted 
much of Uie more difficult metaphysical portions 
of our discussions, due to penetrating questions 
raised by Your Highness. The purpO'^e of the 
book as It now appears is to give a sketch of 
general philosophy and indications of sim® 
definite attitudes towards some of the 
problems of life In the pursuit of this aim yon 
have continually given me the great benefit ot 
your fir wider eiperieoca 

In conclusion I would tbauk Your Highness 
most of all /or the moDner la winch our ossoc/a- 
tion m this, task has boen permitted to be carriod 
on This has been chat of a personal friendship, 
a "good'’ which, with the ancient Greeks, I 
should assign to one of tlie very highest places 
in life’s values. 


I have the honour to be 
1 our Highness* obedient servant, 
Auit^ G ‘WinaEnv 


Gulmarg, Kashmir, 
Juno 20ih 1919 
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1 1 ht jhjx-' licro iw 1 to I i«*an a j^imeral new 

«( XMtU tcfuence to tUe 

j rocci t* and i tcaU of Imm^n life 1 

J 1 liilo« 1 li^ » ani froi i an I rootinnally retarii'< 
to tl I. «.%[ eriiMct of colon on so)!»e This in 
cln tc' — 

« Matters of fact -t 

tl i t clin^i I f attraction an I rcj nl inn ^ 

• V tnri-vtion lietwecn (<i) ai I (b) Irou^ht 

ntioiitl^ acliiii> h 

*1 11 fiiiti lU'yof »««»«. ten»s f Oiafa / mf* lufi i 
sA<cvas<», aal-actn K»A»r< vf 
III re vtl A/totrl^fffr b f it t^ri/lun 7 

■t 1 lOvnl jil iloioi liy • n ti «. rtcu^'niuon of 

all »iiliie*asi'artii-uHrt'cj*encnces S 

'i. 1 1 5 4.1 ara tet of tUe i>ati»w»Kr cci>ctiencc« < f 

tie iiilmlual jersnn lt.|>enU in fart on Ins 
< MU nctnit^ an I that of others 9 

f Hui inn n'O'x'Is an 1 1 ails ma^ 1 in reJatioii to — II 

a \ n I antan Nalwie 
1> Human Society 
c Si{pcriiatoralJJi.io~s, ifeicli c\ist 
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The classes of Baltics VhytiectX InltVccinot ■ 
AfstlirtiC', Moial,'\iiAPthgto»‘i 
A plulosopliy of lifer f^houM coiiMlcr the cliitf 
cxtnnsio allies as well ns tlieiutnu«ie . 
Criticiam of the theoTj that haiU are iiicreh" 
iiegatnc 

The manner m whieli goods ami lads arc 
relate c 

The laereaHing apprclicusion of gocsls ami b.ul< 

IS a historical am] social fa«}., ns nUo is the 
attainment of the former anil the eriuhrntion cf 
the latter 

There maj ho goods ami laUnf i\ hich iiianhioil 
vlll not become aware The moral dtitv <f 
btni mg for the most compreheiuivo I tjonlnlg^ 

An examination of each class of i allies is to lj4? 
oiir starting lomt amt ehicf iiatlxol. The 
■a\\empt.s Irwacrthtt wtartios points large 

Ijr faileil to i>rcscr»c eoiierLteiio's ir tml 
meaning in life A tompleto stateminl of nil 
human goods and bads is not here jx»ssiMe 
’the human nimd nsks for a conception of life 
wbioh IS not onl> compteliensiic bhi is also it 
units The nature of the nnit^ i lufli is 
possible is not an initial bat a bnnl |«n>blcni, 
and will bo rijn*iderc<l in the Inst ehsj ter of 
the boob • - 
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iliu latter of«liirt» ini|>)ie-< intflteotnn] knou- 

lel)p^ and ninral earticstneU ^ 

A daM-ilicntti'U of «i)me ol tlic cliUd pbjMcal 

sallies ... . m 

7. a. I'liysK-al p»nU and bniN asi-ocistpil njtli 

liirtL WV 

AVf'' o« /"it.ir /•nfftirol rcnsiil'tittii/ny^ 

X ii. Viiyaicsl and tAds R'socsHteii witli 

lootU — 35" 

Xiilr on amr fnnriieat ronuJfTttttmi^. 

It. e. (loud.* mill Iwids in rcl.ation to clothiii]; -(O’ 

on /fwmr piM'liriH nwniderolMni* 

](>. d. OooiN nml liRil* in relation to Unellings 44 

-Voti 071 tr’inr jpiii'liial tt>ntHhnttio,t». 

It. e. Goods and liRtl* of physical vxcrc:*c . 4!t 

.Vul« on tftnnr prtirittol ronsolrtoliwu. 

12. f. Goods and TaiIs in relation to sc\ . 52 

So/roti /viiir ji/'tt'ftfol fonrofrrwlioii.*. 
l.t. Tlie jiraetienl and partienlar action reritiirei[ in 

Telallon to ]iiiysical salne*. e«iplin«i*cd CO 

14. DilTercnces of intensity, extensit} , and proten- 

sitj of plirsieal satucs disenosed .. ... 57 
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2\e*itrai hTonttui, Uic viow iJmt reality n some 
thing neither matter nor mjn<l , Jiunhs^n, that 
reality consintn of matter and muni , and PIkpo 
1 irrmfiim, that ou)\ {•henoniena ean he hcoivT), 
are rejected t n gronnda Mimlar to the cntict^ma 
ol %aew« already ili«etti*~cd 
yt6«ofK/tr>n, the theory that realilv i»onccon<=ei 
oasQce^ or c\j>cneBoc, and all Unite mind* 

M u»« one ^ 

I Ahsoluti.«ia IS rejected on the I'sychological 
(Ironnd that it doet not rreogni-e the tme 
character of actinl} , 

\v The Eputeinulogical Ground that it fail* 
to giNO an intettieihlo account of the distmction 
ol troths and error* Theonli ooDda«ion can 
ho that the ^ (>^late IS deluded 
Hi The Metsph}*ieal f>ronnd tliit it fMis to 
do justice to tho n.itan. of time and the process 
of hiKtory . 101 

ti. The Ethieul Oroond thiit it rradirates the 
fundamcotnl <li«t motion of lulueand \ice, and 
rohs moral effort of it* chief niutho force JOf 

I I traUm If the rtcu that rcatvtj t* a rautti 
phcit> ol real". |n) Seit»itiou«. (b) Ideas, (c) 
J-edings (d) Volitions (rj Mind* t (f) JMation* H''- 
A nunvli*m of a* nsations and ideas not truli 
uiteJligible mtlioiit relations Iictwecn the pan 
icular* ; arid n Htions i] » not themseircn esut 
apart from s«hat is relatcil lor the experience 

of acruatuns ideas, anl retatitns, a mind i* 
iieecs*aTy~and this nnities them ItA 

A Phimli'ni cl minds i* n«i to Ixs rejected on 
the ground that jt ciuinul nernimt for InOuenct 
iictween inicdti, f all jliUosopI les suffer this 
limitation The relation of minds cannot l« 
twlequatcli e»irtHscd Ij ideitsufllnn thctniiids lOfr 
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rium^jsm i» rcjccittl asiid acwntlng nletju 
atcty for tli\5 jrtcvl rntnint unvly aTii\ tlin 

unifonnitle^ lu exj'rntJicc Ju" 

a llif I’rolilem Tu iwniutit /or 

a. Tho pml > mant antty and uniforniitiov 
b Ilia cloiicnt^ ft dircrbltr, especially the 
\kv1s am) of inb\idual iniiiacUe 
is 77(isu>, tbtt \ic'A \bat natity conaiots of o 
Suprema Min 1 an I of olIa< r pears t« 

lie the oalj iiii(>iirtant cwiccjlnn remainin" 

(0 apply to this prol lent |0‘i 

ty flirt meaning t / the ton i < ad j lu 

U Ihe ^nmU for tho lalicf In tiod (a) iUre<,t 

ml lb) liidimt ll‘* 

'll The indirect i,foun«U f r l•e^lc^ m <«oil oti 
eunuilathe, Iiased cbielty on analo^’icnl infer 
iiie(.s from all udeo of o%|srienc», mainly frcni 
iDtelligililiiy to intelligence, for ijtanij Ic, from 1 1 1 
«u Order and ri^nlarlti lu Nature II 

U Ibe MiniUtiiy of bniuan minds ait I their 
CAimeity fat rational ia(<.rcoarMi 1 1 < 

e fhe tenlemies of lii-doncal darclojincnt Jl-t 
<3 The nature of (he human mouI— its fsacntinl 

jmrposhe actiiity ll> 

^ The ) robleiu i ( tl cOcsIiuy of the huuiaii hoiil 1)^ 
'W t. general swm o{ ilie Thwtw pUilomipl y of 

life thus amiol at I-’* 


t H M‘ri K III 
lettirite laticf 

1 A<attftie tiiliira are those goods and badii 
directly associated mth the Unman capacity to 
distinguish tie beauUfnl and the ugly )' 

" rsamples of aesthctiu good* or the beaatiful l2* 
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Th ii ja^ln \tnjn »{ jlfasutea rh I pain* '' 

lIciIciiiitKi 1 from j»ain l»y tJie pultnation of 
in lifTcrBMfQ * 

InUnMij ilcp**:! Im^ m I'Art iiiwin iho doprefi 
of al‘e^1n^n, tion from jam jsirtfy 

nlUitneil Lj iliHttac'jon of Attention ^ ' 

riic estent oi the control of j>J j mcaJ \aJups by 
the inihviJaal i* b 'icily limited * ^ 

llie irnj«f it^ne© of imcial orjjaniMViion and co 
operation tlieneeil of eo-ordiiiAtion 
The moral duty to try U» prcient or to alleviate 
llio aiifTenDo o( infra human animah 
Ml Imi'an RftVMly lieem-. liroiW 1 in TcUtiOD to 
e<KHiii Mjc<.W of the pliy«ual Tlic duty of 
ftllei in ton \ licroi retention la not poMiWe • f 
111© exteut ol the control of the pbyaieal 
dejtcu U in IwTt on tlie LaaAlcdse of tnitUa , to 
tlisi\>e tnto t*"' 
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7flf Ilt'tu tl I luff N 

1 InttU'r (tl I (li'i are the and hailn 

directly a •tnci. tel mth the intellect They are 

coi ml Jiilj de'criliod as truths an 1 errors «5‘1 

2 Csai ij Jes o( *TOtUs Cii 

1 Caauip’es i { errors ii 

4 These initlisand eTTorsarciii characteV uniqne 

mlivilaal anl |>9>i>ti\e t>' 

J They dc wu 1 upon a jinrU nlar tyii© of activity 
of^Uic hnmaii niin I an I somethin^ other than 
thatoctii fj 70 

C TIictv\»iot acUsity labere iIo*Hnl>ed as reason 

iti^ the function of the rea'^it 
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detail An ennmcnliou of tl c chief n a’s s? 

19 Aff xiltcttn i* t supposeef absence o* any 
aiiewcrs to the (jBcsliona involved 

‘‘0 virtually d nying the CajaCi y for 

anv Snell Ikiio vledge is found seW-coatradu. ory 
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reality is lejectcl on 

i Tlie Psychological Grotnd that it makes 
nnnd lepen 1 on matter absolutely alt) lugh 
It IS Impossible to give an occonat of matter 
ereej t as espcnenccl mind »' 

li The C| isteiuological Gitaui that i gives 
no basis for the diotinetionof truths an I errors 
an I show s no way of establxslimg its o\v n truth 1 J 

lU The Hthi al \cstheti an \ lu.ligious 
CrounJ that it fails to do jastiwi to the larts of 
morality, of beauty an I of religion 9 1 
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Or iftoii It, 'itioutUKl Jtjrul I </<«« 
a riio uiJm linl », vcttii atioM to bis ai utarly 
a,s 2 >o«mMo what Iicrmcencf «■< his tocativn 
h rite ilntv of goutg ItCjonc! the ilcliuitc 
deniautls of one's fnrtjcular otcupaiioii lu 
society 

"H lohlifcJ OA7(jttjtf(<oN niffi Vi/Aif ] I'l I j 

Atttocmj tn^ying laim ^rtenmicnt 

Iho >alttc <if its i^xclopmcKt <if 2»'r»ojtal 
lojalli 

Most nioilern ^'oiirhuicrt-* are ilia'anhio 
Iiritisli '* ( ttuui I tl>erftlj-in 

‘ IjiUturtMii Coahti'n s»»ermiiciit"* »till 

oli^reliie 

■'J ‘WKinli III iiuVeo the hi^lie l iiifril liiiiunj* 
Mit] IS m »t evn>}uetro lu the nttMiimcnt nf 
laoml >aluc« 

Ailroii tviitf j iiitlintl / rah * 

'll i lio dcicloiimciit of the huoalcl^ in 1 eiijoi 
Tiicnl of moral “Ihe theiMie uiw «l 

tlieirohjicliic hiMs 
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J I, j 

I Hrfijout IuIm 1 «n »1 > •I'eelti hI an I 
haJs tovciatcil <iH t dimtl} «nh run lui 
ami sMtli leirtKitUr utitwles of tho hauiAi> 
ttiin 1 Tclatson t« •omewlwt l<juw I it* owu 
nj {KMTUt nature • 

- Liain] lc« of tho „ n»i|« of nlij,i « 

X Flvamplcs of the Ivi 1» with religion 

f I’elisioiLi laliic' or* In ohsmeter tniinat in'll 
>l Inal an 1 i»>*iU»0 
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«( jxjv.er Ucloffvtcl to fic« !tc5njs titnl j< 
oi ini’ncnt in 1 noutngall that i« to lie known 
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GOODS AND BADS 

Outlines of ft Philosophy of Life 


Introduction 

1 To many of thoao persons who have 
never bad the opportwmtj, or never taken the 
trouble to enquire into the use of tbe term, 
pibilosophy seems to suggest something in a 
high degree mysterious and mcomprebensible 
A 1 irgo number of comparatively well educated 
general readers coocem themselves so little 
With it, because for ono reason or another they 
have come to regard it as something to bo left 
solely to the few individuals who have a 
definite taste and capacity for it Ono reason 
for the neglect of its study amongst a wider 
circle has been an undoubtedly prevalent dis 
inclination on the part of the average man to 
disciplme himself to more careful and closer 
thought Another reason has been the difierent 
ways in which tho term philosophy has been 
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and IS U'cd, and the difiicuUy of some of il" 
l^robloms wJjcn it is interpreted cb/eflj as 
metaphysics. To slate the various conceptions 
of philosophy which Imc been held in tho 
history of human thought, or to discuss the 
divertu vieas which dt\ido leading thinkers of 
our own times does not come ^.ithm the scope 
of this aoliimc. It must siitucc simply to 
indicate tho fact that the nature of phiIo-»ophv 
IS Itself a di^cnl; philosophic »1 problem whicli 
has long been and continues to be discussed 
amongst serious ihiokcr^ ‘ 

Tho purpoao of the following chapters being 
more deficitclj popular and pnctical, plulo 
soph) i« here taken to mean a general \ien* of 

1 Itcvlers uit«rr' c I In this iiiic'tion sLoaU consiJt 
Mime of the standsnl IiHtones of jiluloviph^, mch hk 
those br aa aSinlelUird, If IK Tho jr, I Ibcmejr For 
v>me nicsleni n'titm’cs the loJIowwp, mo-ilj sltort expos 
itioa«, he wad ojlb mlraato^ I J»aai J’rxJfg- 

,Hnfi>a to extrj /altire Mttojthyne Chicago, P. Deu=«a 
J^Janenlt of 3lff tpf ytfs I/>Ddoa lS,9t , J Caird 

tothe I’Ahlompiy^J^ijwft Glasgow, 1905. II 
spencer /^rs' Loodon 19ilG H n ffJuj™ 

probietiu of rkslotophy London JOlib I* EucLcn Thr 
Ufet>fte.^Sp\ryt London 1909 , B Itos-ell Thr Pniims 
of VhSatt’ithy London, F Paal«en to 

Phylosophy ^ew \orh 1906, At daioos Pevyamixsot 
J.ondon 190S . H Bashdall PMoo^i hy unit Peliyion 
London 1909 
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cspaientt. on all sides, -rith espccnl refer 
cnc' fo experience ss imohing proecsso'i 
lelited to Iniraan ideil It is an attempt to 
tome to IS cemprebensue clear and consis cn 
an un krsLnnding as possible of the nature of 
life as It IS nctivolj Used to b mg order and 
liirraon^ into the reilm of ideis feelings and 
xctivitics Tliou„li in rc^, \td to msny of the 

I roblcrns oi lifv. th u^ht bo compelled to 
xdmit uluratelj that »t is fveed by mysicrj 
philosophy as m cf ort of thought is m itself 
neither mjsicnom nor incomprehensible And 

II e results of tin e'lor*. concern just those 
'vspcc s of esistence which haxo proved at least 
in par intelligible If I o only ipply hiKi«olf 
setioi siv to tho tasl t\cry intolligetit man may 
am\c I *1 philosophy of life as above describ 
1 1 either more par*icularlyr through liis owa 
reflection or b/ the accept**nco of viei s thought 
out by others with more cipacitj \nd more 
Icisuro for the Iasi As far as tho space 
available allows all the chief attitudes towards 
the problems discussed will be considered but 
to a low of tho untechnicat character of the 
book references will not usually be mado to 
other writings on these sut:gects 
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2. In spite of not infrequent attempts to 
malic it appear otherwise, it must be insisted 
that philosophy undoubtedly starts from what 
may bo called the experience of common-sense. 
Eren whoa a philasopher states a ptTticuhT 
proposition as the starting point of his pbilo- 
• sophy it will be found to have been reached 
by a process of rcHection upon or an analysis 
of ordinary experioncc. It w is thus, for 
oxarnple, with Descartes’ Coyilo, enjo sum — • 
I think, therefore I am, — accepted by him as 
fundamental and ns a touchstone of eerUinty. 
The real starting point of Kmt’s construciiro 
attempts was the experjonco of will or practical 
reason, us raanifested’in the common convic- 
tion of the moral conaeiousnc?*, Toughf, tAeu- 
ybic I Ortu. So ag-iin, hoivcier nbstnict 
philosophical reSoctiou may appear to become 
it continually returns to the experience of 
common-sense as a test. . In fact, to be honest 
it is this experience which it wishes to exphiin. 
In common-sense experience ihreo aspects 
may bo distinguished ; • 

a. There are what may bO suitably describ- 
ed M facts. The torm/rirf may quite justifiably 
be applied to all constituents of experience, 
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but there IS ati ■xd\ftnt'\ge m limiting its use 
to all which does not come within the other 
two aspects to be described Facts are thus 
the eipenences of physical objects, such as 
the heaienly bodies, mountains, rivers, all 
kinds of plants and tree'., insects, birds, infra 
hum mammals, ind human beings, tbe char- 
acteristics of thought, the experiences of the 
bouiliful and tbe ugly, moral qualities such 
as Tomcitj and courvse, fdsehood and cow 
ardico, superstitious feu or optimistic jiy 
nssociitcd null religion, and so on 

b. Almost all, if rot all, facts afiect or ma} 
affect hum in beings m one of tro nays In 
one degree or aoothci they either attriet or 
repel At times the degree of attraction or 
repulsion laaj be so low that for all practical 
purposes the individual may be said to be m 
a state of indifference Tor a pbilosopby which 
aims espccnlly at being \ “philosophy of life” 
most of these ficts of virtual indifference may 
bo left out of account Nevertheless, on ibo 
other hand, it is true to say that one purpose 
of such a philosophy is to awaken people from 
an attitude of indifference to many of iho 
'important facts of life, ' 
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c hotlicr p-irlitular f icL<j oltract or repel 
rloc=? no*’ nppetr to bo ftcfl onco for nil 
Holited mono ■ira\ tijo win} rt.j)el, rchted 
m anotlior tlic} nia} nKrict Tho mcltviclui! 
n endo; ctl with tlic c-ipacit} for\'nnnii>i kind'* 
and with n.^‘nl t> mui^ fiets lie 
mij clianpo ihcir rtlattons ts lo prodti'sj 
exp ritnct-s more nttracti%o or l^ss Tx-pulsivt., 
or even to repi co the repulsive bv the 
nitnctiro 

Stnrtmjj out from the recognition of thcs.o 
nspf* of oxjf^riCDc^ the various rlispcs of 
fac 8 reed to I" coa«ilcred in relation with 
tho dificrcn* I inds of attraction ond repulsion 
of rlncli tho\ are capable and the nituroof 
the ae vities required *0 inodifj' tho conrect 
ions between ficts Ihc cnquir;r nji^ht well 
bo taheu up m the form of an investigation 
of the answers to tho lollowing ques uns 
1 "What arc the facts? it ha» are tho kind 
of attrac ton and repulsion ^ 111 La«. arc 

tho bes relations between facts from the point 
of view of their attriction or repulsion ? and i\ 
How may thc'o relations be best established t 
In other words Tikingmto constdentioa tho 
facts of experience, fiow are they to be thought 
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of lo ‘\ccoril Yfiih tlio higliest conccpiion of 
Ivfo and vflmt arc tho pi \ctic\l actvMtips which 
this conception implies? 

I Iho Utcc discussions v.tU bo more clear 
jf iho in inner m nliich c^rtiiii terms aio use I 
IS mdicatcl hero t tlo outset 

(lon^a sro those cxpcrioiccs nhich x tract 
which no noiild uiuloiibtc Hi proscnc ropexi 
or tontmiio 

Tl\h xro thoso *o\pcnc cos which repel 
which we would umloub odly get nd of and 
not rojcit 

VuZuffs arc all „oo]s ind lads they aro 
divided into 

V Intrinsit T «?« — tl oso expor enccs 
which RIO goo I 01 bad m thomsolvea xpirt 
from an) lefcronco to csporicoces other than 
tbems hes and 

b rxlrtniiic lah es — those experiences 
will h aro good or bid on iccount of their 
rohtion to intrinsic goods or bads 

Knoulclije hj acq latnt vn<x is the actual 

" n 0 n 1 V I al By at aflj part c lar t rio be mi 
tal en as to wl ac in a co plex expe once is the aspect or 
part vl cl IS attract oorrepnls « /ud^ments co cem 
ing Roo Is (in ] la Is aro for el njart nderinllueneesdne 
tc tctcouryj iQ eoc ety 
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iCDmcdiato osporieneebj any particular indi\i 
dual foi;liimself The meaning is the same as 
the French connattic and the Gorman Jennen 
Kiioidedgc by description is the knowledge 
obtained from others by indirect means, such 
as imitation and ideas expressed in lanj,uage 
The meaning is tho same ns the French 
eaton and tho German uisseii 

4 Within recent times many tendencies 
m philosophical circles, * especially those of 
Plurvlism and Logical Atomism, bare insistea 
on the importance of the recognition of tho 
particular and mdiridual character of eipori 
ences of all 1 tads, of rilues perhaps more 
than of all others These tendencies nro partlr 
due to the fict that tho great progress m tho 
Naturvl Sciences has depended largely upon 
the closest possible attention to individual 
details They may ho even more the result 
of the endeavour to applj tho theoretical 
sciences to the solution of pnctical problems 
for in them tho particular circumstances arc 
often fundamental Tict long ago Aristotle 
saw how vital for practical conduct is the 
recognition of such particularity At the end of 
the third chapter of Book I of tho hucomach 
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tin I- tines, ho signinc.intlj romnrks For, 
raimfcsil^, It IS nothctUlt after tins general 
ind nlstract fashion njiicl is the suljeci of 
the |h}S]cnn6 in\cstigj(ion hut the Icilth 
< f Han, or raO er oj Viioi {} it innu fo*' Ic 
Instohcil uulajhuls ^ llio imjortinc" of 
this asi>cct of oxjencnce for an) nttem) t to 
utlino a plnlosoplij of life is onco ngiin 
receiving attention neforcncc vnll bo m ulo to 
It in the htcr discitsston « f c icli class of \ lines 
ansiilorcl This is iii donUedl^ an n^e in 
ivhich in almost cverj sphere of acttvtt) the 
man vrtth a knovric Igo f intnaitc details is 
most certain of success Tho problems of 
I metical life do not jiclil to mucli to gcncril s 
ntions AS to careful an I close luvcstig itioi s of 
details In a similar attention to the indn i li al 
and the particular much conicmponr} pi ilo- 
popliical thought bopen foe moro delmitc 
adv ances 

5 \nother set of influences I as turned 
the otlention of thinkers «i d of men of ilfurs 
to tho essentially activo charvetot of human 
nature Hiose have found orpresston in the 

3 Tie Scott labrary eJ D P Cbiwe s tr re i etl 1 y 
I \\ IvoIletOoD j I™ 
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csscntnl for tlio imlividu'il to iruko enquiry 
as to Ins relation to jioHers otiicrs than htmsolf. 
Ktprcs'od hroadly, the relation may bo one of 
co-opcration or^ of opposition. Sometime-s 
gcnor.il expressions huebs-en put forward as 
principles of conduct, kucIi as “ I'ollow Nature, 
and “ Fight against X ituro." To' underatand 
either of these maxims, the former os taught 
by the Stoics, or tbo latter us urged by T. H. 
Uusloy, it is necessary to bo quite clear as to 
the use of the term “Xiluro" in cveh ease. 
K\cn from this apparent opposition of precepts, 
as from common-sonso experience, Nature 
in some sense appears to bo bo a source of 
goo<ls and bads. The best attitodo of a man 
towards his own character and towards the 
human society in which he finds himself cmnot 
bo indicated without further consideration of 
what constitutes tho goods and bads of human 
uaturo. Again, rightly or wrongly, tho religions 
have maintained the existence of non-Natural 
beings other than men, and baxc taught and 
encouraged attitudes of opposition and of co- 
operation towards them. Hero, once more, 
supposing such beings to exist, the problem 
concerns first tho character of tho goods and the 
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bads Avhich nny be cspcnonccd by men m 
teUtjon with thorn 

7 As all these goods ard bids also dopond 
on the character of human functions, it is 
intended to consider values not m direct 
Tclvtion with tlio threefold division just 
incnivoncd, lut with the tnoro or less clearly 
marked sides of life Those maj bo taken to 
bo five tacts may be thought of as dircctlj 
associated with goods and I ads of tho physical 
bolj these goods and bads arc to bo called 
Phjeical K’s InUlUcU d Values arise 
from the relation of tho intellect to ficts 
leiding £0 truths or to errors Simihrly 
Ae-Uetic Yaluen arc tin, individual oxporionees 
of the beautiful and ibo uglj J/omJ Taiucs 
arc rehted to tho particular \ ajs m which 
facts affect tho moril consciousness of mankind 
finall) , there are tho goods and bids associated 
With religion as it is at present o-eporionced 
these ate called a I Arranged 

in this order tho five divisions ma\ bo thus 

tabtilxted 

1 Physical Values 3 Aesthetic Values 

2 IntoUcctual Values 4 Moral Values 

o Religious Values 
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cs^ontml for tlio 

to hi8 relation to pow ers others ^ ^ 
I'xprc'iscd broadly, iho rcintfon - 

CO operation or of opposition 
general ovprcssions ha\o tvcn 
principlca of conduct, suclv as “ ^ 

end “Fight against Nature" To 
Cither of these maxims, the foniier a* ^ 
the Stoics, or the latter os urgc*^ ^ 
uxlej, It IS ncccssarj to he quite c® 
the use of the term “Nature" lO 

^ 'cn from tiusappirout opposition of F 

ffotn common senso oxpetiQOOOi 
i,'ood°^^ ®cnso appoirs to bo bo 

'^lef * i^iTin tei3i^i^sp^l^n'i5eil IS^hcTlft pnS 
sion of the individual will And of the 
individual will it ro»^ be said that it cannot 
be coerced but must act of its own accord, 
either yielding to or resisting influences from 
without. The bodj of a person may be treated 
m almost any manner by others and jet the 
will remain obdurate If the individual 
decides to act as others wish, it is the auto- 
nomous act of tlio will which accepts the 
suggcs'ion to do so Underlying nil these 
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contentions of common-senso there are, nn- 
^oujjtedly, many di-^pnted points, but none of 
the thrones proposed ippeu to carry us rfallj 
further So, again, wlmtercr maj be said 
about tho nature of responsibility, it is on the 
acceptance of this common sense view that 
responsihiiity IS iistnilt supposed to depend 
And for oui present purpose that is suflicient 
ho goods ind bads of ©’■perienco thus depend 
iipon the activity of tho individual m largo 
measure, and as this is nn expression of his 
o^n ivill, be lesponsiMo for tho charactoi 
ur at leist tho direction of his efforts 

^ Tho goods and bads in lehtion with 
mh the purposive acthriiy of mankind js 
cxerci«edmiy be legarded as associated with 
t^reo divisions of reality There are i all tho 
'^cts of non hum in, N iture, that is, the pliy sical 
^orld in all its pbs'es, other thin man n 
all tho ficts of human i aturc, that of tin, 
mdividiul as such, is well la of human society 
md in rjb other beings, such as supernatural 
°’ugs, if .^ny exists Sometimes i and ii 
^ugether have been included m tho term 
Iture 
fc this 


connection it appears to bo 
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xolnntaristic psj cliologits of fcliolar* such “vs 
\\ilholm \\iuult and Tnmcs \\ftrd, ns^cll as 
m tho gcncrti |ihj|osopIjic»l ntiiaido of 
nia i-^in as represented L3 Willnm Tame*' 
lludolplj 1 uel cn also t'Tnis liis pbtlosif h) ou 
Actuism 

Human activity is conaljvo or purposive 
!._> means of it ininma) modify the ondiiious 
of Ills life, and tins more or It's in nccorflaiicc 
with Ins purposes A dotadc 1 cvamnnlion of 
tho partK d ir c^jKsnenevs of the individual 
roT'^vls tint they nro in larj,o measuro duo to 
his own activity or to ili it of others exercise 1 
upou him dircc 1^ or indirtc ly 

This activity, with winch men arc ammcdi 
ntcly acqu iinlc I is cspcrienccd as the expre 
Sion of tho indisiduttl sviU And of the 
individual will it roi^ be said that it cannot 
be coerced hut must act of its own accord 
ciihcr yielding to or resisting inlluenccb from 
w ithout Tho hod^ of a person may bo treated 
in almost any manner by others and act tbo 
will remain obdurate If tho individual 
decides to act as others wish, it is tho auto- 
nomous act of the will which accepts tho 
suggestion to do so Underlying all these 
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bads which may be experienced by men m 
relation with them 

7 As all these goods and bads also depend 
on the character of human functions, it is 
intended to consider values not in direct 
relation with the three foil division just 
mentioned but with the more or less clearly 
marl ed sides of life These may be taken to 
be five Facts may be thought of as directly 
nssocuted with goods and bads of the physical 
body those goods and bads aro to bo called 
Physical Voiit/’s Intellectual Valuer arise 
from the relation of the intellect to facts 
loulmg to truths or to errors Similatly 
Acst/ ehc Failles aro the individual ei.perienccs 
of tho beautiful and tbo uglj J/orai Values 
•aro rehted to tho particular wa>s in which 
ficts affi-ct the moril consciousness of mankind 
Fmilly there aro tho goods and bads associated 
With relig on as it is at present osperienced 
these are called Rhgious ^alues Arranged 
m this order the five diaisions may bo thus 
tabuhted 

1 Physical A alues 3 testfaetic Values 

2 Intellectual Values 4 ilor d ^ alucs 

Religious Values 
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cssentfal for tho individual to make cnquirj 
us to hi 3 relation to poners others than hirn'clf 
Ex]ircssc(l liroaell), tho relation bo ouo of 
00 operation or of opjosition Sometimes 
gcnoril csprc-ssions hue been put forwani as 
principles of conduct, tiich as I ollon >.atnre,’ 
and ‘‘iight against \iture' To understand 
either of these maxims, the former as taught 
b} tho Stoics, or tho latter ns urged bj T H 
Huxloj, It is ncccssarv to bo quito dear as to 
tho use of the term “^uu^o’ jo cieli case 
Eron from tins app ironl opposition of precepts, 
ns from common senso cxpcncnco, > ituro 
m somo eenso appears to bo be a source of 
goo<l<t jiTjd - i h^ best altitudo of a man 
towards his own diaracter and towards tho 
human socieiy in which ho finds himself c-annot 
be indicated without further consideration of 
what constitutes the goods and bads of human 
nature Again, rightly or wrongly, tho religions 
have maintained the esistenco of non ^.atu^aI 
beings other than men, and have taught and 
encouraged attitudes of opposition and of co- 
operation towards them Here, once more, 
supposing such beings to exist, the problem 
concerns firi.t tho character of the goods and the 
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Ijafls which niay be experienced by men m 
Tolation with them 

7 As all these goods and b \<ls also depend 
on the character of human functions, it is 
intended to consider values not in direct 
relation with the three fold division just 
mentioned, but with the moro or less clearly 
marked sides of life These may be taken to 
be five Facts may be thought of as directlj- 
Assoented with goods and bads of the physical 
body those goods and bads are to bo called 
Physical Valu/’t, Iniellectt at Values arise 
from tho relation of the lutellect to ficts, 
leiding to truths or to eirors Simihrly 
AeHhetic Values aro tb«. individual erporiences 
of the beautiful and tho ugly 21oral Values 
aro related to tho particulai ivajs lu which 
facts affect the moril consciousness of mankind 
Finally, there are the goods and Vjads associated 
with religion, as it is at present oxpenenced , 
these arc called P hgious I’li/us'* Arranged 
in this order the five diiisions mav be thus 
tabulated 

1 Physic il Values 3 Aesthetic Values 

2 Intellectual Values 4 Moral Values 

) Beligious Values 
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Ihougb these represent drlinct knuls of 
)(oods nnd I ids, it hnnll} need be sud that 
ihej ore often closely related one to the 
other! 

b Tlio primary concern of the philosojhi 
( il censulcntion of \nlucs is to diilcrcntutc 
and make clear ih*, intrinsic vili cs nnd their 
relation to facts lo- •• jiraci.iciil philosophy 
of lifo it IS also of imi>ortanco to snrve\ in n 
„oncral May sorno of tho chief extrinsic values. 
An eshaustue enquiry into extrinsic aalues is 
impossible, for it nould include pnctically 
the ‘nholo machinery of civilisation Incident 
ally without denying tho intrinsic mitres of 
tho Natural Sciences, it may with good reason 
l>o maintained that they are more closely 
related to extrinsic •values. In any ca‘^c, the 
truths of thcjC ‘.CKnccs arc frequently c-vpablc 
of a practical application in addition to their 
own interest For fuller treatment of extrinsic 
xalucs tho reader is icfcrrcd, therefore, to books 
on applied science? and pnietic.il affiirs 
generally 

9 \\ ith relation lo the distinction between 

goods and bads, two widely spread theories 
which more or less directly affect tho practical 
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■^t,tltullcs of men, roust be bticfl} considered 
llie\ nro the vjoirs i tint bids arc inerel} 
nogatuo, and n tint tlio distinction of goods 
and bads is merely rclUtvo 

Ihc uusophisticUed tnrod denies 

the positive chancier of much of tho enl 
in life 'Tho assertion that evil is merely 
nogaiiv Q IS m idc m tho interests of a partit-ul n 
thcorv of Reality It fr^qucntl^ res s upin «v 
fuUiro to distinguish m actuil oaptncncc 
Ictncon tho last two of three diflcien condt 
tions 1 til© presence of « good it tho 
absonco of oithor a good or a bid and m 
the presence of v bid Ihe second of tlitsc 
larrcspouds to some estent nth states of 
pnciicvl miliifcicuco, but it is also pistihvblo 
to contend that tho mcro ob'onco ol good is 
Itself a OTil Accepting this view, disuinction 
ma} 1 0 roado in the uses of the terms etd aud 
t>ad I vil maj stand for tho mere absence of 
oOods ns well as for tho proscnco of bads In 
discussing each of tho live clissss of values 
thaso tlicco conditions will bo referred to 
-Hero, however, ono simple example may bs 
given A man ma3 i tell tho tiuth ii say 
nothing at all or m toll a falsehood Tho 



first IS a positive good , tbo second w the 
absence of a good or A bad , and the third is 
the presenca of‘a positive bad The second 
in m ;ny cases would rightly be regarded as evil 

rho theories which endeavour to maintam 
the view that evil is merely negative turn out 
in the end to be littlo else than a mitigation 
of the evil iti pointing to wider wholes in 
relation to which the evil may not appear so 
greit But it should hardly be necessary to 
point out that oven if from “ the point of view 
of the Whole, ’ ores bpinoza put it subepecie 
aeteniitatid,’ the evil be not apparent, it is 
^uite unjustifiable to suppose that the bads 
from tbo limited point of view to which 
manl md is so fvr accustomed are any the loss 
positively bad 

The most unfortunate part of such theories 
is not that they appear to bo a form of 
antellectual error, but that tboy not only do 
not encourage men to fight against the bads, 
they also do not lead men, as one might expect, 
to strive for the positive goods Tboy tend 
rather, when seriously iioheved, to the attempt 
by mere contemplation to come to some form 
of mystical union or identity with the Absolute 
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for which, ex hypoUtesi, oWl docs not exist. In 
otlior words, they militate against an actlro 
typo of life devoted to tijc actual realisation of 
goods and the eradication of bads. 

10. Tho second view, that the distinction 
botwoen goods and bads is merely relative 
seems to bo equally erroneous. It frequently 
rests upon a failure to distinguish between the 
objective fact and tho dorcloping subjective 
hnowlodgo of it. A. good, /or oxaraplo, a 
Xiarticular kind of nutritious food, or again 
voracity, is uono tbc less good because certain 
individuals may not yet bavo come to recognise 
it as such. 

Tho view is also due to a confusion between 
the causes of cxperiouccs ond the experiences 
themselves. Thus, for cxamplo, up to a certain 
degree the heat of tho water in a bath may be 
pleasurable, but pass that limit and pam 
results. Now this does not mean that pleasure . 
and pain aw degrees of the same quality, it 
one may roughly express it so. All it shows 
is that different degrees of tho same kind of 
physical’ stimulus produce different psychical 
results. The different degrees which may bo 
pleasurable or painful to people may vary . 
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DC1 crlhclcss, for cich and all, pirn js pizn and 
pleisure iq pleasure, nken cillior one or tlio 
oiher is produced bj Uio stimulus iu any 
instance. Similurly, ibo distinction l>ctrc''n 
goods and bads of nil kinds is thus absolole : 
each is of its own nature, not a particular 
degree of tho nature of something chc, 
Xe\crihcless, tho cauvea needed to produco tho 
particular experiences of goods and bads may 
^ary A\ith tho individual 

Tho manner in* whick tbo experiences of 
goods and bads may bo said to l>o rchlito majk 
bo repeated bricHt. They .arc not rclatite in 
tko sense meant by tho holders of the tlicory 
of rclatit ity,— they are not dificrcut degrees of 
Komo homogeneous (lunlit^. Cut they miy bo 
known and appreciated in difit-rcat degrees 
relative to tho inclUidual, his age, his country, ^ 
his social environment, even Ins orn particular 
effort to come to know them. 'Ihc actml 
causes which produce the experiences of 
particular goods and bads may also vary witJi 
individuals. It may, further, e%cn be admitted 
that as each particular experience is that of an 
individual mind, it is peculiar and thus relative. 
This, however, is valid of all experiences and 
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of all IcnoKlodgo, but it docs not shoTr that 
goods and bads aro merely rclativo to one 
another, Trhich is the point ot issue. 

11. It has been implied in the preceding 
paragraph that there aro varying gnidcs of 
hnowlcdgo of goods and bads ; and this is to 
most persons sulKciently obvious, A survey* 
of the history of culture and civilisation shows 
that in every one of tho classes of value,s there 
has been a progressivo increase in the 
hnowlcdgo of goods and bads, Tl) is has been 
cUietly tUrovigli increasing diiTcrcniiation of 
the factors of ospcrionco. And with increase 
, of opprohension has gouo also some progressivo 
[ attainment of the goods and eradication of the 
I bads. One important fcaturo of this advance 
1 in both ' knowledge and realisatio'n is its 
} essentially social cbaractcr, Tho contributions 
i have in every ease depended on the effort of 
I tho individuals, but however groat that effort, 

I it has boon rendered possible and as fruitful 
as it has actually been by tho fact of their 
» social relationships. Though, therefore, res- 
i ponsibiUty may come oUimately on each 
1 individual himself, his activity is in a social 
i context. No ago appears yet to have arrived 
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nt Ibo kno^\lcllgo of an uleal siith 'os migltt 
justifiably claim to be e:c}]ausliTC of all goods. 
Bui in ono vray or another each ngo may bo 
said to have cndcaiourcd to promote the cause 
of some of lifo’ls goods. Tho increasing 
apprehension and attaiomont of goods and tl>c 
increasing apprehension and eradication of 
bads is thus a historical and social task. 
Whether ho acts os it were alono, or in 
debnitely organised co-operation witlj his 
follo^men, a man should feel that bo is 
striring not merely for his individual adrau- 
Wgo, Jior even for that of bis country and 
generation, but as an holr of tho ages that are 
gone for the ages that arc to come. 

12. From the standpoint of a psj-cbology 
which maintains that man is only aware of 
that which in some manner alTccts las interests, 
it may bo contended that there is no fact of 
his experience which is purely indiJTercnt. 
Some facts, however, affect him so little as to 
bo rightly regarded as of no value. Human 
philosophy should concern itself with what 
has definite value for men. , It will recognise 
• that facts which appear to have no values for 
them may, nevertheless, have values for others. 
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Iho philosopbic attitude is that of an open 
nund ever ready to acknowledge new values 
lo strive with an open mind for the most 
comprehensuo knowledge of values should 
indeed bo accepted by all ns n moral dutj 
The possibility of the existence of goods and 
bads of which mankind ma) never become 
aware ma} bo admitted, but this docs not 
affect the humanistic nttUudo indicated 

13 The history of philosophy and a 
(.onsideriiion of some ofnbo curront systems 
provide sulhcient ovtdcnco for the insistence 
on the fundamental importance of the character 
of the starting point from which philosophical 
rcQcction sets out, and tho method or methods 
adopted Iho sianing point of our mvestiga 
tion IS the recognition of the multiplicity of 
tho facts, values and activities, of common 
sense experience Its method is to classify 
and discuss the different types of values in 
detail, "With thoir relation to facts and activities 
In tho first place, therefore, it is an individual 
ising and particularising method Only by 
starting with a careful treatment of tho many 
uoes It scorn possible to do justice to the 
nature of experience No great labour is 
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required to dheover tliat those ivho ha'C 
attempted to form systems consistently 
other methods, such as tlio coramoncccncnt 
with abstract principles or concoptlons of the 
Whole, have largely failed to preserve the 
concreteness of experience or to find any real 
moaning in human Hfo. They ha\o 
compolled to introduce the details, when they 
have p\id any attention to them at all, from 
without. They have not been able to deduce 
them from thoii* fundamental principles cr 
conceptions. Thus, Spinoza having staftod 
with the barren concept of anbstnncc, had then 
from cxporicneo to introduce into it the 
nttribulcs of thought and extension, and baring 
tbeso^ in order to come into touch with the 
details of life had to introduce ugain the idc.^ 
of modcs.^ As thought and extension could 
not be deduced from substance, so modes could 
not bo deduced from thought and extension. 

4. bpinoza: Ethtei eJ. It. II. M. Lhvex, Itolm 
London Tlie same cnticivm may bo ursed with regorjt 
to Hegel’s notions of •* I’nre Doing ” and “ Not fiein" 

So a.;aiD it seems inipossiVe to tiie present writer to 
any intelligible gra<p of tbc relation of the world of ps^u 
cufar experiences (as d&e to ^f<l^a or .Ivtdya) and the 
Drahnian which tho forma of tlio Vedantn pliUosopbr 
nsnally take as granted (either as taught in the scOP* 
tnres or as a presupposition of all thought ). 
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Ihc character of the indivulual modes has to 
ho Ictrnod from L\iK:ncnco 

An} such cKssificnttoa of values us is hero 
suggested c.annot be exhaustive in a small 
\olnmc i'orlnp'* no particular individinl 
can rightl} cl urn to have a full knoivlcdgo of 
ill tho goods and bads at present known But 
in attempt at completeness is not nhat is 
required Iho actual goods and bads which 
are icfonod to aro to be considered chiefly a** 
illustiatue of oliat tho philosophy of life here 
outlined means m iclatiou to the details from 
which It starts Tho reader will have lost 
much of wlmt is meant if, not entering into 
the general mcthoil ami spirit of the philosoph} 
he is not able to hll up these outlines with 
values and activities from all sides of experience 
14 ibolifoof the individual from moment 
to moment is constituted largcl} by such 
paittcuhr experiences Nevertheless, in cveiy 
Tumd whn-U nttaius to a more or loss clear 
self consciousness and oven a moderite degree 
of ntional icflection, theie is a demand for 
unity end harmony amongst its experiences 
Oppositions between feelings and activities, 
and inconsistencies between thoughts become 
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more and more mtolerablc the higher the 
mental development. Further, man feels the 
need of cotnprohending experience as a whole, 
and adopting an attitude towards it as a unity. 
Almost from the earliest times dn human 
2)hi]osophjcal thought there has boon a'innin 
endeavour to harmonise the diflerent sides of 
experience. Although some thinkers of the 
West, such as Josiah Royce, Bernard Kosanquet. 
and Rudolph Eucken, have placed the concept' 
ion of unity in the forefront of their philo- 
sophies, it must bo confessed that in recent 
years there has been a tendency to neglect 
this aspect of tbo problem of life. 

But what kind of unity is popsiblo and truly 
satisfying ? That must depend on the nature 
of the facts and cannot be decided until the 
foots have been investigated. The problem 
of unity, slthougb it makes itself felt at an 
early stage, is not one lo be approached at 
the beginning but rather to^vards the eloso of 
the discussion. It is considered in the final 
chapter. But if experience is in any sense 
worth}’ of tbo attribute of unity, some aspects 
of the character of the unity should become 
evident in the course of the discussion itself. . 
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1 lo common sense llic pl^jsical, the 
experiences of tlio icnsc*! such fts touch, sight, 
hearing, appear to bo tho most immcdmto nnd 
«hrcct of oil fictv \\ Uethcr ilicj aro mdeed 
more direct than other tv pcs need not be 
discussed hero, though there is good ground 
to denv It Novcnhclcss, it is evident that 
infra bumnit bemgs, tho humui infint, and no 
sraall proportion of adults aro almost sold} 
occupied with them and that m tho mode of 
existence on earth most other aspects of life 
ire closol} related with them at one point or 
another Ibc reasons oro sufficient for begin 
ning with the consideration of tho physical, 
even though they mi^^ht well bo placed lowest 
IQ an} estimate of the relative positions of 
values Only w mistaken form ol thought cm 
seriousl} advocate their neglect 
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Physical \al»oa mo c\pc’‘icncc3 of tho 
cxlcndotl bod^, m fn fir us they utt’nct or 
ropol 'lliey nre chtcOj forms of vcnsation 
llioUp'h aesthetic values ^ soo rlnp'cr in ) 
also often \ssocntcl uith the ctpenenccs of 
tho Rcnscs, littlo iliscriiniiiation li loqmrcd to 
dibtmgmsh what uro merely phssical salucs 
riic^ inaj ho find to l»t tlioso pleasures anil 
pains of the ho<l), apart from m> feeling of 
beaii*j or ughB‘’ss or other emotio i which they 
way arouse Quito iiulci»cndcnlly of any ideas 
tho bon^iiions aro regarded as ihoinsolscs 
gis ing Boino satialAc ion or pleasure, dissatisfac- 
tion or paiu. Tint is, hoivotor, a description 
of intrinsic ph^sicil values ilost physical 
sallies aro extrinsic, means to tlio attainment 
of iiitrmsic T dues, ph^bicd, ncsthclie, intellect 
ual, oioii inoril and religious 

2 Tho oojoyraent of that complex of 
soii''u,tions invohod m nhat is called “fcelin^' 
m good hciltli”, the sUisfaction of hunger 
vnd thirst , tho pleasures of sox mtercourso , 
i certain degree of warmth, as of sunshine or 
ot a warm bath, a ccFbain degree of invigorat- 
ing coldness, tho eomfoit of a soft bed, tho 
feeling of physical strength m forms of sport*, 
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“vU these iro examples of intrinsie physical 
goods Houses, c)otbcs, food, riihrays, ships 
lamps, and so on, are c\amplcs of extrinsic 
physical goods 

3 All that goes to constitute tho fechi , 
of nhjsical uuGtncss of feeling run down ^ 
as the saving is all forms of physical pam 
whether due to tliseaso, as forms of fovei t) 
accident, as hrol on liiahs, lo foolishness as 
tho cuts With a biyonct m war, o ?'j,noriucc 
-as tho child puttiUe its hngor in a candlo 
flimc hun^jCr and thirst not heing satisfied 
tho sonso of physic il wo it no s too grevt ho it 
or cold all these arc examples of intrinsic 
physical bads Poisons bayooets the refuso 
of animals ^unpowder aro examples of 
-extrinsic physical btds — but onl> according to 
tho manner in which thoj aio ticatcd The;j 
be used as means to j,oods 

i Ph) sical values are sut gene is that is 
they have a eh tractor of their own In ordci 
to kno V them tho individual must havo know 
ledge by acquaintance without some such 
I nowledge ho may (bUin no I nowlcdgc b} 
des riptioa For example tho physical goods 
-of the Reeling of physical vigour or of sex 
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mtcrcour«c, or tlto bads of Iitingor and ihirst 
imist be oxpcncnced to bo known For the 
;mderstaiidiHg of n\l description concerning 
|)h> steal raluca thcro must bo somo basis in 
cxporicncOj and this must bo of the same type 
or t}pcs as is mrohed tn the description 
These goods and bads, bj tlioir very nature 
associated witii n bod\ must bo individual tn 
the sense that tho\-* arc the experiences of a 
particular being For physical bodies arc 
particular A bad such for otarapio as tooth 
nebo, IS not the idea tooth acbe or tooth ache 
m general hut tooth ache actually felt at 
this time or that by this person or tbat» or at 
this time and that h^ this person and that 
All pin sic il goods and bads aro the experiences^ 

< f individuals and aro themselves particulars 
I’nctical activiu has to recognise this, and so 
should the philosophy which is to guide it 
Actual particular physical goods for particular 
beings (eg men and animals ) have to be 
striven for, the bads to be eradicated are 
actual particular bads It is onlv a philosophy 
of life which emphasises this that can be truly 
practical A thorough going psychological 
analysts would even mamtam that each 



^Jxpcncnco of a tjpo of physical value is 
indwxtlvial and m bom© manner pcculnr to 
Itself This ma^ bo ono rcvsoii why some 
physical goods can bo repeated anj number ot 
times without gioAvin^ stale 

Anothei important feitUrcof physical values 
IS tb \t tboy aro mostly j>osiuve 1 ho pain of 
tooth ache is i distinct positive l nenence u 
IS not the more absence of a good The person 
With no tooth ache is usually quite unaware of 
■any sonsation good or bad caused ly the tcetli 
So again the p im of Uungot may be ca^ta I by 
tho aJs^nce of food but tbo pm itself is not 
simply tho absence of tho pleasure of j arta! in^ 
•of food and appcising hunger The feehno ot 
physical vigour or of pleasant wairath or 
stimulating cold is in each ease a pnsituo 
experience So it is with roost physical goods 
If ono wishes ono may say that tho absoi co ot 
-a physical bad is good and that the absence 
of a physical good is evil 

o Both the positive goods and bads ai d 
tho evil or good of thoir respective absence aro 
-dependent on Nature mcluding the individual 
human body, and on human activity The 
hinds of physical values manl md experiences 
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nre quite clc'i’-lj <lii'* in part to the kind of 
plij ical Viorld in Tihteh wo lire and thetnturo 
< f the pli\‘(ual ortfinism means of wbicli 
tlio individnil tomes into oontac with it In 
I iWition to the c two fitters that of human 
ictivitv, sprinjjin^ nt has been alrcadi main 
Limed from tho will has a marl cd part to 
1 !a\ in dc ermimu" the partitular erpcncnces 
the indiMdml i ill enjo^ or «ufTer tor upon 
It depends t j some extent the mtcr*ction of a 
man’s pi ^sical bod) with nhat is other than 
Itself, the interaction upon which the oxpcri 
cnees of pbisital goods and lads in part rests 
li> loo' It tbw m or-iction in anoibet wa> 

L) means of hts deliberate elTort determined 
l> i ill the mdiiidiul ma) modife the cons 
tuution of Ills own pbastwil body (he ma\, 
for example, make it s rongcr bj physical 
ciorciso and a rigid adherence to solely health) 
forms of dielj In this manner the exper ence 
of physic-il i allies maa be improied But 
further, by means of his deliberate efior , 
determined h) will, the indiaidual mat modifv 
the constitution of tho world of Ivaturo other 
than his own body, (for esamplo by cultivating 
tho land and carefull) breeding good catile ) 
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lu tins minncr also the experience of pJijsicil 
^ lines iniy bo improictl 

^or ti jncttc-il plulosopin of life, 'Inch 
Mould consider how the best on oil sides of 
espenenco mis be nttsinod tlio rcto^mihou of 
iheso cflccis of luinnn setnifs is fimdiincntil 
Ihc iltention is this turned to the need ofiv 
right ‘iltiimlo of will, tint is, i f inonl cnilew 
Ov.r On ever; oceisnm «li n jihv'icsl goods 
cm be obtained, or plssiuil bsds endiwted, 
lb IS tho niord dut} of tlio in(]i\idii-.l to iim 
It tins ncbicictnctu, rtnlf s toviiMcdihaf 
'* qoi ^ oi foo h x iit-V / e i^ac * IkiqJ e> i ai Id 
t'itirchi I-* lo?' He 0 I close rcl tion boiwcon 
iho physical \ ihiesnnd the moral mlues mini 
fesw Itself Dll mojo llun ilio rij,ht atiitndo 
of nil from this roonl pomv of vier is reqnir 
ed rht kind of actiritj must bo that winch 
Will lead to the desired results and this cwi 
»inh bu KCtivitj guided bj correct idcis flic 
..ittainmont of pbysicil^oods and frecdtin from 
physical bads is thus relate I to Ibo possession 
of 1 nowled„o concerning tho esternnl world 
and tho nature of tho hum m body-oron of the 
relations within human sooiet}, that is, there 
IS also n close relation between the physical 
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Minas nnd tlio intolIoctUAl values As triuLs 
ina> o'mdo actjiitj to physical success, s 
<.rror8 ma^ lead to ph} steal fiilurc 

6 Iho tjpea of intrinsic physical goods 
and bads aro fow m number There are those 
associated with hunger and thirst and their 
satisfaction Distinctions of tcnjperatnro form 
another group There aro plaasures or pains 
of physical comfort or discomfort, tlio plea 
aures of good health, strength, and sigorous 
cxcrci'c, und the pains of bad haaUh and 
weakness Iho satisfaction of sex is another 
distinciao good Jlodily rest appairs to Ixj an 
intrinsic \ line it is largely tho sense of this 
before passing into sleep or in awaLenin » from 
It that in tho mam constitutes tho attraction 
of going to sleep * Tiredness, without rest, is 
an intrinsic bad But almost all these depend 
upon ph^siail conditions, which must bo 
regarded as extrinsic values As physical 
values are mostly extrinsic, it is better to con 
sider them in detail from that point of view 
The task is therefore to indicate ph 3 sical 
aolues in relation to some of their causes 

Sleep IS proljaliTy as mnelt a psychical 1 1 enomcooi 
AS a pi ysical one it may be cien more «o 
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Tliey will bo discussed m the following order 

“i 1 byB cal gcoJs and bads in relation wit] 1 irtb 
1) foodii 

r clothing 

d „ d e![ ngs 

e pi ja^cal eseceise 


7 a let it bd said At once and this once 
for all, that m these disctissions no use will 
he mtdo of the assutoption that all a mans 
goods and bads are tlio eflects of bis own nets 
or futures to act euhei in this life or in a 
previous one Thai many of a man a goods 
ind bads are due in pin to bis own acts i<i 
clear and has nlrcidy been insisted on (sec 
above pages 9-1 IJ Uut there is no adequate 
oridenco that tbey all are, and such an nssump 
tion appears to bo both uujustihed and un 
justif abl** A consequence of ihc belief in thi5 
theory has often been and ^till is to encourage 
a form of egoism Jt is not Iogic.ill^ opposed 
to bouevolent conduct but without suircjent 
reason ascribing sufferings to the fault of tho 
particular individual sufiering it lessens the 
feeling of social rcsponsibiluy in regard to 
physical as all other matters 
3 



T}iokin(l ofl*o(l3* which tin tntlividiial Im ftl 
birtJi is an example for which there is a hek 
of oxidenco that it is duo in nn.t way to las 
own kanna.^ The plosical simiHritics of tho 
members of particulir racial slocks stich ns 
tho Mongolian, tho Ai3ftn, tlic Semitic, and 
tho Negroid arc patent to the most supcrfictol 
observer. Tlio likeness of children to paronus 
IS also auflicionilj frequent to rcqniro no insist- 
ing upon. Tho study of hereditary diseases 
has established beyond doubt the fictof ph>sic- 
al eimilanuca between parents and onspring 
Tho first physical values ma} bo thus taken 
to bo a good or a bad birth, that is, being 
born with a strong and healthy body or ft ticik 
.vnd diseased one And this, in one degree 
or nnothcr, is dependent on tbc physical 
conditions of the parents. Much iiho depends 
on tho caro and the feeding of ibo mother 
during tho llrao of pregnancy. Particular 
circumstances of tho actual birth may result in 

— g jor tbo proalent Easteni theorj that tlio wiit 
chooses or is attractcil to a boJy aceonlms toils own 
nature, there Is little eridence one way or nnolhcr It f* 
wmply nu Interesting si^cnUUon, like that which truants 
the liody as a manifc-talion of the si irit or tome aspect of 
Its nature,—" materialisation ’ as Spiritists niirt some 
Tbeosophists would say 
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Itfe-longafior effects m tlie child, for example, 
blindness, epilepsy, tuberculosis, and so on. 
\ote on some practical considoations — 

The I roblems associated vtUt lion to ensure good birtlis 
and to prei ent bad ones are the sabject of enquiry in the 
modern science of Lagemco Interested readers may 
consult the following smalt books W C D and C D 
Mhetliam Anlnirodactiv’^to Eagemes Cambridge 1912 , 
i. Schuster Fugenxes London 1913 C L balceby Par 
rnthood atul Pat* Cult re London 1909 K Pearson 
Gro indvork of Eagenws and Probtem t>J PratUtnl E i 
jfnw London 1900 Many pmctical considerations follow 
from relleetion on these problems which sooner or later 
most intelligent men and civilised States are likely to 
iloirt Seeing how directly orindirc'dly the veaklmg 
and the diseased child IS a burden to the society gener 
Ally, It IS of great importance to the State that the 
hildren born shall be strong and healthy Besides this 
IS tlio child bcloro birth and for long afterward is nnable 
to take case of itself, for tiio sake of the child aNo the 
State must ece that the i>e$t is done to ensure goo 1 births 
It should also try dehmtely to prevent bad birtl s borne 
'iiMemeanamay with alTsmtage bo lelrned \o bnclly 
i In e>cry State tl ere should bo an adequate organ 
ISC 1 system of midwivcs and doctors who will attend to 
all tl □ requirements before on the occasion of and after 
birth As so much depends on the care and the feeding 
of the motUer befoto the birth registration of pro peclive 
I irths should bo conipulsoiy about Bometime after the 
I fth month M here necessary the anthonties should see 
that food M provided and nil otl er arrangemcats made till 
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8. b To S 1 J that man does not livo to eat, 
but oats to h\o, has bocomo a commonplace 
VcTerlholcss, most persons find a good m tho 
Havours or tastes of somo things tbo^ eat, m 
addition to tho satisfaction of tho desiro for 
food m tho need of nourishment In most 
lives there is thus also an element of truth m 
sajing that men not only oat to live but also 
hve to cit With regard to articles of food 
tltsttuction must bo mido bctivccn ti\o things 
I their TTortb as meins to tho satisfaction of 
hunger and thirst and as forms of notinshmonl , 
aud n their cbiractcr as being attractno or 
repulsive in tboir tistes and odours The 
latter miy bo regarded os forms of physical 
values, but jt seem'! more correct to treat them 
is aesthetic Nevertheless it is import mt to 
note that tho moro paUtiblo a food, the more 
it IS enpjed, the greater the stimulation to 
the secretion of tho necessary juices and so 
much tho belter tho digestion 

Viewed fiom tho standpoint of hunger and 
thirst or of nourishment, food may bo con- 
sidered in relation to J inds and qualities and 
to quantity With regard to quantity the good 
IS a mean between msufficiency on tho one 
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' hftnil nn<l oxcchs on tbc other. Now though 
tho true Rfttinfnciion of tliMO ncc<!s is to all 
men good, the amounts of food necessary to 
produce this result vary with individuals. Each 
individual who Lakci this matter as seriously 
as it deserves has tho problem of estimating 
what on any particular occasion is for him 
neither too llttlo nor too much. Hut there is 
BudJcicnl sirailarily in tho physical needs of 
individual human beings in similar circuni* 
stances for it to be roughly calculRto<l bOT\ 
much of particular foods is generally good, 
This^ however, depends largely on tho kind'* 
of and qualities of tho fooil. 

Tho body i,s so constituted os to require a 
Torloty of elements in the diet,* TIio provision 
of pure Water needs no insistence upon For 

7. No Attempt is miMls here to dpHcribe tonl* in termo 
of protciae, fats, carboliydmto*, and > ittmineA, or to 
needs la Ictin* of cAlorlee or lioat onits For de(alle«l 
intormatlnn on the important aqbjeet of footls nnd their 
preparation, reo A. Dryccs Fiimburglit It. A 

WanloU and E. N Whites A Study 0/ I'ooiU. Boston 
1914 ; II. Ki&oe and A. M.Cooley s Fcodi and ItoHKhold 
.Vanayrmenl. New York 1017; II. C. Sherman: Tt"' 
Chtmulry of Fooit and Kuintton New York 1918 A 
eimplo and instmetive statement Is gUen in the esHJ 

Calories in Common Ufa” hr Graham Lusk 
War Timf. Philadelphia. 191S, 




thcjoimg, ftnd for invalid**, at least, milk is 
moro or less of n necessity It forms also a 
aahiallo part of the food of most adults 
Ordinary butter or clarified butter (ghee) or 
some kind of oil (as olive oil) or fit (as from 
animals) is rtxpnrcd Some variety or varieties 
of grain must form an essential part of anj 
ordmarj diet It is a very much disputed 
♦lucstion Vihetber the flesh of fish birds, or 
other animals is really required In nearlj 
nil countries there are thoso who live without 
It, but there is good reason to behove tint at 
least in cold climates it is more beneficial than 
not borne forms of fruits and of vegetables 
are an advantageous element of food 

To know the best I inds of food is insuQiciont 
It IS necessary to bo ablo to get them in good 
qualities, clean and unadulterated rurlher 
as most foods have to bo cooked there is the 
further question ns to how each should be 
} repared in order to bo most beneficial and 
least harmful Considering the effects of foods 
on the bodies and indirectly on tbo minds of 
human beings such matters are not trivial 
and Insignificant In accordance with the 
principle stated in the Introduction as men 
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hand and ciccsg on the other. Now though 
the true satisfaction of these needs is to all 
men good, tho amounts of food necessary to 
produce this result raiy with individuals. Each 
individual who takes this matter as seriously 
as it deserves has the problem of estimating 
what on any particular occasion is for him 
neither too little nor too much. But there is 
su&cient similarity in the physical needs of 
individual human beings in similar circum- 
stances for it to be roughly c.alculated how 
much of particular foods is generally good. 
This^ however, depends largely on the kinda 
of and qualities of tho food. 

The body is so constituted as to require a 
variety of elements in the diet * The provision 
of pure water needs no insistence upon J'or 

7 Ko attempt >8 matte here to describe foods in term^ 
of proteins, fata, carbohydrates, and i it.imuies, or to discn«» 
needs in terms of calmies or heat amts. For detailed 
information on the important subject of foods and ttieir 
preparation, eee A Bryee EdinbnrgU , Ih A 

Wardell and E N ^Vhlte A Studi/ of Foed^ Boston 
19}4 , H Kiane and A 2U Cooley F<?odf and HoutfMd 
Managtrnent New Yorh 1917; II C Sherman Th' 
ChtmKttry of Food and AatrttiOn New York 191S A 
simple and instructive statement is given in the essay 
“Calories in Common lafe” bv Gnham Lusk in Foodtn 
War Tinu Philadelphia 1918 
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the joung, ind for invalids, at least, milk is 
more or loss of -i necessity It forms also a 
aaluftble part of the food of most adults 
Ordinary butter or clarified butter (ghee) or 
some kind of oil ( as oluo oil) or fat (as from 
animals ) is required. Some variety or varieties 
of gram must form an essential part of anj 
ordinary diet It is a very much disputed 
question whether the flesh of fish, birds, or 
other animals is redly required la nearly 
countries there are those who lire without 
It, hut there is good reason to belies o that at 
least m cold climates it is more beneficial than 
not bomo forms of fruits and of vegetables 
are an advantageous element of food 

0 know the best kinds of food is insuSicient 
•t IS necessary to bo able to got them in good 
Valities, clean and unadulterated rurther. 
s most foods bate to bo cooked, tbero ,s the 

men ” b® 

ioasHL ‘r benefic.al and 

on the I effects of foods 

en fte bod,osand rndtrcctly on the mmds of 

Ptmcmlo ,, . , * eecordinea ivith the 

P ‘nctplo stated m the Introduction, as men 
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inuil needs feed, it is best tlmt tJioy slnll feed 
as well ns possible. And this implies not only 
.1 sun’icloncy of cU tho elements of a good diet, 
but nlso their beat propimttoii. 

Kote on fo)ne - 

A» IjcAtth Rni] etiieienrj *!ojx*inl mufti nn eorftft ni'I 
ftilrquftttf fffiling. the Male N intere«lril Jii tht enpplj. 
(iKlrlliotion and iiic<tenof|irr|>anition o{ food 1 hi* lea U 
to cciiftin denniie i>rA(tical Lvimi leraiiofl^ 

I }«early alt social rommQMtle*, «ucli ns muitieipaJ 
itlcs, through llieir orp\ni<AtiOD iiiaLc irntjetoti for and 
tonlrol tlio water Anirly Tli<* t'm''’". tmtter (or 
other fatA) nro JUKI an vital amt «nght undimJ *od]> toll* 
finder (joiernnitiit control It i« iiol cnou/Ii lo jwi«« laws 
aftninst adulteration The Stale must concern it«elf vvitli 
KCbin^ that an nile<]uato ani»,h of the l>e«t nvtiilftl ta f >od» 
i» obtained, and nio'tmake arruD^cmenta foritA j>roi>cr 
■liatntiution In tunes of war there Iias bee i much control 
in tbo cst, and In fiuic* of huninc in India tlirro }ia.s 
been similar control l>at as w ith the water, so with all 
these other vital ncerssi'ics. they should 1 o socially 
<iwned as vrell as cantrolled The time must ccTtavnly 
«oine and it is to be hoped it will come feooa, whoa an^ 
society w Inch allows private IndividnaU to make profits 
snd occitmulatc wealth oat of the foo«l sup] ly of the moss 
*if the people, will be regarded asjodeed larbanc The 
first step must be Stale eiipervuion, and this must lead 
in the shortest manner, according to circnmstances, to 
State ownership Uesidea thu pceveution of the amtvsnug 
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of jirnatc profit? tUi? vonidcsabtc the Stale rooro direct 
It to provide the km K and Rinounta reqnircl 1 or the 
S^te has Bcec-a to fwme? of mformation winch tl< 

« rdiiiary a^icnUurist or inirchaot docs not po «e'' The 
aSTicrhurnl dc\cWi«>ent of tie coanlry can then 
< rgani e 1 on systematic nttional lines In i hco of local 
jcaIon<y an I roini'Ctition l>ctwecn tadiiidunls there mu^t 
I*c a '’tato ore,ani««l coi | eration 

11 Tho preparation of food in the 1 egt manner depends 
ipon two tl mgs o tie Inowlelgc of low nnd some 
irsetico in actual doing anl t the necevarv utensils 
Here nsain tho S ate t as t a function '^omo knowledge 
of fooils aod their prcparVion and son c practice is certain 
iyas important to he mcliijcl in cl leation as to leam 
tl 0 1 istory of tl e { a*t to work ont cuhe-roots or to road 
aeronlrate poetry Furtler though to aone it may 
sound strange the Stale ought to see that there is au 
adequate suj ply of tl e ncceasatj ntenails The'e uNo 
loay ho a ^lale monopoly an \ di<'>os«l ol nt rates within 
,t!o reach of all families It woalt \Tove lenefoial if 
il 0 State 1 ul lisl c 1 and dj«tril»ute 1 free simp c literature 
n matters relating to food 

Ul ts frequently 1 ixunoiis foods are not especially 
1 u ntions and are generally rare tie State should taa 
Ihecu li„lly Tl is tho amount of lahour diverted from 
I cccssities for tlie production off lauriea of tl is km 1 will 
l>c luaitcd Tins is hr no means to deny tl o place of 
uch goods in 1 umaii lile Imt to keep tl em strictly in 
tl at place 
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of pruat profits tins i\onM CQAliIe the S ate more direct 
ly to proMde the 1 inds and ntnounts re jorred 1 ortho 
S ate 1 as access to sources of inf nnation ■« 1 ich tl t 
ordinary agticuUunst or luLrel ant docs not possc-« The 
ngricuHural doielopnicnt of the country can then lo 
tganued on Ryatei nlie rational lines In [lace of local 
jealonsj anl corupetition hetween isdiiidnals tl eroninst 
1 k) a State or^n "c ! co operation 

u Tl 0 preparation of food m tl e best mauncr depends 
opon two tl mgs « tie 1 noi leilge of Ion and rone 
prsotico in net a! doing nnl b the neee* ary utensils 
Here apain the S ate 1 as »t» function homo knov ledge 
0* foods and tl eir j reparation nnl some practice is certain 
ly oa important to he incluteil in e lucation as to leam 
tie f istory of tl ejast t xrorJ. ont cubt-roolr ortoread 
sccontrato poetry Further tioogli to some it n aj 
>onnd strange the State on^Iit to see Hat tlete is an 
adcfinatc suj ply cf 1) « necessary ntensih The e also 
may be a State nio lopolj a 1 1 dispose I of at rates a tl in 
tie reoel of aH families ft wonll jTOie t enct ? ai if 
tl <5 State p il hsl e 1 and dietrihutc 1 free s lip 0 liter iture 
n n attcro relating to food 

ui As frci[iciitly 1 ixniiiHia foods ate not especiallj 
I 'itnt ou» aod nro gcoeTnlly rare tl o State should ta\ 
them highly n is tl e amo ntof labour dnerted froii 
I ccess t cs for tl o production of I \unca of this kir d will 
ho ]i mtcl Tiji, aMaais to don' th6ji.plnce of 

i-uch goods in 1 umai Iif® i ut to Veci flL ii 

that place 
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0 c Clollung, liKe foo<l«, tna} bo considcrtd 
from t>NO points of mow i Thoro is first 
tlio protection t Inch it gives from mcloment 
\ar1al10n3 of tlio weather it is a preventive 
of iho bails of too ^rcat heal or cold, and from 
cvposnro to ram and wind, snow and son 
'Ihcn u thtre aro appeals to the acstbcli 
aide of hnmiin nature flio latter arc aesthetic 
values and tho} iro discussed in chapter ni 

Again, as with foods, tlio quantilj of clolb 
mg IS a mean botwoon the bad of too little or 
too mucli, aud what is too Iittlo or too much 
depends on the individual person and the 
climatic conditions in whidi at a particiihr 
timo he fiiuls himself Iho quantity will also 
depend m pirt upon tho 1 ind and the qiialit) 
For certniu conditions normal individual-' 
require amounts of clothing of particular kinds 
which aro roughly similar As to the best 
material from vihich clothing should bo made 
for one set of conditions or another, expert 
opinion IS not generally agreed Some 
advocate the use of wool always next to the 
slvin, while others regard cotton as just as 
good, if not better Sometimes closely woven, 
sometimes coarsely woven material is better 
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Ono mam consideration with regard to 
■dolhing IS that of its cleanliness Of less 
importance, from the physical point of viei\ 
IS Its form Here aesthetic appeal must be 
•allowed weight otherwise it is simply a ques 
tion of personal convenionce or of national or 
■other sentiment On grounds chieBy of con 
venience many Japaneso men have adopted 
the Western mode of dress Some Indians 
wish to retain typos of clothing chiefly on 
nationalistic grounds But if convenience is 
thereby sacrificed, this is not to be very highly 
commended for after all national sentimont 
can be oppressed by meins of other bidgcs 
and It cannot bo a very high J ind of sentiment 
which depends much on the lorm of dicss 
i\oft on some practical conndeiationi — 

On some matUrs rclal nstoclotl ngtfo folio ingma^ 
"be consnhed 11 Kinse and A M Cooley S/rlter an 
LlotUng Nev \ork 1917 W 11 Dooley TtxUl 
New York 1914 L 1 Baldeiston /<i«n lerxtttj Boston 
Thoagh not quite to the san e extent the State i 
concerned with the doll 1115 of its subjects as vith the r 
food It si oald at least organ so an 1 control the euppl^ 
-and d stnhut on of cloth ng *0 that each ndi dual may 
not find it d fficuU to obta n them ni um reqn rements 
■of a good even thougl aunjile kind 3Iore important 
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JiQwcterthan thi*. js {vroTision /or the clcAnJungof clothes 
Dirty clotiung is njt to spread ducase, imd rmcontroHfJ 
washermen or wasluBg e«taUM!ijneats naj t’hroajr'i 
of care or insanitary {*rTan"Brtents also sj read disease- 
There are highly MMcnt>no aodsomnrhat eNborate fpnns 
of lanndenng, LuS »ncU arTaagcntCRt9 cannot for eery Jong’ 
l"S aToilahlc for tlie large ntimhcni of i>er>jple in torms. 
The State (m India especially) ought nercriLeless to pro- 
Mile sjieeial tanks (conrtnicted ac-*ortlirg to rational 
]>lAns) for the vashing m dillereot districts, and the 
WEshing should 1i/> done the'e under rar»'rvi®ion Any 
r-h*liing of clot’j*-s in other pnh'ie places ehouM hf 
{■rohiliited All wssh»nnen or women by trade shon’d be 
registered and licensed, for cojtrol t*pccta!Jy st the time* 

• f eiJideniies. 

10. d Tho goods of Leallh and comfort ttnd 
the bads of disetso and discomfort are closely 
related to tlie naturo and condition of tbe 
places in which tnon dwell. In this connection 
there is a wider and a narrower p'oblcm. 
The former concerns the character of the town 
or village, the latter the character of the 
individual house Within recent years town- 
planning has become almost a science and an 
art. Hero it is qaite impossible to go into 
details. For many towns almost the only 
remedy would be that of abandoning them to 
build on a new sue, or else destroying them 
to build anew. Tho greatest evil in most 
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towns IS o^crcroiulmg, there are too man} 
eongcslod arc w, ond too few open spaces 
adnutltng of ur and light A*verj gn\o evil 
m Indian (owns is the filthy condition of the 
stTceLs, which nro too often rep irdcd ns pi icis 
for t}ing np eutlo nt night and for throwing 
domestic rubbisli during the day The goods 
of a veil or^miscd cit) will incliido wide 
strccia, well clctncd, m»n} op''n spaces and 
puolic pirks, a thorpuglilj sticutific samtart 
system for the quick disposal of rubbish, a 
number of pul he conveniences kepi, v tU 
cleaned, n good svs cm of hgUting wide 
pivcmontjj higli chimneys to all hro plates 
traibt controlled , fuc ones and busmtss pi ices 
Icpt away from tho residential parts of iho 
c ty nnd tho oduc.monnl instuutions and the 
places of imuscmciit AH drnas sbmid Ihj 
dost 1 drains, no j rimitivo « pen outs o, is s 
common m Imhm streets b city in whicli 
the municipal authorities did their duty m 
these mat ere thoroughly v ould soon tond 1 1 
improve iho typo of individual dwellmg 

Though the general public health depends 
inoro on the caro of tho city tho individual 
coinforu depends much moio on the indnidunl 
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^IwcMiDg Hero again otcr-crowJmg is ono of 
tlio chief ils • rooms aro too srnsll, iho nuioher 
of rooms js often too few, and the nnmlcr of 
persons to hre in them too great. The con* 
^traction is frequently quite unscicnlific, giring 
for ciamplo 111 times (as m “Ijach to hick 
houses) no air through, or at others loo many 
<ross rurrenLs; fire-places rrhcrc fiich csist 
iro put in fiuth a position m relation to lb® 
\ 7 indows and doors, and the chimneys are so 
hadli made, that it is almost impossible for the 
BTDoko to go up the chimno} till tho room i> 
hUod; most houses liaro no bath-rooms, the 
chief rooms of man} houses overlook the dift} 
hack-jatds and oui-hou«cs of others, xrindoirs 
arc too small, tho walls arc old aud the abode 
of vermin ; and so on, Tho phnning of a good 
liouso IS a matter for the expert. XoTcrlheless, 
most inicihgcnt persons maj with a laodicum 
of thought onumerato Bomc of the chief 
requirements The rooms must bo light, not 
only for the «ake of the light itself, but ol«o 
because othemso it is much more diSicult to 
keep them clean. It must bo possible to op^n 
up one or more rooms to obtam the greatest 
freshness and coolness, and to close up others 
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to obtain nccessan warmth D^er^ house 
sliould lute at least oiio Lath room and other 
conveniences arranged on the best Ranitar\ 
^irmciplcs. For vlecpm" ftctwnmodntion rarclj 
should raort than two people bo compelled to 
sleep m tho simo room, unless tho> are small 
children llicro should boscientjficall} arrang 
cd cupboards for tho storing of food ind nil 
iiccessira means for nhat ono might eaen call 
“ sanitarj ” cooking Stringent regulations 
should bo in force uuh rclition to the preser 
vation of elcuilincss nitlim and outside the 
house, and sovero penalties indicted for their 
Molution. All these are serious demands, hut 
the m liter w ono of tho most \ iwl to tho h\ mg 
of u hcilth} and a happ^ life Upon these 
coadiUons of ones dailj, wcokij, montUlj, 
acarl^ doollmg pheo depend often ones 
geiicrul mood and disposition, ph) sical goods, 
iiUcllcciiial vigour, cacn moral attitude 

^o/<' OH w e ^ nodical co — 

Intoraiali h cwccTninj: town plTOnuig tnl 
I lie oltniQOiI from G Cndtnrj Toin pin ninj? 
1/>0(Ion 1915 C s> Linl Tovi fhi i ff for small 
rainunitts New \ork 191" H I Tnggs Teir 
jlanmni^ jasl prfs t! afiilposstlf London 1909 ] 
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Dnwin Touit jlnnniHff tnpracUcf IxinJon 1909 , Dil*' 
Bc%ler Ihe House, tts jJan, tUcondtrn and car* 

\ork 1907, Marion rslbot Jfi/use &a>utalu>ti fh-rag” 
1917 faonic practical c>u«(lcr>iions fol'ow on tl^e rccoj 
nition of tho uniKirtantc of tliei-c plijwleal gooTs of 
Jwellm^ places It la not poaoiblo for any fetate except 
of iho Binailest oizoto lake over itnoit Imtclytlicowrcrei j 
of all Iiimse j roj ertj , Lntl eudi a proj>osition lias rarel' 
1 cui pat foiavartl AStatcern !io«c/er, ctcrci'ccontrol 
and supervi® un o\er it Ihe following Ka„seslioii4 a" 
made m tins connection 

i I or c\ ery town a good p'an for futuro dcs clo’ men* 
and a’lcralions Blionld lie drawn by an expert in town 
I lanning Dnlo'a those who wish to diicrge from th 
plan alo] ‘ctlota ( ring before thcgoieriuneat or n»niiicip*l 
council tontlncing rea«oDa all ehoul I conform to tbo plan 

II No building including dwelling hotisas sIiouM lis 
frccicd Icforo the ]lma are pamd bj an exi'crt uciinif 
on belial'of tl 0 goicrnmcfit 

in The government e'loull declare its right to inspP-t 
through dehnite oQicjxN any bnil hugs with tho purpo^ 
ofea<inrin„ luto their ranitary condition 

iv The government alioi M rondcsin Jiocsc propertr 
winch IS unit for hniian habitation, jnlging ly t*’'' 
average standard <f a typical town la tl is connect on 
it IS luiponant to protest against tho absurd notions whicf 
esut with rognrl to compensation No wan should b' 
conipensAcil for slum priiertj rather lo should think 
hiniBoIf fortunate that tl e State docs not treat Lim as ^ 
criminal for cndangeruigth«|abhc lealth 

V The gOTCTinient slioald pat np aome model I oas^ 
m the hrst instHnce for it* highest oJficers as part of their 
cmolumentF then for the neat lower and so on tdl 
practically all State serrante are in suitable house# 
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11 e Frequently it is suggested that the 
person vn good health is not avrare of it but 
that he onl} really apprcciitcs good hoilth 
when m some manner ho has lost it Such a 
statement implies an msuflioient analjsis of the 
nature of eaperienco For a man may enjoy 
bis good health and yet not be definitely 
thinking that ho is m good heiUh When ft 
man is in bad heilth he may ciil up m thought 
a remembrance of the time when be was m 
good health It is just because he wis consci 
ousl^ enjoying it previously tint now be is 
able to contrast bis bad heiltb with it 
NoTcrthelcss there is an imponani iropl cation 
in the statement it implies that persons d > not 
give much attention to the good of good health 
Further there are wvys in which good health 
may become more consciously felt and for the 
cojojincut of good bealth these must be adopt 
ed to some degree by every individual 
Expressed briefly they miy bo allied fonns of 
phjsical exercise, for it is m the effort to uso 
one’s body that one may become iwire of its 
vigour or Its weakness 

Like most of the other physical values the 
goods and bads of physical exercise have become 


so 
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tho subject of careful investigation. 
and excess are both apt to be intrinsically flcJ 
citrinsically bid. To take a simple example: 
there are times when in a football match the 
backs get far too Httlo exercise and the for- 
wards far too much. Tho former do not fed 
tho pleasure of vigorous elTort, and the latter 
feel over-strained. What exactly constitums 
tho mean' depends upon tho nature of the 
Individual. So also the particular varieties of 
exercise depend in part upon the climate and 
tho physical conditions of the environment, 
even sometimes on historical tradition, ilao/ 
forms of exorcise, especially as sports, hare 
moral implications besides the physical values, 
but these are, referred lo in chapter iv. As faf 
as the circumstances permit all forms of 
exercise judged by the students of such things 
to be goud ought to he encouraged, whatever 
the country or people with whom they 
originated. 

And in this connection it should be urged 
that the only reason why any form of exercise 
should be restricted to boys and men should 
be its unsuitability to the physical constitntion 
of girls and women. Otherwise any form of 
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sport plijsiwlh bcneficnl to both should bo 
encouraged for bo*!i The recognition of the 
importance of this xrould jnduate to some 
CTtont against purd^ih conditions in India 
\ofe OK <(nKaj ivitiai? cOTisid^nitions — 

The <ftluei «f «iserci«c are as forms of 

amn'^u ent as s cll nrans to proiioto or to {reseno 
health H e bfitc niij,! t t>ccx|>ccic<l to do sll in its power 
to cncuura^ this m II of Ufs if onl^ for the sake of the 
leahli oftlaprojtc Itonj'lit lottever to liasein sie« 
the uiportani y f r enjojinC Srwtl health For 

It I a* heen »oid 11 It ll at gosernmcni is best w here the 
subjects arc It ij { lest ai <1 to tl e prcnrntion of happiaesa 
these f rme of recreation contribute much The fullowm^ 

] radical auj^^sticn* maj be useful 

I Defnite ant carefully plaonel forme of pliysiral 
esercise esjiecialle ptmcsaid eports ehouM be an utiport 
int hetor in all chcntionnl inst lutioua lie Mate 
should innst on pro>) ton fur tUtft 

II TI e orpiut*<ati n and proTision for tl c pi ysical 

remation of tulnUs w a social d ty tl c State ehoul I 
|>crfumi it This iii]|lies (a| aulTcicnt open spaces set 
apart for F{'0'ts (b) some organtsattoii of societies or 

liroaps making t c recreation sTstcmatic and tiisoiplincd 
(e) at least some substantial contribution tonnrls the 
expenses (d| recognition of the sen ices of tho®e who 
ei^>ecia]]y aid in tl is direction and also of ll o individuals 
wl o show special capacity and devotion to physical 
eactu‘« Annual gaiies nud apona la tto form of com 
petitions s niilar in son e ways to the games of ancient 
Greece should bo instituted, borne decoration si ould be 
giien to tl e amatenr cl ampions of the different kuda of 
exercises games or aportd 
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12 f 1 owr jf any mil need to bo urged bj 
discussion to admit tlio reality of tbo physical 
good of sox-intcrcoursc Some ascetics hi^c 
shunned it — not as a ridtcil bad but nthc' 
as u good of tho fles.li which, as they hare 
m lint lined, comOs into conflict mtli tho goijd* 
of the spirit This good liko tho others is also 
tnti ji,neris It has to be experienced lo b® 
known, how it could bo de-cribcd except w 
terms of Itself it is impossiblo to sa^, 

It IS fundamcntiill^ pirticuUr and Individw^ 
Often It IS allied with other \ dues, such ] 
tho ntstbctic, ns m the admirition of beiutv 
in tho hum in form, or tbo moral, when® 
meins of expression of tho sentiment of lore 
or of tho pi^icreaion of children. Mhatercr 
tlic.se additiot al values, and however much 
higher they are, it is fuulo to try to don) 
that most indiiidiials also find aaluo in the 
physical sensation as such Jiot lo admit 
this merely physical value seems msinccro and 
priggish Leaving at present entirely out of 
account tho allied aspects of the experience, 
attention must be placed on the physical value 
The question of prictical importance concerns 
the conditions for the best type of this physical 
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value and the means by which zt is to be 
retimed It is probvbly correct to say th it the 
strong and hciltby individuil bis the greitest 
chinco of experiencing th« best tjpo, nud 
th It excess lowers the tone of the expprience 
by neikenmg the oustitution The retention 
of I good tjpe thus probibl^ depends upon 
moderuion Wh it tbia is mu t i iry with tbo 
indiviiluils 11 It as there i» a largo amount 
of physical simil irit) between mtn and between 
'^oinen it m ly be expected ibat the Bcient sts 
oiigiged upon mvcstigition into the sex life 
Will one di) sute auibont itively the required 
tnforrnition on such questions It maj le, 

»a his been contended that there are recurrit g 
periods of such desire in men and in women. 
The art of the best sox life (iicived ph^ icdJy) 
Would then consist pirtly in endearouring 
to bring these to coincide The value can 
hirdlv be expected Who and to romam tho 
best if tho relationship is begun loo eirly 
in life Though jerhipsthe least importmt 
of tlie arguments against eirly marriages 
and their carl^ consummation ( so proi ilcnt 
in India) this is a reason which deserves to 
bo given weight 
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The extrinsic value of sex in the procreation 
of children needs no discussion. In recent in- 
vestigations into the so-called intemalsccretions 
associated vriih the sex orgjins moch light has 
been thrown on the clo«c relation between the 
primary and the secundiiy sexdifFereutiitioDS. 
The qualtJ ies, for example, of f«»nn, of v*'ice, even 
perhaps of manner and of feeling, which dis- 
tinguish the masculine .and the feroininc appear 
to bo related with these internal secretions. It 
may bo that some functioning of sex with 
external secretions also stimulates internal ones, 
and aids in tbo particular masculine or fcininin® 
development. There Is no need to deny that 
many unmarried women have beautiful charac- 
ters and lead lives of great devotion to one 
cause or another; yet it docs not require very 
great capacity of an-ilysis and appreciation of 
character to notice the diSbrence between the 
married and the average of unmarried women 
and even the childless married ones. Surely it 
is not unreasonable to helieTo that for the full 
development of everj* human being all functions 
should be allowed their pan. In view both of 
the intrinsic and tho extrinsic physical valuer 
the state of marriage is to bo commended 
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Aofe on «on?e jj)'(«^2ea2 a)nsiclerations — 

I It 13 in relation to bcx intercourse tis a merely physical 
•ralne that prostitution has prciailcil throughout tiie ages. 
I'roni Me Vierehj phi/sient point of v eio this is a form of 
e\il only in so far as it leads to the spreal of physical 
diseases or reduces vitality ind« itliiallj or racially Unless 
the State assumes the attitude that all prostitution is 
illegal, and takes all means, including sesere punishment 
to try to stamp it out, then it must take s ime steps to 
prevent the spread of such diseases In anj case it shonhl 
certainly "he regarded as a serious criminal offence for a 
person with such disccses to prostitute herself I or tho 
institution of a State medical examination and licence, 
lunch IS to be sai I hot also much agamit If adopted 
along ^itb other methods of trying to eradicate the evil it 
Mhetter (in our opinion) to have such a system Some 
of these other methods most ho an improvement in the 
economic condition of women an 1 also of many men, and 
reforms in tho systems of marriage 

II Tho greatest and ino<t cffectiie force directed to 
the eradication of these evils must he the moral one 
Associated with tins a mnro defioitc knowledge of the 
nature and causc>- of the oils woul! probably al-o have 
good results Tlicro can he no donht that clear infomia 
tion should ho mailable for every intelhgeiit person 
The chief ijncstions are as to how ami when tins should 
hognen borne lery simple insimction might he given 
■in the last year of tho hoy's or girl m life at «cliool (i c the 
primary) and earlier in the secondary Schools But the 
chief information slioul t bo available in the form of 
simple htemturo to be had free by all adults This might 
he distributed by public hbrariiM, aihletio chibs, various 
societies, priests and doctors, and so on 

III In the interests of all concerned the Mato should 
insist both on the notihcation of sex diseases, which may 
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be hereditary, and on derinite treatment At tlie same 
time it should h^ohibit the mUcrtisomcnt^ of quack 
remedies, and medical iiractice 1^ unqualified persons 

13. Sufheient lias now been sairl in the 
previous piges by way of iilnstrafion of kinds 
of goods and bids to inako it tiimcceswy to 
give much more time to tbe det-iilod considera- 
tion of tbe fact that with regard to these phy- 
sical values practical aud pirticular action is 
required, whatever else, such us intellectual 
knowledge and moral earnestness, may be 
indispeiiKable for good results. To produce 
phjsical changes physic >1 forces ore usually 
in 8 imo form i)eccH%iry, even though at some 
stigo or other these ore guided aud perhaps 
even re inforced by lorces which are not 
ajtparenily physical. To discuss the latter 
possibility would Je id to metH physical enquiries ^ 
as to the nature of forces of all kinds, enquiries 
which it is not intended to pursue in this 
volume. The practical implication is here of 
first importance. And this is that tbe produc- 
tion of phjsicid goods and the eradication of 
physical bads is a matter for definito pbjsicd 
action applied in particular circumstances for 
tbe production of particular results. 
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1 4 . Host physical values diflor in tnten’^ity, 
m extennty, aud m protennttj The meanings 
of the phrases, for evimple, “the pain was 
intense,” and “the pain wis not so intense,” 
are known to immediate experience Certain 
sensations, such as thoso of he it and cold, are 
judged goods or bids according to the decree 
of intensity The greater or less intensity of 
-i pun, 01 the greater or less intensity of a 
piriiculnr stimulus, — the toriner a direct md 
the latter in indirect esimpleof ibe pbjsic.il— 
18 of consider ible importance m the cstimition 
of \aluc 3 and the quo&iioo of their modihc iiion. 
So also is the extensity and the protensity 
The exiensity is the impression of greater or 
less voluminiiusness orcxpmsiieness of sensa 
tions There is a greater cstensity m the 
boom of a cannon and the roll ofthunder than 
m tho crack of a toy pistol, or betnecn the 
pun of a spr lined arm and that of a spruued 
thumb or between neurilgii in tho side of tlie 
face and toothache m one tooth Protensity is 
simplj the length of duration of an experience. 
Tho longer time goods continue, and tho 
shorter bad'? continue, so much tho better 
Tomakc an exhaustite examin itton would entail 
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detailed enquiry into the modifications wbicli 
certain types ofotpcricaccs of goods and l*ad« 
undergo through !ongeror*«horter continiunce. 
Sorao lose their intensity nnd thus their degret* 
of attraction or repulsion, others gain in inten- 
sity and BO in attnctioa or rcp)lsh>n. These 
distinctions of intensity, extensity, and pro- 
tensiu arc all of importance in any attempt to 
calculate the course of conduct in particular 
circumstances. According to these distinctions 
one course or another m»y lead to more goods 
or fewer bads 

13. Someone h\s said that the greatest 
evils he over sufiored wore those which never 
happened. lie might pcrhips cquilly well 
have said that hi-* best enjoyments were those 
which never happcneiL Tho ita tginalion, 
cspccidly in anticipuion and retrospection, 
plays a considcnblc ptrt in Iiumin life, associ- 
ated as the im igination so often is w ith valuc> 
which arc tho subject of ardent desires. This 
is true with reference to pbysied pl«sasures and 
pains as of other higher values. For the 
present purpose the roost important diflerencc 
between imagination and an actual experience is 
that the former is more often under the control 
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of the mduiduftl himself to a greater extent 
thin the litter which has a present objuCtivc 
basis outside the individual Tho imagination 
of pleasures mij to some degree be prolonged 
'ind that of pains shortened As however 
imagination of physicil experiences his also i 
dednito physical bisis tho control is limited 
IG Other attitudes tovirds physical bads 
ospocully puns have been ndvocite 1 besides 
that of active exertion to remove thorn One of 
those IS the cultivation ot a siite of in lifFerence 
Thit IS a method which has commended itself 
especially to the ascetic He however has 
dso frequently endeavoured to ad pt the earao 
attitude towards physical goods No one who 
has hid even a moderately wide experience of 
pbisical bids will underestimate tho import 
anco of this method as an occabionil in inner 
of meeting evil But as a prictice for general 
adoption or frequent use it is to be condemned 
For It leads more often than not to stagnation 
If a man begins to treat tho bads with indiffer 
once he will probably ere long begin also to 
treit the goods m a similar manner The 
ascetic has proved this The attitude of m 
■difFeronce is ono to bo resorted to in the failure 
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of every other method or in the instances ^'hen 
the circumstances are such that it is 
that no active method will yield good res>'lts. 
Incidentally it ra»y be remtrlvcd that som*^ 
the pr.ieiices of the Buddhist monks are 
boritcly meant to cultivitc an attitude in which 
badtf — particularly physic.vl — do not dis^^^rh 
the mind. 

17. The felt intensity of an cxperi«'°*^® 
rests in pan upon the attention that is piif^ 
it. To sty that the degree of attention depe^^^ 
in part upon «be Intensity Is also true. Ff®™ 
the former fact atioiher way of meeting phys*® 
bids is sometimes adv«tc-ued. This Is by •'**® 
distraction of attention. In the early lif^ 
the child this inciliod is probably resorted 
more than any other. But the older a 
becomes the more ditbcult it is, as a gen^^‘^ 
rule. The advice: “Try not to think of 
is not eisy to f'dlow, especially with reference 
to physical bvds. Nevertheless, it is a 
v.du «ble method if ii dues not lead to a negl®®^ 
of active endeiv«.iir to get rid of the 
permanently. For such distraction of atteiittc^ 
is rarely complete ; the attention is apt 
rome back again and again on the evil, so 
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Jis it IS thoro The mclh d of distnetion of 
•xltcntion Ins this grei nth int igo o\cr tli it of 
t! 0 cultivation of iniliflLrcnrc it is host 
aclnevod hv an active j tirsuit of a groattr good 
IS I ho cipvcitj of tho iidividiul to 
cultivsto an altitude of indifiv-rcnco or to 
di'.tr ict 1ms attention from tl e h ids n o ild seem 
111 most instinccs to bo limited So also is his 
pen or ncluol} to ol tim g Is and remove 
bids The amount an) pirncubr person might 
rtilisQ for himself lo the re dm of physical 
■Values IS compimiivcly ins gnificant even 
though ho uso ull his cnore) * ® 

heen mtclligct CO, alirgo f ind of I nowlc 1^,0 
aid greit moril emicstncsa ihe goods of 
food of clothing of dwellings of exercise arc 
Mrcl) eicn in tho simplest conditions of 
human life the achievement of the nhvuluil 
for Inmsclf It is import mi to tnl e n tico of 
this with referenvo to pU)siciI values m orlcr 
to compare and contrast these conditions v itli 
those of tho other values 

10 No one can leasonabl) den) that the 
highest ph)sical values are attained b) means 
of co-oporation between individuals dividing 
tho labours according to tl cir aipacities. Try 
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n3 moa v.t!I to matnt'im that opposition Icada 
to hotter plijsionl wwlf?, tlio^ nlira^s fniJ t<? 
ilo anything but indicate tlicir own or other 
men’s selfishness If men wore to put forward 
iq coopcrition the amount of energy rliich 
they are led ( gcncmlly by indi?idu«listic profit 
makers) to put forward m opposition, the 
results inus, m o\er\ instance ho mdubiiably 
greater. Hero the question is simply of the 
phy sical facts Tho monl asj>ccts of tho matter 
come for indopendont consukrvlion Hero 
union IS strength without it bids cannot be 
thoroughly eradicated to tho full extent of 
human capacity, nor goods achioTcd But for 
ctTectiic cu upcruiton intolligcnl fur seem^ co 
ordinition is required Tlio end, including os 
It does good foods, clothing, dwellings, tho 
goods of physical exercise and of sex, roust bo 
systematically and carefully thought out in 
tho greatest possible detail, and whether that 
is by ono mind or many, tho whole roust bo 
grasped as one Tho existing agents and 
inaiortals are to bo brought into that relation 
ship la which It appears the nearest approach 
to the aim will bo reached The experience 
of the indu idual in his own particular sphere. 
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Mnall or great, shon i that definite co ordin:<tion 

essential lor the wider whole of physical 
'nlues With winch we ere hero concerned, to 
Utain tho highest results such co ordination 
IS indispensable, whether in iniinicipaluics or 
districts, Rmall states, or c»cn larger nations, 
where thoorganiS tion is already far advanced 
io Icato the production of physical goods and 
the eradication of ph^sic-d bids, such ns nbovo 
iloscribod, lo tho naorc or less chaotic inter 
letions of tndiTuUuU or small groups of 
individuals, is to saj tho leisl, a mark oilhor 
of lack of power, of intclligcnt.c, or of moral 
keouncss and couiago 

21 Incidciiuli) tho dutj of man towards 
infro-human animals ns far as physical values 
lire concerned nift> bo emphasised Jn so far 
IS ho IS able he should accept the responsibility 
of doing all possible for tho physical good and 
tho eradication of physical bad for the animals 
with whom he comes mco definite contact It 

8 Tl oro is roo n lu ercry btate for a If n si r o/ 
Co-ordinalton wl o»e lutj it alioaM be to cons der aoU to 
j Iw out ll e best foims of co-<tfdin*t on He way or way 
ot bo an evccutito of! cor sseirearastanccs saggest Re 
I ,sy suiiply be nn .tdi i«or leaving tl c s pren o autl orify 
1 carry out \ 1 at scenx gsod in hu proposals 
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IS not sufficient to -rlopC the raaxim of ftJIeria 
tion of the sufTiring of animals there must 
also bo an effort to lead them to the goods 
Only the limits of human cvpacity should set 
the limit to this tjpo of activitj 

22 What these limits are roan himself 
only comes to know through actual experience 
And little experience is required for him to 
find out certain of the fundamental limitations 
Ho is almost p(iwerle«s m face of the carlh 
qu iko, the humcatie, the lightning , the nature 
of the soil ho cm chinge but little, oxen his 
own physical n iturc is more fixed than other 
wise Whether ram shall come or not, thus 
affecting the production of bis food and clothing 
depends not on man's activity, whether as on 
uidividual or as one of a social group The 
consideration of physical values, however great- 
ly they demand human activity, leads one 
beyond it But of the physical bads whjcb as 
far as roan is concerned aro uiipreventiWe, it 
may be said that bnman activity can in some 
eit»rnt alleviate the suffering The sufferings 
•which come thus, e g by pestilence and famine, 
are a call for a moral recognition of social 
solidarity They may m the end be found to^ 



bo a moms to luglier values, and tlius though 
bid in thcmsoUcs, not anniitigited ovil. 

22. Tho couliol of the phj sical, as far as 
that IS possible, is at almost over) turn found 
to 1)0 related to tho evtent of mm's knowledge 
concerning it. Thus Bacon aitli his dicti'vi in 
rcferenco to Xaturo “Knowledge is power,” 
laid one of tho foundation stones of modern 
natural scionco. Error undoubtedly leads to 
physical suficring in a very largo number ot 
instances, uhilo truth opens the eyes to a wider 
and wider circle of goods and how they may 
he attained. To tho consideration of the 
clianotcr of truths and errors the attention 
must now be turned. 
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1 TUo ftUnmmcnt of inan\ of the pb3*siwl 
t^oods and the eradication of jn'm\ of the 
|ih}*sical tiatls is <iOcn to doi>cnd in part ■upon 
JvnowJcdgc acquired In the intoHcct. Tin* 
leads to tho considcntion of what arc bcs 
called intolloctual a-alucs Intdledml 

arc dircctl) a«ociatcd with tlio mtollcct, and 
are commonly described as trnlbs and errors 

2 The prDjx)sitions — Hies are earners cf 
disease . King Charles I of England was 

‘ IroLeaded A straight line is the "shortest 
distance between two jioints Ifennres is the 
sacred cit} of the Hindus 3Iost politicians 
have never scriousI;k studied the problems o'" 
politics — are all truths, or at least aro gencrallv 
accepted as such by those who have thought 
over these things Thej laaj b© regarded as 
simple examples of intellectual goods* It ma}^ 
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he neU to point out that intellcctunl goods arc 
not ncccssarilj* accompanied by n feeling of 
pleasure : somo truths arc assocwtctl with pain 
much mcro than ^ritU pleasure. This does 
not afibet the desire of the rational mind to 
hnow the truths-— rather than to be tleliulcd by 
errors. 

3. On the other hand, the propositions— 
The sun goes round tbc»eanh the earth i'^ 
Hat; The Buddha’s tooth trascs long as a roan’s 
finger : By tho uttemneo of spoils trltches causo 
diseases and death : The British Government 
IS not controlled b> financial interests— are 
examples of errors or intollcctual bads. False- 
hoods, being uhat maj ho termed “lotentionar’ 
errors, are also in part moral bads as tar as tho 
person who utters them is concerned. For 
those who accept them ihoj arc simpl) errors. 
Again, errors may bo associated with feelings 
of pleasure or emotional satisfactioc-but the 
healthy mind will usually try to reject error in 
fuiy case, immediately it is known to be such. 
Indeed, it seems correct to say that when an 
error is known as sudi it is rarely possible for 
the individual to reap emotional satisfaction 

from it. 
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4 Intellectual g<K)ds and bads thus have 
a character ol their oam-thej are sui ffenent' 
They raaj bo, and often are, e\trmsie in that 
thcj lead to other goods or bads. But the 
rntrinsic character of intellectual goods and bads 
■can only bo known truly by acquaintance — 
liko all other type* of values 2feTcrtbole‘i'> 
the fact roav lo mdirectlr indicated b} 
pointing to the devotion of roany men to the 
search for knowledge apart ftom any convictiw 
that oven if obtained it would be practicaliv 
useful Koo^\ledge for the sale of knowledge 
does not appear to those ^bo are genuine 
students to bo auy less reasonable than beauty 
for the sake of beauty, or v irlue for its own 
sake, or pleasure for its own sake. 

We are not here concerned with Truth 
What IS truth ^ sard Pilate, and adds Bacon, 
ho would not wait for an answer* Yet f^r 
ages before and over since Pilate mankind has 
watted for an answer to this question It is 
still disputed, and though during the last few 
decades the problem has been investigated 
probably more intensively than ever previoush , 

It may bo doubted whether anyone would claim 

S Tii4 Ft rth Go’p'l *toi 3S Bacon Fstrty on Fratk ' 
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tlut lio or an^bo<ly dso has arrncd ot a 
wtisfactor) conclusion U lint wc arc concerned 
'' ith aro truths and errors These aro expressed 
aa individual propositions Tho} are particulars, 
whether tho^ refer to principles or to porcoptual 
or other psychical experiences Further, tboj 
‘re n onl\ as part cuUr events or ex 
lericnces m the minds of indnidual persons 
An examination of truths and errors reveals 
that thoj aro mostlj positiio and not moroli 
negative E^cn when the) appear to bo 
tegativo tho) aro posiiuc m implication, 
indicating a judgment ujon somo object or 
objects of csperienco, perceptual or other 
llrief consideration of most errors t?iU aufiico 
to show that they arc not simply tho absonce 
of truths Of course, for an error to exist in 
a particular person s mind, the corresponding 
particular truth must necessarily bo absent 
hut errors ate more than the absence of 
truths Jly oim experionco is almost com 
plctely void of truths such ns are included m 
the science of chemistry, but it is not therefore- 
rich in errors concerning such matters There 
IS a more oiflc«s general absence of truths and 
errors seeing that I rarely read about or mate 
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judgment on objects of cbemical knowledge. 
Or, again, a man maj ask a policeman to tell 
him the direction to someone's residence. 
The policeman mrty tell him 001160117, or he 
maj* Jja7 he does not know, or he maj make 
an error, thus leading the man in a direction 
not giTing him his objective. Similarly there 
may bo positive errors concerning almost all 
aspects of experience. 

3. Truths and errors are judgments usually 
expressed in the form of propositions. To the 
formation of these judgments two factors appear 
to contribute. There is the aciivi^ of the mtod 
which jodges. Due this activity is related to 
something other than itself— the physiwl 
world, emotional states, imagery, ideas, and so 
on. The second factor here indicated is what 
was preriously described as facts and valncs. 

G. The type of mental fiactioa involved 
in the making of intcllectnai judgments is most 
commonly called reason, though sometimes 
more" specificaUy, the intellect. Sometimes,’® 
borrerer, the reason, perhaps justifiably, is 
10 Dr Hastings KftsIidaU*»«wtt«at.o’t^ that tft« luoral 
jttdgtnenc U e->reahallj- a judgmeat >j- rMsen f«en>s ti> 
,,pp}j,tlusviesr T^fo'yo/GooJanflSnl. Osford lO'lj, 
Book IclJ C.b!*®/* Cmifefftirf on ton I Loniion 19H 
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idctttiticd T.aU the v-ijaatj ol the mmd to 
make judgtncn's i** such In ^ hichovcr ray 
he term is used it socras to I o a iiarticular 
fanction the mml nhicb letds to tbo 
formation of truths and error Without some 
exercise of iho ac ivitr of i easo i there can 
ho neither 

''CK-in^ that tiu. mam aim oi the o discus- 
■sions IS t) consider tbo charac ers ot goods and 
ha 1^ and hor the former may bo obtained and 
the latter indicated it is of impirtanco to asn. 
how orrof!. aro cans.. 1 1 his must h in one ot 

the two JictoTs, or m Votb or m ibo nature ot 
the relation botiv ecu thorn The chie theories 
as to the cause of error will bo briefly s irvo} od 

7 It maj bo main aim, 1 tint error arise 
thmugh an impcrloction of ixasjn as a form 
of human actiTity JsicUoviowi sometimes 
urgvd on the ground of tho theory of ovolution 
For according, to hat theory man in his. 
lUescnt form is but tho hig,hcs known membei 
of an asccu Img serums and though ho may 
seem more advanced towarl perfection than 
■ever before higher stages ma^ yet be reached 
So JUS as the physical oye is not able to see 
overjtbmg unadel and frequently meets its 
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limits when aided, and sometimes is structurally 
ho ca\iso of illusions, it is believed that 
eycrj part of the bod^ has its defects And, 
if tho body, Vib^ not tlit miud^ Are there 
not signs that mind lias e\olvcd'? If so, how 
can any factor in it Lo considered perfect 
Any such form of argument must m the 
end defeat itself lor, in accord mco with its 
own implications must jt not also bo defective ^ 
And if It IS defective, whj should it be 
accepted ^ Or again— if the theory of evolution 
IS to bo treated as true in application to 
e\orj thing, including reason, the theory must 
iteoff share in Che cfefecCs of the reason which 
has ckboniCed it There ts no nay of demons* 
trating that reason is imperfect ns it exists m 
man, and until thero is, tbo onl^ rcasonallc 
attitude is to trust it with confidonco as not 
defective Such acceptance of reason has be^n 
n, most prominent characteristic of the greatest 
philosophical thinkers of the East and the 
West It can hardly ho^ denied that nearly all 
attempts to dethrone reason have involved 
vital appeals to reason itself, which however 
13 far too rational to commit saicido Th© 
view that reason is defective bemij rejected^ 
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tbero remains the problem as to hoiv error 
arises when reason, is petfcct.” 

8 One proposed solution to this problem 
ma) bo called the ethical vion of the exuso of 
error. An mtcllcclunl judgment being a form 
of mental actu ity is as such related to the will * 
It IS maintained that in this as in all other 
forms of its expression there arc influences 
Ifom the interests, desires, or feelings of the 
subject, Frrors arc thus bchorod to arise 
because, under the influcnco of non rational 
factors, the reason has been wrongly directed 
by tho wiU. This conception of tho origin of 
error appears to bo that which appealed most 
to the classical Greek philosophers, whose 
teaching emphasises tho neccssitj of controlling 
tho non rational factors according to reason. 
The same general attitude is to be seen m 
those forms of Eastern thought which adrocatc 
forms of asceticism ns accompaniments to the 
effort to como to a knowledge of truth The 
relation of the apprehension of truth to the 
moral is an important teaching of Scholastic 

11 The importance ol reseon Ibr religion and it place in 
It hare been more iulh discnsaed in my lltit an 
‘ nil I'eltffio n PeF f/f FarodalSlS cli II III andV 
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limits when ftiiktl, nml fcointtiinc'; is structur3U\ 
the cause of illuMons, it k l>cl?c%C(l tliat 
c^cry j»rt of the IkkIv has Its defects. And, 
if tlio tody, why not the mind? Arc there 
not fiiijns tliat mind has c\olvo<i? If so, hov 
enn an)' factor in it I'O considered j>crfcct ? 

Any such form of nryunjcnt muct in the 
end defeat itself. For, in n^'ccrdanco with iu 
own implications must it not at«o be dcfcctiro ? 
And if it is dcfcctice, wh> should it be 
accepted? Or ogam—ifthc ilicory of evolution 
is to I'O treated a** true in application l'> 
o\ or) tiling, including reason, tlio theory must 
lUelf sh.aro in the defects of tho rc.a?on which 
has elaborated it. There is no way of doraons- 
tmting that reason is im|»crfecl as it exists in 
man, and until tlicro is, tho only reasonable 
attitudo is to trust it with confidcnco as not 
defective. Such acceptance of reason has been 
A most prominent characteristic of tho greatest 
philosophical thinkers of the East and the 
West, It can hardly bo^ denied that nearly ah 
attempts to dethrone reason have involved 
vital appeals to reason itself, which however 
is far too rational to commit suicide. Tlie 
slew that reason is’ defective boing rejected. 
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romams tbo p„b'cm as to botv error 
arises wbon reason is perfect '• 
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philosophy, mcdUoTal and modom." Tho 
modern voluntaristic systems of psychology, 
insisting, as they do, upon the element of 
purpose iu all human conduct hate given much 
support to this theory of error. Errors ore 
'made because, whether wo arc ciplicitly anno 
of it or not, our judgments are being partly 
determined by our interests. That this docs 
not necessarily moan that the feelings corrupt 
the leason may he seen by considering the 


ne^t solution. 

0. Tho making of a judgment involves 
not merely 'tbo function of rc.ison but also 
fACts in relation to wbicb the judgment 1“ 
given, A proposition or judgment is the 
product of ie.ason survoying the facts. Such 
f.ict8 become known either through one’s own 
immediato ocquaintance with them or through 
soma form of description transmitted to us by 
others who have had actual acquaintance with 
the particular facts concerned. Thus it is 
contended that error arises if leason is led to 


jn eDtpia«-*»l lo' thousl»t hy mj 

{omerp«pX..4*- *“ on 

t rAiutom i'fA in the Indian Philo-wpluJal Bevic« 
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pronounce o judgment going beyond the faeti, 
os ojponenoed If all tl,e facts acre ezper. 
«nced, then there would be no error Such a 
'row accords closolj with the conviction of 
common sense, but the question still remains 
w y a function regarded as no in itself do 
octive is led to pronounfte wrcOo judgments 
m The answer to the problem enunented 
's essentially a rolum to the ethical View V 
is led to make i judgment, even though 
10 osperienoed facts arc inadequate, because 
personal interests The de.>iro for some 
One usion may load a man to maLo a judgment 
^ ea he ought rather to scsp^id judgment 
ncer the influence of feelings his attention 
(an t us the oporxtion of reason) may be 
irccted towards the facts which satisfy and 
^iverted from others Ihe judgments then 
laany instances le false How 
filse may onij Le clearly ^een when 
relev int facts arc cons dered 
The general conclusion rea bed may 
-Rcotoji T V ckisfeij\.ct, 
tgmerds o i 

and this ts f)&)tu’7itly due to the 
f ncf’ oj jeclmy on tfei if I \ little reflect 
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ion will show how ibis conception of error fits 
in with an acknowledgement of an evolution 
of knowledge, even while rejecting tho view 
that reason as such is at any stage imperfect. 
For tho advance or development of knowledge 
is real if the judgments at a higher level 
lepresent a wider contact with the relevant 
faets.*^ "• 


12. The goods and bads of the intellect, 
that is, truths and errors, being individual 
propositions, and the aim of man having 
relation to such particulars, it is an advantage 
to consider them in groups or classes, according 
to the nature of tho csperionced facts. In 
regard to each and every side of life truths, 
oven to tho smallest detail, aro in themselves 
better than errors. It is no unworthy endeavour 
of the human mind to strive for the fullest 


knowledge. Kevertheless, it has perforce to 
be admitted that tbo fullest knowledge in 
many spheres of thought is open only to 
specialista in those spheres. For tho ordmarj 

23 HiTor-V*' I»crhap« rather the appearanee of error— 
sometimes reiaiile*! man’s hnitade — or again 

rather his apparent hnitude. Or analysis this theory 
would tend tolcomc unGcr one or other of tho attitadc* 
duenssed \ 
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individual it must often— most often — be 
sufficient if tlie most interesting and the most 
practical truths are known, aud the intellect- 
ually. narrowing and practically pernicious 
■errors are avoided. Even such a limited 
acquaintanco with truths in the different 
realms of thought will comprise no insignific- 
ant intellectual wealth. 

There is no great dlBiculty, for purposes 
such as the present, m classifying truths and 
errors accotdmg to the sides of experience with 
which they deal. The classes as here given 
•do not claim to be logically exclusive m the 
last analysis. Truths and errors may relate to 
>, one’s own body ; ILone’sown mindj ni other 
human beings; iv. infra-buman animate nature, 
V. inanimate nature ; vi. the ultimate character 
•of reality, including the possible existence (and 
nature ) of beings (such as non-human spirits, 
as God and angels) not implied in the previous 
•classes. 

13. One who closely examined most of the 
cutiicula of the general educational institut- 
ions’^ of the past and of the present might with 

»Ui Uae proLaWe erceptton of some parts of tLe 
•eJncationil systems of the United States of America 
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good grounds supposo that there has been n 
continued conspiracy to boj-eott any detailed 
Knowledge ot his own body on the part of the 
Individual. Yet tho body, as an ever present 
reality for c,ach person, should bo for each a 
source of intellectual interest. That it is not 
so is duo almost to a cultirated neglect. The 
•hnowlcdgo has obviously also an citrmsic 
value in rnspoct of tho attainment of other 
classes of goods. 

Tho truths which arc groupea together in 
tho soionoos of human physiology and hjgiono 
nii-ht be studied first. Eut these treat in a 
..enorol manner with the subject-the phj siolog} 
and hygiene of an “ideal” or an "average” 
individual. There remains tho particular per- 
son’s closo investigation of tho peoallarities of 
his own body. Some day, perhaps, as adherents 
to some religions ato required to make 

MriodicaUy amoraland spiritual solf-ovamina. 

lion, so human beings may be taught to make 
■fldically essuaination of their omi bodies. 
Itow that is to bo done scientifieallj , in a 
manner to be of real value, needs detailed 
tatmetion. The nature ot tho origin of the 
body from the bodies of tho parents; tho chief 
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grounds for the theory that it is also a lineal 
descendant of remoto non human ancestors in a 
continuit} of anim il life , the outlines of human 
anatomy, the physiological processes ofniUrit 
ion, and groirtli , the nntuie of tho organs o 
*56060 and of icspiration as arcll as the physio 
logical chaTacteristics of sleep, physical decay, 
seiulit}, and death — truths about all these will 
to most persons proro interesting and prac ically 
benedeial The physical peculuritics of tUo m 
duidual both in its particular cnnronmeut can 
bo investigated satisfactonh only after the 
aaorago conhtions arc more or less clear, 

14 1 he individuals ignorance of his o\ui 

mind IS often greater than that oonceining his 
oim bodi Tho elementary truths of physio 
logy aro moro widclj difiused than those of 
isychology The perceptions ot tho bod}, 
depending on tho senses, are more obvious 
than tho factors of tlio roind, the mturo of 
which IS learned chiefly through introspection. 
In recognising features of lus own bod} the 
individual is aided by the easy acquaintance 
vuth the simvHiities and diflorences of the 
bodies of others but the Lnowledgo of the 
mmds of others is more indirect and inexact 
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and afl'ordi litllo help in introspectiTO analysis 
of one’s own mind. 

X ‘^CTJons enquiry into the origin of his 
mind rarely leads a iwrson to Uio conclusion 
that it arose from iho [arents. The origin and 
tho destiny of the mind are not to ho Itarnt 
from psychology, hut aro the subject of spec- 
ulations in metaphysics and ficlicfs in religion. 
Tint of tho nature of tho mind ns it is, 
psychology in its different branches Ins some- 
thing to teach, at onco intrinsically intcrc-sting 
and crtriiisically useful. To discuss Uiis in 
detail is tho task not of this hook but of 
special works on psychology. Incldontally, 
howoror, it may bo pointed out that tho 
practice of introspection which tho study of 
one's own mind systcmaticaUy involros, leads 
to a better understanding of the real character 
of the motives which underlie conduct, and 
as to tho actual things wo truly believe and 
not merely pretend to believe. For personal 
progress in tho attainment of goods and the 
Ladication of bads, as well as for social 
advance, such “knowing one’s own mind” is 
an invaluable factor. Here, espeeialiy, a man 
may sco many actual evampies of how his 
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feeltDgs snd mtcicsts h^ve warped hi® jud^j 
mcnt and led him to error A knowledge of 
ones own mind — ^aincd partly bj considei 
ition of tho truths of the science of psychology ^ 
which 111 0 physiology is of in average” or 
“ideal man, and partly by recognition of 
peculiarities — ought olao to aid in observing 
Avli^t aspects of mental life are being neglected 
and what over emphasised. The more closely 
the individual investigates his own mmd, the 
more timbs and tho less errors he has 
concerning it, the raoro probable are his 
judgmect? ss to tho nitods of othots hkoiy to 
be conect 

lo rUcre IS no ncvd for us to discu s 
independently the I nowledgc of the bodies ef 
others The belief in the ciistcnco of oth^i 
mmds is justified b\ analogy, althou^jh the 
belief miy not have arisen, by any conscious 
logical analogy Ihe judgments as to the 
nature of tho mind of another person depend 
upon (a) his own sutements, and (b) his acts 
both as interpreted by tho oxporienco of tljo 
individiul judging The difticulty hero is two 
fold In tho first place tho statements may bo 
erroneous juderaenta o* deliberate falschooik 
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mth intent to deceive In the second pheo 
notions may be evpicssions of diftorent idcis 
or foclmgs in dinorcnl individimh, md m «onio 
instances tlioi also mav be meant to dooeivo 
The bnonledgo of the minds of others is 
likely to be interesting in itself it ma) also 
ho of ovtrinsic value. Especially is one 
coneerned with the real motives and actual 
beliefs of others Errors are apt to arise here 
through analogies formed in reference to the 
members of partienlar groups, but earned 
wrou"lj beyond them 'Ibo fioaneiei and the 
merchant, for ovample, carrying on the greater 
portion of their operations aith tie main 
motivo of accumulating private v ealtli, meet 
prcdominautl) m their most active times men 
inspired with similar motives Thus, in such 
minds the judgment frequently arises that this 
man that man, in f vet any man is imbued also 
with egoism and solflshness. as the mam spring 
rf his action A similar type of error arises 
lUth most of those whose educition or ocoiipa 
uon has been m special groups, as soldiers, 
teachers, priests The error arises a, the 
oppheation to individuals beyond the group 
what may bo correct only within the group 
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'fho best toTtj to pro^t such err 
'» «ci,(i i, 0 hM forms of spec.al.st o l ” 
■'ll! further to promote as much intorc'^'^''””’ 
I'rasiHo bet«en the different groups “'f 
(lividuals constituting society ^ 

The whole range of the Insto^.^ i 
niths or tho possibility of truths whL°^"'' 
prove in themselves interesting 
;»« oivu interest and the generat or 
Ij^dening tbe oiiUooh tho truths oft,! 
Imo no great contribution to male to h 
no fara-but to admit little praam L ?" 
m history IS only one more mason for ei!t”° 
sising Us great intrinsic worth The mA 
- perhaps naturally, certami; 
most interested as a rule in the gCt 1 
lucnts and men of Ins own times and his 
_nce_,f he e,,„ g„t („ ^^om, 

hen his vision is broadened to those of „ * 

times beyond his own poople_tho immea!!' 

onvironment Ihen the mom and mom rem! 

In turning to the pist it is first tho past of h 
OU n people and then of thoso mote closely rola! 
od of whom ho wishes to learn A knowled„ 
Of his own people, present and past, and of 
all others in proportion to tho closeness or 
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Otherwise to his people should constitute an 
element m the sum total of intellectual good*-. 

The truths of history which men find of 
highest worth do not concern the wers end 
political fends which represent chiefly the 
ofiects of the bad elements m human natorc, 
and m general, human fadura to aehiere 
1, ichor goods “ lUthcr nhat appeals most .s 
the description of the personalities and career, 
of noble men, the movements of civilisation 
md eulturo triumphing over barbarism and 
chaos After all, it is impossible rciisonablj 
to deny thit it is the great religious personal- 
ities and moral teachers who have raado the 
m'oatest and most direct impression on tin. 
largest numbcis of the human moe. So again 
the history that entrances is not so much 
accounts of works of art but -works of art 
thomselaos,— tho masterpieces of fliidias, tbs 
Bivina Commodia of Dante, tho works of Michael 
Angelo the mtelloctnal reflections of loibni/, 
the drama of Slia’-espcaie, the imisie of IVagnor 
and Beethoven, the saintliness of St. Francis, 


— rthclcAJ the hisiorj !iook» for sebooU wnl 

15 JseTC ' of lh« political and tl b 

iwlitions* ° from ’'■hich 5l «ill 

eirvrt lo tockae.r 
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llie moral force of John ICno^ , the utterance's, 
the grasp of the pioblcm of life of the Buddha, 
the poems of a Tukaram, the songs of Chait- 
'nja, the great temples of Buddhism and 
Hinduism — these and a myriad other thmgs 
"hich go to form wh\t there is irorth having a 
history of Thus, in intimate enjoyment and 
understanding of these actualities of literature 
And art in all its forms tlie truths of men's 
Joinds may become known and found to be 
■'forth all the effort to attain them 

1C The mfra human world of animat© 
uituro also aftords a wealth of intellectual 
cnjojTnent, whether on the side of plant life 
or animal life in all their varied forms Few 
l>cisons who seriouslj take up the study of the 
n Uure and life historv of some living organism 
or organisms, fill m tlio course of time to be 
come entranced with the subject And tins is 
quite apart from anj extrinsic value in the 
truths which become known — m fact, compara 
tivolj fei7 truths m these realms have a direct 
l*earing on non mtollectual human welfare But 
thoso which do are of aery great importance 
One may smglo out the good effects which 
accrue m increased production c g of grain or 
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of milk, by the application of scientific methods 
of cultivation, breeding, and feeding, based on 
the knowledge of truths in these directions. 

17. But as mankind and indeed all forms 
of animate nature live in intimate relations 
with the inanimate aspects of the world, these 
afford again another icalm for intellectual 
activity. Now, though tho more truths a man 
may be aware of in this as in other sp'heres, 
tho better, as the opportunity to attain them 
is so limited, none but specialists can hope to 
acquire much knowledge in these directions. 
The truths of astronomy, of geology, of in- 
organic chemistry, of the various branches of 
physics may no doubt be deeply interesting to 
those who may give adequate time to their 
study, but for the average individual they do 
not possess a high position In tho scale of 
intellectual goods. As a rule ho will bo quite 
satisfied to obtain the advantages which the 
knowledge of these truths in the mind of the 
jpecialist leads to in practical life. His philo- 
sophy of life much affected by 

ignorance on such subjects. Tho chief require- 
ment is that he shall bo firmly convinced of 
the reign of order and tho general absence of 
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capnco 111 tbo world of natuie 

18 VU the types of truths and eirois so 
far referred to ore the subjects of investigation 
of particular sciences, to the expositions of 
^hich readers must turn foi details There 
are also certain more formal studies, such as 
mathematics and logic, which are concerned 
With the more abstract principles and relations 
implied in those sciences Some acquaintance 
With mathematics and logic is indispensable 
for a correct appreciation of much m the realm 
of intellectual values Hut the moie deeply 
they are studied the morn evidently they are 
seen to bo bound up with coosnleiations of a 
philosophical character It is only few, how 
ovei, who have the capacitj or the opportunity 
to occupy themselves with such discussions, 
howcaci much m the end they boar on the 
more obvious problems of the philosophy of 
life In \ lew of the purpose ot this book no 
further lefcrcnce will be made to them but 
the attention must now bo turned to a review 
of the chief philosophical attitudes and systems 
As these are closely connected with a man’s 
mode of hfe, ate in some waj expressions of 
philosophies of lifo-sccn fiom the sido of 
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intoUoct-they vrill need more detailed Ircat- 
iQcnt. 

The persons who make a sjjecial study of 
philosophy will be aware of a number of posi- 
tions not discussed liore, but in one way or 
another they aro simply refinements on the more 
general views considered. A detailed investi- 
gation would indicate man}* moro arguments 
for and against tho .views than those actuall} 
raised. Tho chief views are Agnosticism, 
Scepticism, Materialism, Absolutism, Flnralism, 
and Theism. In connection with all these it 
may with good grounds be roaintomed that 
errors have arisen from insufficient acquaintance 
with or consideration of the relevant facts and 
m part to the influence of tho non-rational 
factors of experience. In these general philo- 
sophical theories the cflecls of tho emotional 
dispositions .and of the practical Interests of 
tho individuals are particularly oiident-and it 
is well to admit the fact. Physical sanit} and 
moral attitude, to sa} nothing of aestiietir 
and religious feelings Iiaao moro influence in 
the detonnination of a person’s philosophy 
than roen-cspecialh philosophcrs-are usually . 
willing to acknowledge 
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1'* 1 /) ( f t « i IS nn excellent oxnm|l 0 

lliQ influence of j,cocril mental attitude on 
1 1 ilosophical opinion It is not tUo jrofcssioii 
<1 a particular pliilosopliv but rather of the 
ib'iGnce of an^ phiIo<i;opb^ Tbo Aj,nos ic 
v.ub regard to all or most— ultimate problems 
‘ I do not 1 non D it this often moan's I 
1 uc not ^et Icon able to como to ana more 
or l*>ss accoi tal lo roiitiusion on tl o matter 
Siicli m ittUudo i** (jiiito rca&ouallo and is 
far fcotn hopeless Vt times Agnosticism goes 
turtl er, raeimng iirtuallj Ibaaocomo to 
the conclusica tli 1 1 am i noraut of tlie most 
j robablc solution that I eh ill rein un so and 
tl at It IS of httlo sjgnifiwnco tba I shall 
reni'^tn so That it is i more serious attitude 
l>ordeting upon "^cef ticism Tbo Agnostir is 
impressed bj the f ict ih it there is so i uirh — or 
so little — to bo said for anj and. all t eias nrt 
\o no eaidcutla reliable means oi dec dm" 
l>o axen them 

Vs tbo iigni Stic ma mains no positn o tl o r\ 
la the ultimato a^aiest ons bis opponent is not 
oncerned with na 1 ind of refuuatioi All 
Ic mi} do IS to tra to jersuado the agiostic 
to reconsider tl e diflcrent theories of a positiae 
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t^pc. In support of tins Jt tni\ bo poinKn! 
out tint the practical ftctiou mid altitude o* 
tho agnostic suggests riot s > ranch agnosticism 
as n \ftciUition l«;Uccn tho other dilTcrent 
vici\s. Tor cxnnplc, ho treats tho world of 
nature is a more or less orderly R>slem; his 
own hodj ho regards not ns a chaos hut as a 
more or less intcUigiblo a hole tn his gcncnl 
dealings Mith others he nets on the mow that 
thc> arc ritioual bcairt^i In one ami 
another his conduct which shows what he 
rcall) iKthtics— though ho nn; not admit U 
and :na) pretend not to know it — roreils i 
conTiction that tho uniTcrso is to a largo 
extent rational and mlclligiblc Ills rammer 
of action, Ins conscrsation, his feelings will 
su that he IS moro inclined to net citlicr, 
as iIiou"li this present life is all or that con 
bCiousncss continues bejond physical death In 
a thousand wa^s often unsuspected, it becomes 
evident that tho agnostic acts as though he 
bclieics m God or does not lie assumes the 
attitude of ignorance scry largely because ho 
docs not sufficientlj consider all the facts, in 
eluding those of his own conduct At one 
time ho sets as though a confirmed materialist. 
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at another as thoUj^h a definite theist anu so 
0^1 His facillation from one attitude to an 
other IS most often due to lack of the necessary 
effort and concentration to follow out the 
discussions It is m part a cause of and an 
eScct of vacillation in conduct The only 
remedy is thioUj^h the establishment of a 
particular positive position as more justifiable 
and even as more probable also than anj other 
View To do this involves an examination of 
the leading positive philosophies of life But 
before tal mg up such no examination it s 
necessary to consider the attitude of Scepticism 
which the agnostic may adopt m face of 
criticism 

20 Scei ii'Oisin somewhat dogmatically is 
a rule, asserts that nothing can be I nown 
I 0 about the ultimate nature of reality The 
obvious retort to such a contention is that this 
appears to be itself an important piece of m 
formation, and it might be well to I now ho r 
It IS arrived at A person who is genuine 
and serious m his scepticism has more often 
than not arm cd at the position by a process 
of rejection of first this vieiv and then that 
and that till no new seems to remain I he 
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(Iitrerenco bettrcen tho sceptic and the nou- 
sccptic will thn<? dcpoad upon the acceptance 
or rejection of this or that fundamental in the 
(liffercnt sj'stsm'?. Tho onl)' way to crcomc 
«=ccpticisin is to reconsider these. It 1003' also 
l<o contended against the agnostic and the 
sceptic that the human mind his shm.n great 
cipicity for knoalcdgo in tho difFcront empirtc- 
.j1 sciences, and there U no sulKclcnt rcison 
for tho rieir that tho human mind is eo’istitu- 
tionall.v unable to come to rational conclusions 
ns to tho nature and meaning of life and tho 
universe. 

21 . It is on the supposed results of human 
reason in the more conspicuous of tho empiriC' 
al 'ciences that Materialism is thought to 
jind its justification. Materialism is tho theory 
that Rcalit}' is mitcrUl. Man)* causes iuve led 
to its acceptance in wide circles of readers in 
recent times. Tho material appears so obvious ; 
and it has been wrongly boliei cd that it is on 
the assumption of tho truth of Miterialism 
that the sciences have progressed to scf great 
an oitent during tho last conturj’. Tho sciences 
h ive in fact progressed without that assumption, 
which\^thcy do not make. Materialism ma}' he 
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Tv]ccted on tlirco de tnito grounds — i the 
Pi 5 }cliolOpicil, 11 the rpistemological and 
in the rOnwl, Aesthetic ind Religious 
I ho J’s^ehologicil ii^uraent a^jainst llatcii 
dism IS Int u endoa\ours to exphm mentil 
states IS tho product of matter, \ hilo psycho 
ligieall} it cau be seen that it is onlj in 
niPiiul stitca that matter ( if there is an^ 
such) is I noun \\ Imt reason Jns tho materj 
dis tor boiicsmg th\t nuttet existed pcesions 
to eonsoiousiicss and produced consciousness 
trom usolf’ This leads, to the dcmind for son <» 
c’cir conception of rliat is meant bv niattoi 
Ml the quilities included lu tho connotation 
)f the term aro 1 noun immediUel) 1 } th.. 
senses-— ind thus through mental chinnels — 
01 are i iforred, thus also throi^h men I 
operation '^Iitenalism can with good rc is. m 
I e charged ti ith the f lUaq^ of lertn prole 
1 uttuig tliP cait before the hoist regardii g 
mind as the result of material processes when 
matter e\n only be knoovn to exist when ct 
pcneuced by mind 

riie Epistcmologicilaigiimtiil' against Matei 
lahsm IS even more dernsne This maintains 
lha Materialism is quite t nablo to give in\ 
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nrtount of tlio distinction bcliiccn troths end 
errors As the omterse is siiiipK i tnacliinc, 
11 irking iiccording to itniforra hirs, i-liatcrcr 
I roliositions It rrmlitccs nrc as fiicti cqiialli 
tri.0 or ciiialh W'C Thus in one mind 

1. , pears tho jiidgnicnl ■‘Sfalcriilism is tnie,” 
and in another •• Materialism is false ” M hich 
1, to be accop'cdt Milcrialism can gno no 

1.. 0umIs to accept llio former rather thin the 
latter. 

I'lnall} , .Materialism is Jlistli cinrgcil iritli 
leing too mrroir, it is alt error arising from 
an modequite eoDsidcmion of facts 1 siiccialli 
1, It unable to gtio eni satisfactory accotint of 
Ibe fundamentals of moral, aesthelie and 
religions experience* None of theso can lo 
complotelj expressed in terms of matter and 
motion. There is, for example, m the moml 
life m sooiet} somctliine far more than an 
interaction of physiologic-d orgamsms—tkero 
uo "ills, fcolmgsi ideas— none of irhioli c.an 
le explained in one sray by tho idea of matter, 
further— even that charattcristic svhieh dif 
Icrentiates a physiological o^nism from a 
mere physical morganic body has ncier been 
shonn to bo a form of non-vilal qualities of 
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m'xtcrial element® But nil thi*? is no criticism 
of the physical science®, which represent im 
portant fields of humnn knowledge, and arc 
‘puto independent of tho theory of Afatcrnlisra 
22 In recent times attempts hi\c been 
made to nioid some of these obvious difficulties 
of Jlitenahsm a theory which may bo called 
Viifmf Ifonts i« According to tin® Reahtj 
IS one 10 essence I ut it i® neither matter noi 
mind, which arc simph its chief fo’m® of 
maoifcstation \\ hat it is m itself, otheiwiso 
tlnnbemg the basis of what avol now as matter 
md mmd, is not expressed Tins altitude 
has been common amongst certain physical 
''ciODtists, for evample, Ernst Haecl el of Jena 
ind W ilhelm 0->twil(l of Leipzig The post 
tion IS to all intents and purposes the same as 
Agnostic sm, but o\ in„ to its adoj tion chiefly 
ba bomo prominent pbvsicil scientists it ha® 
tended more popularla to lipso into a mater 
I ilistic mode of thought 

Another mow which is similarly agnostic in 
character, if considered metaphysically, is that 
ot Pheno^ne^laI ism, which regirds phenomena 
is all that may be 1 nOwn Either phenomena 
constitute all that exists-thmi they are the only 
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Hc-ihlj-ind the transition to a t} pe of Idealism 
IV nlm )st inevitable , or there is s )mctbmg 1 
j 011(1 pbenomena-and the ittitudo is that i'’ 
Vgnosttcistn In the latt r uisc it is not raid", 
cl‘'ar hon oven tho cxi» nc'^ Oi a co-iise o' 
plicnomcna becomes kuovii 

Till- I olief of tho majontv of human beiim'- 
if iliL. question were pu- to tiiem, withoui 
ircliminari discussion— is probably that (f 
that both matter anl mind arc in 
tlicinsclvcs real— withou anv thought being 
on ortamed of any ca-wn :al or esisten mI 
dv.pendcu(-e Tbo dependence, it thought of 
Mould usually be concvivcd is one of mmd on 
rnikU-r lo crittcil rctlectio i Dualism ivill 
inpeat im«atisfictor/ lor similar reasons as 
3IateriilisrD, in so far as it implie? the rcali ; 
of matter ns distinct from what m experience 
IS called tbc “ material ' Thus, the three 
theories of 'Neutral Mouiv n. Phenomenalism 
lud Dualism are to bv rejected on grounds 
similar to those rcferitd to m the criticism of 
\guos teism and of Ma -riahs n 
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23 \t whnt IS frequently supposed to bo 
the opposite e'ctrcmo from Materialism aro the 
various theories which maintain that Reality 
IS all spiritual, that is, of the nature of mind 
Before discussing tho most important of these 
theories, it is well to consider an objection 
■which the ordinary and less metaphysically 
trained mind not infrequently makes It is 
urged that it is as impossible for one to give 
an account of or understand what mind is as 
to understand what the matter of the material 
ist IS It may indeed be admitted that no 
adequate account of mind can be given in the 
terms of language we employ But this is not 
to be taken as tho same as not knowing what 
mmd is Real knowledge of the mmd is not 
^noxUedge hj (Uscnpiion but immediate a 
^noidedge hy acquamtnnce The materialist m 
the very act of elaborating his theory is aware 
of hi3 mmd Mmd is to be equated with 
consciousness Human beings are minds which 
are aware of themselves — that is are self con 
sciousnesses It may reasonably be doubled 
whether there is any mind which is not in 
some degree self conscious To say that mmd 
IS a willing, feeling, thinking reality, is only 
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to refer to nspcc which can bo truh knoirn 
onlj as factors of or r ithin consciousness 
Kow, though the mtlisiilnal hutnau being 
tljinks of hirnsclf as a mmil and for some 
reason or other belicscs m tho existence o 
other minds the theory Ins been somcwhi 
sridelj held that Rcaht^ is one, either as one 
mind, or as something spirittnl higher than 
mind All forms of tins theory ma^ be tent 1 
Aholutism ith reference to those scrsions 
which endcaioi r to represent the Absolii e as 
one Realit) spiritual but not a consciousrc's 
as Inown b) us, it rnj bo objected once for 
all tint this IS to lapse again into a fom of 
Agnosticism To call the Absolute spiritual 
and then to call it impersonal moans oiibcr 
that tho AbsohiCo is conceived as a society 
minds ( and not itself a mind) or to use the 
term spiritual m a manner cssontiallj immtol 
Iigiblo to minds immediaiclj aware of themselves 
onlj, and this as jicrsonal To treat tho Absolute 
as a societj of minds, not itsolf mmd, is „ 
modified tj pc of Pluralism Absolutism is here 
talcen to mean the theory which regards Peahtj 
as one Mmd, and all apparentlj mdividual minds 
as ultimately identical with one another and It 
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\\ uh fiomo modifications (chiofli regarding 
term j\.)^onal), ilio view of Absolutism 
ju t, indicucd IS prevalent in much Enstern 
thought Eut the process ( or processes ) b} 
'\hich ono IS supposed to attain to ahat is 
sttnotimcs populirl) called * God rcilisation ’ 
professes to lead to an immeoiato ipprehcn 
Sion of tho idcutilt of At on ard Liahman, 
soul and Absolute In so fir as this implies 
an immediate experience as teal 1 no\%lcdp,e, a 
h oirletlge 1 1 / acquaintance it is no open to 
objection from outside lhi« is essentially 
tbo znjaiical attitude and the truh mystical 
’'cems as siicli indescribable But when a 
definite theory isfoimulatcd howeicr intimite 
ly related to such mystical expononco it may 
appear, it challenges crilicil consideration 
i'or It must bo romemberod that tho actuality 
of mystical cxporienco c^n and has been ad 
muted along with intellectual accounts of 
Beality which are not Absolutist 

A survey of tho expositions of Absolutism 
max soon lead to tho recognition that for it 
activity in its essential nature is not admitted 
Tbo ono thing which is clear about actn ity is 
that though it is denommated by a static term . 
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it5 chaiacter js not itself indicated by a static 
idea. There is x fundamental difference 
between a conception of Reality which repre 
seats activity as in ultimate ind as actual in 
individual centres which mutually affect one 
another, and one winch is unable to acknowledge 
activity as real if only because there is no 
Other to act upon In history Absolutism is 
rt theory has been most often associated with 
forms of mysticism which have been quie istic 
and passive 

The theory of Absolutism mun be charged 
ivith an inability to give an intelligible account 
of the distinc ion of truth and error. Each 
time the belief m the reality of an individual 
mind 18 present, there is or there is not such 
a mind For Absolutism the finite individual 
mind IS not ultimately real Thus the belief 
in such is in error But if there is an error 
It must be committed or held by a mind, and 
as there is only one mmd — the Absolute — the 
Absolute must be subject to error Further 
than this, it cm only bo the Absolute which 
knows It to be error Thus, the distinction 
between truth and error is either false or true 
If It IS false, to believe in the distinction is an 
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error— so there is sclf-contrediction and error 
stdl remains. If it is tnie, error also remains. 
Iho conclusion is tint on Absolutist grounds 
wo aro led to a Jlind ivli«ch deludes itself. 
This may suit tho Absolute, but for finite 
tuinds seeking to csca{)u from the bonds of 
®fror, this is to trifio with the problem 

•Absolutism has never jot been able to give 
any satisfactory conception e: tho inlure of the 
historical process. Tho nhole of human hhtorj 
reveals human efiort to ottim to n condition, 
ho it pbjaical woll-bolug, intellectual knon ledge, 
beauty, moral oxcellcncc, or religious peace, 
other than that actually cxponcnccd. Tho 
airiving has mcaningonly in so far as thorebj 
It IS fully believed that something may be 
achieved which otherwise nould not bo. Yet, 
according to the Absolutist, eaerj thing is 
already perfect— in tho Absolute Here, again, 
tho Absolute must bo practising a species of 
self-delusion, and ono mas nell ask — that is, 
the Absolute may a oil ask — v bother it can 
respect itself. 

i In tbo historical it is jicrliaps especially tho 
elements of moral cflort, based upon tho 
distinctions between tbo diflercnt tjpes of 
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tnoral goo(h» and bads, which are considered 
of grci'est imporiince Howerer thet ni'i\ be, 
tho disimcMon bcwncen virtue and vice is held 
IS ftmdsmentaJ Vbsolutism msy be ebar^'erf, 
as before, ^ith eradicating this ns an nltima'c 
distinction. For, in the end it must be the 
Absolute rbich is the subject of all the sms 
as of all the rmnes Tlioj must bo included 
m tho Absolute Mind just as they appear to iis, 
CTca though also they may appear, as Mr 
IJradlcy puts u “ transmuted ’ The latter 
term has to coior a multitude of dilccuhie® 
Nevertheless though tho one Mmd must be 
the one sinning mind ns well as tho one 
■virtuous mind, ft is perfect. In fact, it vrould 
appear that the sms arc an olLmon* in Its 
immutable perfection Ono may well ask. if 
this is the Objec. of religious reverence and 
moral ane. lo suppose so, is to raise the 
question whether the Absolute deludes itsel 

into sinning — for tlie sal e of repentance C 

feltx culjH { 

24 If these ate some of the conclusion^ 
to which we are Jed bj the theory of Absolut- 
ism as one mmd, a return again to the aspects 
of common sense eapcriencc, and an a tempt 
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once more to rc\icw the. whole problem seems 
almost inc\itablo. It is unnecessary to endeav- 
our to solve the problem whether the world 
IS first experienced ns a one or as a many— -if 
It is experienced as n one it may bo merely 
because the mind which thus experiences is n 
one. ^Vhat is undeniable is that by the time 
the individual has attained an intelleetual 
development sulhciently high to begin philo- 
sophical reflection, experience presents a multi- 
tude of aspects. Thus a theory — or a group 
of theories — is formed by insisting on such 
plurality. The forms of Pluralism endeavour 
to account for experience solely by reference 
to a multiplicity of partIcuUrp. According to 
I’luralism Kcality is a multiplicity of reals. 
These may bo ( a ) particul.ar sensations, ( b ) 
particular ideas, (c) particular relations, (d) 
particular feelings ( e ) particular volitions, 

( f ) particular minds. 

2j. There are not merely different kinds 
of colours, sounds, tastes, etc, but each colour, 
each sound, each sensation of any kind is at 
least unique in Us simultaneous relations in 
time and space. To admit the particularity, 
the individuality of sensations, is the basis of 
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a Pluralism of scnsntions But on such a basis 
It 13 evident that no philosophical aieiv of 
Reality IS possible oaer and abo\o their mere 
recognition Experience is of sensations m 
relations, temporal and spacial as the most 
prominent But oicb relation ma) bo regarded 
08 Itself pariiculir— -hence it maj be suggested 
that to tho Pluralism of sensations maj bo 
added a PIur*.lism of relations. This, hoaover 
IS to misconcoivo tbo very character of rebtions, 
T/hich aro not without tho related It is just 
tho relations of sensations to ono another i>hich 
giro a character of unity in oipcriencs and 
constitutes a large clement of its intolligibilitj 
For some most important inflations are those of 
socsatioos to ido'is Ideas Taay also bo con 
sidered as individual and particular-occurring 
in the minds of individuals at different times 
and expressing variations of content Further 
than this, however, is tho fact that it is just 
m relation to ideas that groups of related 
sensations arc o^ten judged as having meaning 
A picture, for example, is a relationship of 
colours but m such a manner as to express an 
idea, or a group of ideas Tho unitj of the 
picture means especially this, that one central 
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idea U called up by tho son'^ations in those 
particular relations. Bat sensations and ideas 
MO known only ns the oxporicnce of each 
individual mind and of this with pirticular 
feelings nnd volitions. There is at least this 
Unity that they are within such .a mind The 
recognition of other minds than one’s own 
tnay load to tho tlieory of a Pluralism of 
minds. This is Pluralism m its most definite 
sense 

28. It may bo said nt once that though 
sheer Pluralism in tho sense that there ma} 
be many minds quite unrelated is conccnable — 
if only because it is conceived - the position 
has rarely, if indeed ever been maintained, 
^y practically all who %/ould call themselves 
pluralists, it is admitted lhat tho ’minds are 
in some manner related. Tins admission 
need not, as so many absolutists suppose, lead 
one straight to tho extreme of Absolutism 
For though tho iclations of sensations and 
ideas to one another imply a mind m which 
they exist m relation, it does not follow that 
for minds to be in relation there must be a 
sort of alUembraeing mind Tho metaphysical 
relationship betavocn minds does not appear 
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capiblo of expression in terms of ideas ^vithin 
tbo minds related. To argue on this ground 
that therefore thcro’is no plurality of niind«, 
but only one mind (astlic absolutist does) 
is to deny tho problem rather than to solve it. 
Or rather- to deny it in this form -for the 
relation of the apparent finite minds, which an 
absolutist must admit is no more intelligible 
for Absolutism than for riuraltsm. To 
thinU*of tlio finite minds as within an all- 
embracing mind as tho sensations and idea^ 
are within the finite minds is to make a false 
analogy on account of an insufficient recogni- 
tion of tho nature of activity, - o serious error 
of Absolutism. Tho pluralist will affirm that 
thero arc changes in his own experience which 
are not obviously due to his own activity. He 
ref’ards them as caused by the influence of 
other realities f in the position being con- 
sidered, other minds ). Some of his experi- 
ences indeed most, appear to be due to an 
interaction between his own mind and some 
other reality, { other mind or minds ). 

10 Hermann Lotze di«cas»e9 Tirtually tlie iame question 
and rejects tlie notioB of what he tenns frantfiint action, 
regarding all as tmmaninl. He maintains that “influence 
cannot ra«s over,” and thus he gives Jijs phiJoEOpbi a 
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the intcnctions occur, or to put it more popu 
lari} how the influence passes from one mmtl 
to another, neither bo nor any other can say 
27 It is the fuluro to account for the 
prcdominan., uniformities of experience the 
predominant mtolhgibilitj of the whole expanse 
of Nature or the great currents of history, 
' hich convicts Pluralism of insufficiency and 
error Pluralism is undoubtedly right m 
^ insisting on the reality of the particulars, 
especnll} o! the individual minds fhe 
whole course of tbo expositfon in this hook 
emphasises the importance, indeed, the necess 
ity of beginning with and continually coming 
bad to the particular constituents of ex 
pencnce But this does not mean that one 
may or even cm avoid the facts and the 
problems of unity These facts and these 
problems are themselves particulars in relation 
to this side 01 life and that But over and 

<1 St ncti ely Ab«K)lut st cl aiacter Put immanent action 
18 certainly no less nij stcr oua than tranaeunt av e seem 
bere rather to 1 ave read ed one of those (questions whici 
1 e calls unans erablc Hot tl oprinc pies them el es 
bare po ver to be or to act is an nnans erable idle 
■enquiry *!ee O th es of Metaphjse Eng trs by 
t r Ladd 1P93 and Vetapkjs es Eng tra B Bosanqnet 
1S87 Bk I ch 
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above such question of unities and uniform 
ittea of groups of facts, there is the facw of a 
predominant unity and of predominant uniform 
ities in the whole as such These uniform 
ities and this unity it does not seem possible 
to account for by a mere juxtaposition of 
minds without some common origin or a 
cont-ollmg power It is by the recognition 
of a predominant power and the endeavour to 
givo some basis to tbo unity and uniformities 
that from a Pluralism which mahe-s no prous * 
ion for such re pass to a modified Pluralism 
which does Tiie theorj thus adopted is 
sufiiciontly distinct to be given a speciSc 
denomination m spite of its pluralistic afhnitios 
It IS Thei$m 

28 Before proceeding further it will be 
wdl to mahe clear the particular problem here 
involved. The experience of common sense, 
Tvhich abstract philosophy is not able to replace 
or eradicate, is of a manifold f of sensations, 
ideas, judgments, feelings, volitions mmds, ) 
with interrelationships and evidence of uni 
formitics and irregularities, of harmonies and 
discords, of truths and errors, virtues and 
vices pains and pleasures, of co operation and 
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opposition If one may so put jt, the fact 
that the world “ holds together,” m spite oi the 
oppositions -rithm it, suggests it once that 
ihete IS a power or somewhat which is the 
ground of the unity The problem is to give 
on intelligible account of this ground and at 
the same time of the elements of diversity, of 
individual mitiative, especially of discord and 
the aarious kinds of bads 

29 Theism, the theory that Reality consists 
of a Supreme Mind and of other minds, 
appears to he the only important view left 
to consider m reference to the pioblcm There 
have be«u m the course of history and are still 
different conceptions as to the meaning of 
Theism But of most, if not nil, it is correct 
to sa} that they represent tho Supremo Being 
as a self consciousness and do not identify tho 
individual human or other beings or any 
aspect of tho world n ith Hun God and men 

1" The ordinary Lclievenn Godai-’O nsnally beaeves in 
a substantial matter prodnre I by Col Berkeley main 
taincd that God niight etjnally well produce tJieexrerieDcc 
of the Fo>cal1e 1 material directly nitliout the creation of a 
n atcrial eubstance ioj tbe more pluralistic Tlieiam here 
outlined tbe world i lay ujnil&rly be regarded as the 
impression of rpmts itx>on one another especially the 
impression ma le by Cod upon lesser minds 
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nro dn met, o%on tliough related In order to 
B ate tlic jKisition of Theism, ns here nccep ed 
It IS frst nccossarj to outline nliit is mean 
1 1 the term God 

10 God is n self consciousness 1 1 the 
pros ions discussion tlio belief in the realm o 
nil independent subsjintial matter n as rciccwl 
ns a as nlro the ngnostic position tb it liei'm 
IS on Uni noirablc neither matter nor inmil 
Iho eonelusion adopted is that nil l.eali a is 
spiritual that is is itself « mind or falls rub 
,11 a mind God as a realm is a miml and 
b, mind IS meant mind ns I norni in its cs'on 
tial clnnctcr I j each m Ins orni self conscious, 
nejs mntoror tlie diflercuccs mss 1 o God is 

self consoiousiioss in procisclj the same sense 
that I am nware of mjsolf as beme I maa 
lo anllinglj ndmittcd that this is antbropo 
morpliie but it docs not impl, anj pbisical 
likeness of God to man In some 'cnso all 
human thought maj bo charged rub being 
antliropomorphio. To call God personal is tho 
same as to call Him self conscious 

31 The belief m God depends upon some 
form or forms of direct cipericnco and upon 
forms of indirect arguments and reflections It 
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must bo insisted that the individual does not 
as a rule come to tlio belief m God as the 
result of a course of stud\ or discussion and 
neither does he retain it or endeavour to justify 
if hr such means To him, God is a Eealitj 
of \Miom he is immediately aiiare m his reli 
gious espeiience In a later chapter religious 
'alues are to be independently discussed and 
fur her reference is unnecessary hero apart 
from this insistence upon recognition of tlii, fict 
This fact must be noticed beemso like all 
other* It demands to be considered and olibaecl 
for m the deielopmeut an intellectual theory 
of Reality But though (lor religion' religious 
experience is the most impor ant of all sides 
of life upon Trhich to rest the belief m God 
the other sides may uid must also be consideied 
as the basis of indirect arguments 

32 The indirect reasons for the belief in 
God may be said to be cumulatiae that is to 
say, a number of dificront trams of thought 
hcgmnmg from different 'icts lead towards the 
same conclusion While taken separately any 
one of these may not appear very strong or 
compellmg, taken together the total efiect is 
to form an argument of no small weight The 
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indirect reasons ire analogical in character, 
hiroilar to those in the justification of the belief 
m other human minds The essential difference 
IS the greater comprehension of facts forming , 
the basis of the analogy In the mam the 
argument is from intelligibility to intelligence 
a The vorld of Nature as studied by the 
modern scientist is before all else a realm of 
order The so called Laws of Nature ore 
oSprcssions of uniformities and of regularities 
VieriOd thus, Nature is no incomprehensible 
collation of facts but in a greater or Jess degree 


a rational system There Is an interconnection 
between the parts and a predominant unity of 
plan which transcends the diversities and 
oppositions which m this and that make them 
selves evident This fundamental unity and 
uniformity it is which makes Nature in the 
mam intelligible From this the argument 
passes to the belief in an mtelhgenco which is 
Its ground or cause On the one hand the 
belief m God should be one of the strongest 
reasons for tbo rejection of those superstitions 


thich attribute caprice to Nature On the 
\er hand the triumphs of scientific research 
^^scoaermg order m natural facts should 
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be. regarded not as evidence that Nature is a 
^ere mechanism but is the expression of 
a rational Reality. It should bo noticed that 
t’lis train of thought does not lead us beyond 
tie idea of an Intelligent Being. 

b. The ordinary eveiy day experiences of 
ife shoi7 quite clearly that human intercourse 
is possible because of a similarity between the 
lUFercnt minds. The c-apacity to understand 
i common langxiage, to engage in co-operation 
for the satisfaction of common needs, these and 
ft thousand other things reveal an essential 
likeness which transcends the elements of divers- 
ity and of opposition. Yet beyond these 
similarities, the very nature of many of the 
diversities is such that they are able to fit 
together to make a wider and a richer whole. 
This man has tho capacity of artist, that of 
an educationist, another Is a statesman, and 
so on, with tho total result of a complex yet 
intelligible society. It is maintained, there- 
fore, that this degree of similarity united as 
it is with degrees of dissimilarity so often 
mutually oomplementary, suggests a common 
source, and that aa mtelligent one, since 
through these facts human life is predominant- 
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ly intolligiblo. Sach a train of thought may 
load beyond the idea of an intolligont Bemd 
for human life is personal in the broad EBn| 
of including sentiments and emotions as r.-el, 
as reason and will. And the sonreo of humai) 
life must possess what is essential in it. \ 
c. The wider view of the main currents 
of human history may also be made the start- 
ing point for a train of thought leading up to 
the conception of a goiding power of mom 
than intellectual character. In spite o the 
evident differences, even oppositions, of tne 
toidencies of history in different ages, it 
cannot be denied that those which in any 
sphere have been considered progressive have 
been directed towards similar or at least con- 
cistant ends. This is true even in the history 
of morality, where appearances seem opposed. 
The different ages and peoples have rather 
emphasised diverse sides of the moral ideal 
than adopted contradictory views, however 
contradictory they may seem on a first 
superficial acquaintance. The development o! 
knowledge, the undoubted evolution of religion, 
the advances in art, the improvement in 
social organisation and the control of natural 
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forces for human ends, these all are also 
consistent with moral nd\anco There is here, 
m spite of backwird oddics m this and forward^ 
rushes m that, a current of predominantly 
inrmomous tendencies The argument runs 
^uat It 13 more reisonable to regard this 
element of unity of direction as duo to the 
influence of a Supremo Being than to the 
fortuitous interactions of an uncontrolled 
^anifold of minds from no common source 
0 Supreme Being may bo concoiTcd as in 
nature consistent with the type of ideal i hich 
seems to bo implied m the great tendencies of 
history »8 


Tho indirect argument for the belief m 
ed IS thus to maintam that the aspects of 
unity and uniformity m ^aturo, tho basis of 
luman mtcrcourso in society tho consistency 
^the grea t tendencies of history, suggest not 

an!fil }} " « generaJ reader that 

UJ Ilia r/ ^ elaborated by Mr Ballonr 

^ i Hu tansm London 1015 wl ch may 

ImZ ' “»'• »« »< «■>> 

ground of ^ 1*® "g and the 

£ f >1 'rarth lor 

of an nn^ rauW have to he regarded as the producta 
What “ presumably un ntell gent some 
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morolj tho prcsonco of » Supremo Poircr but 
further thot the Power lies qualities such ns 
ore fotina m the highest types of huiuan 
personality which eppear in the course of 
history Nevertholcss. it is impossible to otokI 
the recognition of tho many instances of 
conflict with tho mam currents of human life, 
the oppositions m tho realm of infra human 
os in human life Iho world as known to us 
IS not just simply cosmos, it i. only par V 
such— thcro ftro aspects of chaos which pnuo- 
eophising of the Absolutist typo does not suflica 
to explain away It is in tho sphere of human 
interaction that the aspects of chaos may best 
bo studied and whom tho individual’s conscious 
ness of Imving led in particular instances to 
elements of chaos through wrong conduct 
sugaosts considerations of tho 1 ind of cause 
upon which chaos depends Attention must, 
t^rofore, bo turned to tho consideration of the 
nature of the human soul 

33 Tho human soul can only he truly 
T,.nown hy acquaintance, that is, by self con 
sciousness, which for us means the minds 
immediate awareness of itself No description 
IS likely to he adequate to tho reality, and no 
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tlescription cna mean anything to ono not 
immcdiatoly awnro of tbo reality. Tlioro is no 
quostion of proving tlio cxistcnco of tlio soul, 
fts some under materialistic influcncos have at 
times supposed. Tlie re.iUty of the soul being 
regarded as self-evident, evident to itself, the 
present purpose requires consideration of those 
characteristics of the soul of importance in the 
elaboration of a philosophy of life. 

As the soul Is a\raro of itself, so it is cognisc- 
of its owu activity as ono of its most 
prominent features. All attempts to describe 
or explain activity in terms not involving 
ftctivitj Itself have failed, and must fail. 
Activity is aui generis. Hut activity is assoc- 
iated with some cognitive element ns sensa. 
tions or ideas and some element of feeling. 
Activity without direction is a mere abstraction. 
Activity with direction is towards somo end 
indicated by a cognitive clement or elements, 
and it is usually influenced by feeling. That 
la, activity in the human soul, or of the 
human soul, is purposive. Now, whatever 
may appear to bo the antecedents of this 
experience or that, it can never be established 
that the antecedent is a compelling cause of 
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tho activity in this or that. Each iDdmdnal 
act, as an expression of activity, is in itself 
ultimate, that is, to jut it crudely, “there is 
nothing behind it.” Tho human soul is to be 
considered as a genuine agent, as a tree 
initiator of changes in experience, whether 
its own experience or that of others.” 

It is not for us hero to give an elaborate 
analysis of tho nature and contents of tho 
human soul ; that must be left for treatises on 

' human psychology. The human soul as l.nonn 

to us is known ns particular and individual. 
All its contents in some sense partabo of this 
particularity— even the universal ideas tho 
individual possesses are his particular possess- 
ions. The whole of experience is concomed 


— ijljia wonM Jead in » more elaborate trc-itise to * 
.lisenssion of human frwlom. Without attempting to 
desenbo the position or to defend it, I may confess to 
holding what IS frcinentJy regarded as the absurd view 
.« ribertananism. bo called Self determini^ni, in ray 

indcment. inTolres aU the diHicultiM of Determinism 
ind of Libertanaaism Paradoxical am it may sound 
Determinism i» perhaps ultimately dependent upon ^ 
ents which are Llljertanan ' No inconsiderahlo number 
Tf Tecent philosophical wntere appear to hold a BimlUr 
.lew hut heaitite to admit It Otherwise they rirtnally 
deav’tho rea’ity of aeUilty and change, and thus the 
problem of freedom does not truly an*o. and may bo 

regarded asdclnsoiy. 
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wub an mtcrrelntioDship of facts and \aluos— 
tho tDiin problems of which m difTorent 
spheres tho chapters of this book discuss Tho 
nature of these facts and values depends largely 
upon tho character of tho interaction boti\ecn 
souls, human and higher souls, mcludmg God 
On tho basis of tho typo of philosophy hero 
outhnod an individual a aufferiDg and happiness 
will not depend solely upon bis own conduct, 
hut also in part on tho influence of God and 
other avills For, if wo have rojectod the belief 
in matter as a substance, tbo contents of 
consciousness are due to tbo interactions of 
spirits, or to their own actions upon tberoselves 
34 la discussing religious values the 
beliefs conccTuing tho origin of tho soul will 
bo considered in more detail Tho position so 
far adopted sufhciently clearly maolvos tho 
essential depcndenco of souls on God But 
further, in some degree they manifest partici 
pation m a unitary plan Tho universe is 
treated Thcistically as predominantly orderly 
and intelligible If this is considered in its 
detail in relation to tfae individual life and the 
currents in history, there is a ground for the 
belief that human souls may continue beyond 
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the present plijsical life. To contend that 
human life is unintelligible and worthless apart 
from such continuance does not seem justified 
That T\ould be to deny the intelligibility and 
the value of very much of what has happened 
and IS happening m our lives ^cve^theIess, 
the immortality of the soul is a belief which 
IS not contradictory to anj established truth 
and does make most lives seem more intelhg 
iblo than otherwise. On this alone— and it is 
sufficient — the belief in immortality may just 
ifiably be accepted 

85 Tho^ conception of Beahty reached is 
that of a Supreme Mind in active relationship 
T7ith other minds dependent upon Him, but 
nevertheless able to diverge m their activities 
from the mam course of His activity It may 
be supposed that all other minds but God are 
limited in their interrelationships, only receiv 
ID" impressions from and making impressions 
upon comparatively few minds other than 
themselves The contact may, however, grow 
m extent, and there is no reason why eventually 
every mind should not come into direct 
contact with every other mmd. As long os 
\his 15 not the case, error is possible through 
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au} individual mind making judgments going 
beyond the range of its cxpcnonco. God may 
bo concou cd as m direct contact v, ith all minds, 
as dependent on Him Kut the fact of this 
Divine contact and the nature of tho influonco 
inaohod is onlj to bo cxplicitlj known 
by tho individual mind bj its freo nctivitj 
turned towards God In such contact also, 
directly and indirectlj, tho central meaning of 
Reality maj come to bo known. Similarly 
tbo character of tho aims of lesser minds is 
only to ho clearly understood by a definite 
effort. The knowledge of truths and the 
avoidance of errors imply a constant endeavour 
to como into raoro dir^t contact with moro 
and moro of tho constituents of Reality Ihis 
contact IS, fortunately, productiao of much 
moro than a knowledge of truths, it leads 
also to tho exporienccs of tho beautiful, to 
moral and to religious values. 
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0. Examples of the ugl^ are, fortunatch, 
not so exs; lo fintJ. lorms of ugliness nro 
rare amongst flowers, plants and birds. Some 
wdmaU ato usually considered ugly. Mhile 
m human beaut} t!io fonn of romcn in } 0 udJ 
has been adjudged a** possessing distiflctire 
ebarm, thoro can bo no doubt that ugliness is 
seldom more definite than m certain tjpes of 
old decrepit romcn of tho lower strata of 
mankind, Apparcmlj, the most repulsiic tj’po 
of ugliness IS that of filth and dirt and of tho 
Rigus of disoaso which ims come mainly 
through iQsanitar} habits or conditions On 
tho prc«onco of filth and dirt depends so much 
of tho general impression of ughnoss m towns. 
Some sounds scorn ugly caeii when heard once, 
or when repeated in one way or another, as 6 
shrill whistle of a locoraotiTooronc fingcrtuncs 
on n worn out harmonium rescued by an 
untrained Indian Similarly there nro bad 
odours, and discordant shapes 

4 Tho experiences of beautj and of 
ugliness are all individual and particular V>e- 
are concerned no moro with beauty in general 
than witli truth in general. As intellectual 
values are truths and errors, bo aesthetic values. 
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aro indvvJdvial orpcticnccs. Aesthetic goods 
aro this, that and tho other beautiful tune, 
heard at this, that or tho other time ; this 
particular flower, that painting, and so on. It 
does not seem possible to form a significant 
conception of hcautj' as a common character- 
istic of particular objects Tho beautiful is the 
sum total of all beautiful objects, whether they 
ha%o anjthiog in common or not, Tho effort 
to obtain tho beautiful is tho endeavour to 
obtain objects wliich givo tho cxpcrienco of 
beauty. Similarly tho ugly is tho sum total 
of ugly objects 5 all ugliness is to bo found m 
particular cvporicnccs Thoro is no ugliness 
in general, as a kind of common quality. 

Aesthetic bads, like tho physical poms and 
tho intellectual errors considered in the two 
previous chapters, are not merely negative. 
An experience of ugliness is not simply tho 
absence of on experience of beauty More 
than is tho case with regord to any otlier typo 
of value many experiences appear almost if 
not entirely devoid of aesthetic appeal or 
repulsion. Tho idea of unity or equality, tho 
hope of immortality, the recognition of the 
necessity of physical exercise for physical health, 
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1. No forms of taIucs except the ph 
nppcsr to tho ortlmarj* common-sense po* 
vjcw more immccliato than those of U 
and iu opposite, ugliness. Perhaps thi» 
partly tho reason why there has been < 
paratUoly littlo investigation into the char 
of beauty, especially in the East. 

are tho goods and bads directly as® 
atod with tho human capacity to disting> 
tho beautiful and tho ugly, Tho fact of ; 
cxistesco of such a capacity is undispui 
ntirercnccs arise with regard to tho concept, 
of tho psychical constitution of tho capaci’ 
With tho psychological dotails of this lati 
(2Ucstion, tho present exposition is not cor 
corned. Neither will it bo occupied with 
•consideration of the contention that thoexpe‘ 
icnccs of beauty and ugliness are matter 
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■morely of individual taste. An assertion of 
tb%t kind can bo sotiouslj mado only bj tboao 
■who hftvo novor given suSscicnlly long and 
careful attention to the subject A factual 
ansvfcr to tbo question vfould obviously need a 
•detailed account of tbo diffetcnt foiros of art 
m history, with an indication that tliero have 
been no fundamental oppositions in tbo cssen 
inis of beauty, but that tbo olcmenis of divers- 
ity, m this sphere of values possibly more than 
m any other, add to Iho total viotth of tbo 
result 

2 Ihero is liltlo need to illustrate with 
many examples what is hero meant by aesthetic 
goods They ato tboso impresaions, general 
and felt rather as wholes, which aro implied 
by the terms beautiful birds, flowers, trees, 
buddings, women children beautiful music, 
•painting, sculpture dawns and sunsets, and so 
on A superflcial examination may lead tbo 
untrained to suppose that most of these ato 
composed simply from beautiful colours sounds, 
•odours and lines While some analysis may 
be attempted later it is better at the outset to 
regard the experience of a beautiful object as 
■one impression 
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3, Examples of the ugly arc, fortunately, 
not so cas^ to find. Forms of ugliness arc 
rare amongst flowers, plants and birds. Sctaio 
animals aro usually considered ugly. While 
in human bcautj the form of women in jouth 
has been adjudged os possessing distinctive 
charm, there can bo no doubt that ugliness is 
seldom more dofinito than in certain types of 
old decrepit women of the lower strata of 
mankind. Apparently, tho most repulsive typo 
of ugliness is that of filth and dirt and of the 
signs of disease which has como mainly 
through insanitary habits or conditions On 
tho presence of filth and dirt depends so much 
of tho general impression of ugliness in towns- 
Some sounds seem ugly even when heard once, 
or when repeated in one way or another, as h 
shrill whistle of o locomotive or one-finger tunes 
on a worn out harmonium rescued by an 
untrained Indian Similarly there are bad 
odours, and discordant shapes 

4 The experiences of beauty and of 
ugliness are all individual and particular We- 
are concerned no more with beauty m general 
than TMth truth m general. As intellectual 
values ar4 truths and errors, so aesthetic values- 
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ate individual experiences Aesthetic goods 
are this, that and the other beautiful tune, 
heard at this, that or the other time , this 
patUcuKr flov?ot, that painting, and so on It 
does not seem possible to form a significant 
conception of beauty as a common character 
islvc of particular objects The beautiful is the 
sum total of all beautiful objects, whothor they 
have anything m common or not The effort 
to obtain tho beautiful la vho ondeavour to 
obtain objects which give tho cxporienco of 
beauty Similarly tho ugly is tho sum total 
of ugly objects , all ugliness is to bo found m 
particular experiences There is no ugliness 
in general as a kind of common quality 
Aesthetic bads, like tho physical pains and 
the intellectual errors considered in tho tivo 
previous chapters, are not merely negative 
An experience of ugliness is not simply tho 
absence of an experience of beauty More 
than IS tbo case with regard to any other typo 
of \aluo many cxpcncnccs appear almost if 
not entirely devoid of aesthetic appeal or 
tepulsicrn The idea of unity or equality, tbo 
hope of immortality, tho recognition of tho 
necessity of physical oxcrciso for physical health. 
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thcso fuld a thous-xnd oilier things arc perhaps 
onlirolj-at least to all intents and purjioses- 
aosthcticalli mdificrcnt An experience of 
ugliness IS ns positive in character as an ex 
poriciico of bcautj there is m the fonner ns 
clearl} a positive basis of repulsion as there is 
in the Httor a positno basis of attraction The 
oxiwnonccs of tlio ugb give no support to— tho) 
ratlicr contradict— tho thoor), discussed and 
rejoc od m tho Introduction, that all forms of 
omI aro negntno or privatise, simplj tlio 
ahsonco of the good, siiiipl> on inoi liable 
coDsequcnco of tho finitudo of human minds 
As obtaining the beautiful means tbo eflort for 
particular beautiful objects, so tlio oradicntion 
of tbo ugly means tho destruction of ugl} 
objects, or tbo prevention of tbo production of 
such 

6 Tho tendencies of modern thought, 
especially those of tho nmcicontfa century m 
tho West, havo led to on emphasis on tbo 
biological and tbo psychological consideration 
of oostbotic values. It will bo seen later that 
the keen activity which prevailed m the realm 
of biological research, os ono result of tho 
establishment of the theory of evolution, has 
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and in sclf-consistcn^', tho attitude that the 
•heautiful and the ugly are inodes of psychical 
or mental experience. Whether there is an 
object which in itself, apart from being experi- 
enced ia in the same manner beautiful or ugly 
does not concern the psychologist as psycho- 
logist. It may also be said that it need hardly 
concern anyone else, seeing that it is only as 
psj’chical experience that aesthetic values are 
known and appreciated. But this admission 
is no ground for refusing to recognise that the 
experiences of the beautiful and the ugly 
depend upon something other than the activity 
of the mind. An analysis makes clear that 
the experiences depend upon a special capacity 
•or function of tho mind exerted in relation to 
something other than the function itself. Tho 
fact of such a special form of apprehension 
may be regarded as self-evident. In any case, 
it may justifiably be accepted on the ground 
that by courses of training it is possible to 
increase the power of an individual to appre- 
ciate the distinctions between aesthetic goods 
and bads. Similarly the amount of success of 
creative effort in art may be increased by sutt- 
nble training. But it is in this connection 
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Apparently more obvious than in most other 
directions that very much depends upon what 
IS frequently called *a natural gift or capac 
ity for art and the appreciation of the beauti 
fu] Further to describe the character of this 
capacity does not seem possible, at least in the 
present condition of the psychology of beauty 
lSc\ertholes% it is important to emphasise 
the necessity of training m order that mdmd 
uals shall attim thou best m the realm of 
aesthetic ^oods Such insistence is all the 
more needed in that attention to the aesthetic 
side of education is m oil modern countries 
more often than not totally inadequate to the 
place which experiences of the beautiful might 
reasonably be expected to occupy in life The 
ra inner m which the training is alone possible 
turns the attention to the objective side of 
aesthetic experience For such training can 
be only by bringing into relation with the 
activity of the mind objects which may lead in 
that relation to the esporienco of beiuty As 
apart from the particular aesthetic ability of 
the mind aesthetic vdues axo not experienced, 
neither aro they apait from some objective 
counterpart to that ability For the purpose 
9 
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of tbo present exposition of a philosophy of 
lifo tUoroforc, .t may ta assorted that the 
nature of Eealitj .s such that something other 
than the particular human actirit} may m 
relation to that activ.tj produce experiences 
of aesthetic (.cods and bads Eren a superfic- 
ial enquiry mil establish that the question ns 
to whether this individual or that is « “P'" 
enco examples of beautv or of ugliness depends 
trpart upon the amount and nature o th 

luL activity exerted And here it is to b 

noted that again tlie best aesthetic goods are 
attained onl) by a large amount of social 
co-operatioo, horrevor necessary it may be for 
the particiUar individual to use his own eapae- 
,tj whether in appreciation or in crealive 

eniteavour ^ constitutes 

•ho'beauty of a beautiful experience or the ugh 
“ „r an uvlj one lu terms which do not 
T* dv imply°theso aesthetio v dues may bo said 
^ tailed Psychologiaal analysis leads at 
i ludmatiou of the f.etois of a 

1 enence which attract as beautiful or 
total exp 

CteautiM or ugly, just what eonstitutos the 
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beauty or uglmesa of this or that, it seems 
impossible adequately to describe in any terms 
Aesthetic values are am generis, and they are 
indefinable “You may lead a horse to the 
Tvater but you cannot make him drink ” You 
may indicate to another m this way and m 
that, that in certain circumstances you have an 
experience of beauty, but you cannot make tho 
other experience the beauty In the end it is 
a matter of immediate experience, of knowledge 
by acquaintance, for each and every individual 
But none the less evident is it that human 
minds are sufficiently similar that m similar 
conditions they experience in tho mam similar 
aesthetic values, and further that they are 
able to CO operate to the production of condi 
tiODS which involve the eradicatiod or modifica 
tion of the ugly and increase m the experiences 
of the beautiful The development of art and of 
the appreciation of the beautiful shows a certain 
degree of unity and uniformity or consistent^ 
amongst men To maintain that the beautiful 
and tbe ugly are as such indefinable is not to 
deny the importance of further consideration 
of tbe individual experiences and tho conditions 
of their enjoyment 
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8. Thus, for example, there are grounds 
for mamtommg that maoj cipcncnocs of tho 
hcautiful have tho chomctcristic of mtolhgihi 
lity. Thoj do not lirescnt tho nppoaranco of 
mcrodicablo and irtcconodablo oppositions 
Oppositions thcro may bo— ns in tragic drama 
but tho experiences aro of beauty just in so sr 
vs a transcendence of tho oppositions is sug- 
gested, oven if not ciplieilly expressed or 
displayed ■“ The impression of a lad of order, 
of a tangled chaos, though it may aroum 
strong sentiments cannot bo called hcautiful 
The characteristie of order and intelligthility 
which 13 found so frequently in acstbotie goods 
suggests their relation with reason That 
which IS disorderly , w hich resisus tho attempts at 
rational comprehension, gives more often than 
not the impression of ugliness A certain degreo 

of regularity and umformlty, of 'balance’ as 

one may say, is to bo found in many examples 
of tho beautiful It may oven ho said that 
where the irregularity predommates over the 
uniformity, tho general result is likely to ho 
ugly rather than otherwise 1 lowers and plants 


»0 The arpee' «' '"a" 

, eSy ecwhetiio Hi' am'U>X ah” 
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have usually a large eletnent of symmetry in 
tlieir leaves ; there is a poise and halance 
about the branches of a magnificent tree. 
However unsymmetrical a sculpture may be, 
if It is beautiful at all it will be found to have 
us parts in balanced proportions In music, 
fcotn Its simplest to its highest forms, there is 
much regularity and rhythm, and m, this 
poetry is similar The order implied aids in 
the comprehension, and constitutes part of the 
mtelUgibility. Yet in spite of the intellectual- 
istic ebataoter of so many attempts at theories 
of aesthetic values, it may he said that the 
most superficial acquaintance with the beautiful 
Will show that such form can never constitute 
what is most essential If it did, any trivial 
words or combmation of sounds would have to 
be Called beautiful as long as regularity and 
rhythm were present Intelligibility must also 
include rational significance 

9. Kotwithstanding the rational character 
of many experiences of the beautiful and the 
suggestion of the absence of reason in those 
of tbo ugl^, aesthetic values, as the name 
implies, aro more definitely associated with 
foelmgs than with intellect Tho fact that in 
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tbo higbcst stages of human development tbo 
feelings associated with the beautiful and the 
ugly are very restrained* and controlled, must 
not mislead in this matter. For it is manifest 
that rational control of feelings is also increas- 
ingly present in other spheres such os that of 
religion, tbo higher tho development. The 
experiences of tho beautiful frequently arouse 
strong emotions without tho individual being 
able to Tccogniso or express very dofinjtcly the 
reasons. At almost nil stages of tho histoiy of 
mankind beautiful colours, as of clothes, and 
music, vocal and instrumental, have been used 
AS expressions of joy and as means for arousing 
joyous sentiments. Dancing, as a typo of 
beautiful rhytbm of movement; processions 
and decorations at times of festivity, are further 
examples of appeals to and expressions of 
feelings of a happy kind. Some examples of 
tho beautiful call up feelings of admiration 
and awe, others of peaceful rest and calm.’* 

»»1 Tbe nature of tlie feelings aronsed ranea with the 
mood or diaposition of the indiTidoal Thus, in a atete 
ofeadneaa or grief eome mnNO T^onld irriUto which in 
other cirenmstancea wonld the occasion for increase.1 
clieerfnlness. 
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Tlio xigl), on tho other honfl, is far aoro 
frequently nssociatcd with feelings of replilsron, 
disgust and despair In the child and tho 
pnmitivo mmd tho ugly not mfrequently 
arouses feelings of fear Tho later discussion 
will bring into relief our mam contention as 
to the relation of tho feelings to aesthetic 
values For tho feelings have a close connection 
v-ith biological conditions, and tho biological 
consideration of aesthetic values demands in 
dopendent ircatraent 

10 The Viological theories concerning 
beauty rolato u to the process of ovohition and 
those particular aspects of it denoted by the 
terms Natural and Sexual Selection lo refer 
first to the latter it needs no enumeration of 
csamplcs to support tho contention that m 
mating beauty plays a part It is the bird 
with the more beautiful song or the more 
^profuse and gay feathers ■which attracts more 
easily a mate The flowera wiflT a beautiful 
odour and colour or with the sweet honey attract 
tho insects wb ch aid in their fertilisation and 
propagation Amongst maals^md also it jg 
apparent that the attractions of the sexes due 
to types of beauty lead on, if not deliberately 
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restrained, finally however gradually to tlie 
feeling of sox impulse and procreation. If tbe 
various conventions nfiecting marriage, due to 
the development of other sides of human social 
life wore abandoned, there can bo little doubt 
that the scv relationship would depend largely 
in its incipient stages on tho attraction of 
beauty. Thus the tendency would be, as it is 
already to no inconsidemblc degree in some 
species, for tho more and more beautiful to be 
selected and thus continued and the less benuti' 
ful to die out. Apart from the other factors 
which affect the de^olopment, it may bo main- 
tained that the evolution of the beautiful is an 
aspect of general biological evolution. 

11. Attention to some of tho implications 
of the conception of Natural Selection will 
lead to tho recognition of a most important 
truth in regard to aesthetic values. Those 
which tend to survive in the struggle for 
existence are those individuals or species which 
have at least sufficient strength to protect 
themselves 'against opposing forces of any and 
every hind. Of constitutional strength or 
vitality, it may bo said that it is (a) deficient 
in view of needs j or (bj 6{{flicient ; or Super- 
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aluml\nt The hsi ti\o wiU siirvi%o the 
fipsc niav be expected hooner or later to die o«H 
The cucrg\ of iho (b) group will be all uliU'cd 
m the ordinin proeo'-scs and demands of 
continuxncc But with the third group (o) there 
isn surplus over and nloxo what is needed for 
were mdirulual continuance Such surplus 
lOTuls to be used up m n rarielj of wajs 
Almost mo\ stall} among the infra human, 
and frcqucntl) among the human it leads 
10 A full blooded jTocTcatiTo ncliTJi} But, 
and this is the chief thing in the present 
conrcclion, it aUo expresses itscU in forms of 
bcuil) It IS the strong well fed pcacoch T\hich 
^rows the most impressive tail and succeeds 
both in Attricling tho mate and in the conflict 
with Its rivals All that is contended hero is 
tivat in the realm of nature a large number of 
tho instances of the beautiful ato duo to a 
superabundance of energj over tho minimum 
needs of continuance 

Even mote obvious docs the opposite implica 
tion appear that dcficiencj leads to a condition 
of tho organism giving an impression of ugliness 
A lialf staracd patiah dog a plant drooping 
through msuSicient moisture a feeble debilitat- 
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<jd human homg — those nnd a thousand other 
similar examples of the lack of viiality in 
■comparison with the demands of a normal t^pe 
■of existence arouse the sense of aesthetic 
repulsion, of uglinees So also m art such as 
sculpture or architecture impressions of beauty 
are marred by any disproportion which 
geslb in one part or a'nothcr a certain degree 
of relative weakness 

In manj, if not indeed most instances, a 
real suthciency without any excess, goes an 
■experionco of beaut} This is practically the 
same as to say, for example, that any health}, 
normally constituted, human body is a thingnf 
beauty Though it would hard!} be justifiable 
dogmatically to assert such a principle for all 
living species, for Uio majority of them it un 
doubiedly bolds true There is apparent an 
intimate relation between physical sanity and 
general well being and the beauty of the living 
organism In striving for physical welfare 
mankind may at tho same time bo also folloii 
ing a most important path to increase the 
extent and number of experiences of beaut} 
This constitutes a significant fact in relation 
to the problem of tho unity of values 
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-1 2 Turning now from this treatment oi 
c values as found m tho individuals of 
or that, to tho oipericnccs of beauty 
no creative aclivitj of men m social 
ns, practically tho same contentions 
£0 bo valid Art has onl) boon able to 
ish to any considerablo extent, to an extent 
make an appreciable difierenco m social life, 
hen cither tho suthtioncy of resources to needs 
as hc€i\ carefully orgivnised in relation to 
lose needs, or there has been a real super 
bundanco of wealth As the forms of society 
md tho products of social co operation aro 
liflected espociallj by tbo ends adopted ahd tho 
means used, tho question of aesthetic values 
IS hero more one of a deliberate conscious kind 
than that coneotning such values m paTticular 
yving organisms That is, given adequacy or 
.excess of resources to needs for tho physiological 
needs of the particular organism, beauty general 
results without conscious effort to produce 
It This IS not tho case with regard to the 
beauty of cities and other forms of satisfaction 
of social needs Nevertheless, tbo same general 
principles hold, although conscious social 
<io-opcratioa is more or less necessary 
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\VTien there is a deficiency of resources, 
either of human energy or of the required 
materials, dwellings and cities are li! ely to he 
of the simplest and most often of a crude type, 
and of sculpture and decorative forms of art 
little IS to bo expected If there is asufficiencf 
of resources, beauty will be produced in such 
and other forms of art only if the capacity of 
aesthetic creation and appreciation actively 
asserts itself The same is true with regard 
to conditions in which there is a defioito excess 
of resources over needs Although m tunes 
of general poverty artists of Tarious kinds have 
indeed lived precariously and produced master 
pieces, there has never been in such circum 
stances what may justifiab'ly bo called a flourish 
mg characteristic art Where m these conditions 
the artist fa is succeeded, it has been rather 
out of the superabundant energy of his mdivid 
ual spirit 

The thesis here maiotamcd, that aesthetic 
Tallies have relation to deffciency, su&cioncy, 
or excess of energy and matorials under or 
over tlio requirements of mere continuance, 
receives considerable support from the study of 
T/e Rnolutiona oj Cit'tfimtton by Dr Flinders 
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Petrie, in which forrai of nrt are tho cliicf 
<iata examined. The author with good effect 
endaavours to show that tho highest levels of 
art have been reached wheu two peoples have 
.become suflicicntl^’ amalgamated ns ’veritably 
to constitute a now people, stronger and more 
'Comprehonsivo in character than either of the 
t"’o. At this stage the energy and resources 
•are lihely to bo not merely sufficient for but 
in excess over needs. Artistic creation has 
■often proved a main outlet for tho surplus. 
Put somo of the surplus — perhaps the greater 
part— -has been used to provide an excess of 
physical ple.\suros or to provide for needs apart 
from further and continuous efibrt. There has 
*et in a period of luxury and then of idleness, 
followed by a tendency for the race to become 
weakened, and cvontuall}' becoming deficient, 
to lose Us higher art, even finally to succumb 
to the attacks of another and a stronger people. 

The suggestion in tlio foregoing exposition 
is that a people, out of the surplus of its 
energy aud resources, or iu the ordinarj' use 
of a sufficiency of energy and resources, may 
develop an art, that is, produce experiences 
■of beauty, and this as something indigenous. 
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arising from t(iQ ncstbotic cipieities of tbe indi- 
\ iduals in their social relationship One definite 
set of aesthetic goods would undoubtedly be 
the beauties of the physical bodies of the 
indmduals in tho society To say this is, in 
accordance with our previous contention, to 
imply that tho indiwduaJs will have their 
physical needs, satisfied and be physically fit 
Only m tfttso conditions is there a probability 
for the development of aesthetic values m the 
most comprehensive sense and thoir enjoyment 
by the people in general But tbe directing 
elements of governments and selfish individuals 
or groups of individuals have and do still come 
into the matter and produce important modifie i 
tions in practice Thu**, those who control 
labour and the sources of the ratisfaction of 
the mam physical needs, have tal en, and still 
too often tal^e, so great a proportion of the 
products of the interaction of labour end these 
sources, that the physical welfare of great num 
hers of individuals is not attained to a degree 
necessary for their bodies* to bo beautiful 
Here therefore, selfishness-a moral bad-inter 
feres with tlio attainment of widespread phj sical 
and aesthetic goods ^ Sometimes tho surplus 
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which hns thus accrued to particular individuals- 
or groups of indiMdwals has been U'cd for the 
patronage of art — but thencbicflj ui inanimato 
things, such ns sculptures, music and pamtmgf. 
A similar situation scmctimcs arises when 
go\ctnmcnls, owing to tl e paiticular interests 
of ruling princes or the influence of memleis 
i f the dommant and v callhicr cKs'cs tinbarl 
upon artistic undortal mgs as the building of 
Icauuful cities or parts of such, the encourage 
went of music and p tinting, and «o on If 
such results ato obtained simply Ij careful 
o’nSTUs’ition of the rcsouicca of a people having 
i mere suflicicncj, m such a manner tint tho 
'Cry great maionty ( if, indcCd not all) suffer 
no deficiciic} in regard to physical welfare or 
if such tcsuUa are obtained from a supetabund 
u ce of energy ami resources nil is well But 
It is not w uUout ica'on tlv\t one asl 6 How 
often has this Iccn or how often is this the 
case 1 The. lesson of history js fauly clear that 
•n empires where the encouragement of these 
umnimite forms of beauty 1ns ultimately 
depended upon an cscossivo taxation or an 
oppression ( hj governments or others ) of tho 
masses of the people, downfall has sooner or 
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Jator resulted. An im/iovcrisljed people has 
rightly succumbed to a more strong, healthy 
and if the view proposed is correct— more 
beautiful race. TIio luantmnto aesthetic goods 
have then been destroyed in the time of conflict, 
or have pa<acd to tlio coiicpicring race. 

The practical implication is clear. The forces 
of governmeat should he exorcised in such a 
manner that the first forms of beauty which 
are encouraged are those of living human 
bodies. A government should not nlloiv those 
of the Qondabouiiiig classes to indulge In other 
forms of aesthetic aaliies, at tlio expense of 
the physical btrcnglh, health and hoiuty of 
the individuals of labouring cla^iscs. So again^ 
no government can bo considered justifaed in 
carrying out aesthetic schemes until the general 
physical welfare of its subjects is thoroughly 
and adequately piovidcd for.*'* 

13. lVhalc\er tl.o degree of validity of 
these biological tIicoiies,''it is stiU correct and 
important to mnintain, as in iho psydiological 

EC. To Iw more csplieiti the provision of sanitary 
<hvcllini;)< for all, of wide cleajr streets nod open placet 
slionld take precedence of evpenwc public bnddioss and 
palaces Tina is especially iinport^t if, as is usual, tliere 
is a coiiUict between the two desiderata 
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considmtita of aosttetic values, that beauty 
And ugliness are indefinable. A orcful 
psycholog!c.al analjsis of aesthetic ezperiences 
w.ll, liovotcr. insist that there are other 
frequent characteristics of such experiences 
besides those uhich form the central facts of 
the biological lrc.>tment. It is in large 
measure these other characteristics which are 
fundamental in the Idealistic attitude towards 
Aesthetic goods and lads. For the essential 
nature of Idealism is to view experience as 
mteliigible and significant, a rational whole or 
A part of such. Thus, from one point of view 
It may be maintained that there is an experience 
® bexuty only when there is coherence, a 
certain ^ unity, regularity or uniformity. 
Aesthetic bads or the ugly involve the absence 
of these aspects. But in what is supposed to 
^ 0 its profouadcst form, the Idealist conception 
implies that aesthetic goods are tho expression 
® types of spiritual ideas and feelings and call 
orth in tho experient such feelings and ideas, 
f is in some agreement and similarity with 
* is that Mr. Ualfour h.as urged that beauty 
^ould not have the worth it has for us, if it 
* imply a mind ns itssoiu'ce. Aesthetic 
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goods, thus regarded, are a form of mamfest- 
ation of mind to mind— or for the consistent 
Absolutist, a form of manifestation of tbo 
Absolute to Itself. 

1 4. In discussing tlio Idcilisttc suggestions 
concerning the aesthetic, it is well to disting- 
uish tho values duo to somo degree to human 
activity, and thoso not so duo. This distinc- 
tion is .sometimes described .at that between 
beauty in Nature and beauty in Art. The 
human artist is limited to the manipulation of 
elements given by Nature. Tho questions for 
answer concern tho character of these elements 
and how they arc treated in order to produce 
experiences of tho beautiful. The Idealist 
conception rests predominantly on tho answer 
to tho latter question. 

Aesthetic goods being experienced immed- 
iately in relation with s«>.callcd external Nature 
without any conscious modifying activity 
of man, the answer to tho last mentioned 
question is sometimes given, that beauty is to 
bo attained in artistic endeavour by copying 
Nature, being true to facts. If this attitude of 
“Realism” and “Naturalism” is accepted, 
then aesthetic values in Art inay bo considered 
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as cssontjally similar to those of Nature 
la contrast with any such mere copying, tbs 
Idealistic contention is that “ to bo true to 
facts ’ is to go boyond appearances to the 
inner significance Iho mind of the artist by 
its distinct aesthetic capacity is able to re pro 
sent with modifications tlio materials obtained 
from ^aturo Tho result of his activity is to 
ho regarded as gcnuino Art, as real aesthetic 
feoods, just in 80 far as it arouses experiences 
which are immediately intuited as more beaiiti 
ful than Nature unmodified ^Tho activity of 
the artist is to eradicate the aspects which 
arouse a sense of repulsion and ugliness and 
to Call forth feelings such as arc associated 
with bcuutj For Idealism this beauty in Art 
is, •whoibcT in itself definable or not, a form 
of expression of spirit And ns the Idealist 
conceives tho whole of Keality as spiritual 
beauty in Nature is also regarded by him as 
rightly understood and appreciated only in the 
same manner 

1 5 Consideration of tho activity of the 
artist in caoli and every kind of Art especially 
from the standpoint of the Idealist position 
just discussed, leads to the recognition of some 
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Usefulness In tlio dlirerontmtlon hotrreen matter 
and form. True, then is no formless matter, 
and nothin" moro form, but under certain 
forces there aro variations in form. To some 
extent therefore it Is possible to abstract in 
thought aspects which miy appropriately be 
termed matter and others form. The artist 
has to choose his material, suitable for and 
possessing a form at least not opposed ^ to the 
form which ho wishes to produce. There arc, 
for example, considorablo diflcronces in the 
Aesthetic results possible in wood, copper, 
granite, or marble. But while many of the 
qualities of the material aro important for the 
consideration of the artist, they may not come 
directly into the concern of the persons appre- 
ciating aesthetic goods. It is the matter and 
form, as it is for these latter -with which the 
present exposition has to do. And in accordance 
with the individualising and particularising 
character of tho method hero adopted, it is 
necessary to survey in some detail the different 
types of what may be called tho matter of 
aesthetic values, and further to enquire into 
the main characteristics oS forms. 

The distinction of matter and form applies 
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to aosllietic values m Nature as T,ell as in 
Art It \pill bo found that even though the 
Ideilist maj emphasise an idealising m the 
forms of jVrt, this idealisation is only possible 
(at least according to the Idealist pbilosopbt 
cal standpoint ) because tUo mnet nature 
md even tbo original form of the material 
IS essentially consistent with tho highest of 
which Art is capable Tho action and reaction 
of mm and Nature aro considered as move 
monts or relations aritbin a significant whole 
The tendency with all such tjpes of theory 
IS to discount Nature as immediately perceived, 
and thus also to explain away tho ugly 
Instead of a radical distinction aesthetic values 
are difTercntmtcd in degrees But the difierenco 
between tho uglj and tho beautiful cannot be 
seriously considered to be merely relative in 
tho manner implied Nevertheless it still 
remains to bo investigated whether uglmess 
is due to what has been called tho matter or 
what has been called the form For a practi 
cal philosophy of life this is a most important 
question because if tho experiences of ugliness 
are chiefly or entirely duo to/omv then it may 
bo possible by means of human activity to 
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modify t!io forvx nntl «o cliivngo tlic character 
of tho aesthetic result. For this enquiry it 
■will 1)0 beat to review first romo of tho chief 
(livisionB of the •mntirr of aesthetic values. 

1 C. Tho fiimplost and most evident con- 
stituents of tho matter of aesthetic goods and 
bads ore tho impressions of tho senses, especi- 
ally tho sensations of colour and of sound, and 
to 0 less degree of odour and taste, Whatever 
may bo tho ideal or intelligible factor In works 
of Arl-or oven in Naturo-some of these sensa- 
tioDS constitute important elements of direct 
appeal ( or possibly repulsion ). ^ With regard 
to those sensations the question is whether in 
themselves they aro eiaroplcs of beauty or of 
ugliness. Now, if ncsthclic values aro to be 
known only by immediato acquaintance, a com- 
plete answer might bo given to the question 
only os tho conclusion of an immediate ac- 
quaintance with each and every particular 
sensation. And that is obviously something 
that none would venture to claim. In this, 
therefore, it is necessary to acknowledge that 
all that can bo reached ts a view which is to 
bo accepted either as probable, in tho sense 
that it^ fits into the general philosophy of 
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Jlfo as implying an mtolligtblc Rcalitj, or as 
possible, and thus at least as a basis for 
practical conduct An important gam i\ould 
bo achieved if it could bo justifiably mainLam 
«d that no sensation, as such, is in itself an 
aesthetic bad 

1 7. Colours nro amongst the most generally 
■experienced aesthetic values That very many, 
indeed most, colours are in themselves beauti 
ful IS admitted. Arc any colours, as such, 
tigly ^ Some persons will bo inclined to answer 
immediately in the affirmative The difficulty 
IS to find any examples of colours m themselves 
Ugly, For it is important to romember^that 
not infrequently a certain repulsion is felt at 
tho sight of an object or of a colour not because 
of anything disagreeable m the colour, but 
because of associations. Blood red patches 
may cause a shudder and a feeling of repulsion 
because of their suggestion of some foul event 
The co\otir of ordmafy earth ■may si-mdarly 
appear repugnant on account of some of its 
associations Some persons m the West find 
the uso of all black for clothing at least not 
beautiful, even sometimes as ugly, and this 
probably because black is connected rrith 
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mourning iqiI the thought of death Stmdarl}, 
on tho other hind, ptrticiilar colours 
greater attmction, and aro described a-s nior® 
beautiful, partly Ikioiuso of special or 
connection with Qxpcncncos of Jo>, Another 
important fiet is that uo rarcl), if ever, cxj)er 
icnco a pure simple acnsition of anj partictdar 
colour It IS not clear how one could decide 
m any particular c.tso ahetber the scn^ition 
13 actually simple All that could jus'ifn^h 
bo said IS that as far as mtrospc'tion and 
analysis have gone, a pmicular exporiciJC® 
does twit to bo cota^lox. Thus, 

would always bo possible to aa) with regard to 
tho oxjierienco of on) colour, i hich is said to 
bo ugl), that this impression is due to tho 
relations between certain siniplo colours which 
are combined in tbis, winch is a coroplcs 
Tho contention is not unreasonable, oven 
though unproiaUe, thot oxer) pure scnsatiou 
of colour 19 in itself or would be, if expert 
CDCcd, beautiful, or at least, not ugl) To 
re Iterate there is no iroy of prormg, or 
disproving, tho contention except bj eacli 
particular simple sensation of colour boing^ 
brought before the bar of esthetic judgment. 
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But tliough no colours maj bo ugly, colours 
naj dilFtr m tl;o degree of tlioir attmction as 
bciutiful Sorao maj appear almost at the 
le^el of indificrcncc, while others niij bo 
unmcdittel} acl noalcdgeil by all to bo of 
great aosthoMc attnction So again, tlio fact 
tha„ difieront mdtriduals rogird difleront 
colours as moro or less lomtiful docs not afibet 
iho con ontion Ilaiher m ibo mduenco on 
the general aesthetic osperienccs of mini ind, 
tint fict Ins a gTctt and import vnt signi^cancc 
lor, as difivrent indiriduals tend looTjphasiso 
di3lrcnt colours tho total eflcCt is more rsnod 
and rich tlnu it might othorniso lo This 
has Its obtious prictical ipplicatioa m tho 
realm of human dix's in tho decoration of 
dacUmgs ami buildings gouerallj', m tUo 
choice of floncrs in girdens, and so on Tho 
acceptnneo of the mow tint all colours aro as 
such aesthetic ^oods miy bo undo tho bisis of 
fvilh inspiring activity to disco\cr possible 
colours not yet ONpericnced and further to 
enquire into tho causes of appearances of 
Ugliness m this direction with the purpose of 
endoavounng to modify tho relationships whicK 
w hypotl esi may bo impliod 
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18 'Ibo general nature of the IrcatniGnt 
of sounds IS the same as that for colour" 
"Music, as the type of aesthetic cxpericnciJ 
Tfliich sound sensations are clnefl} found, 
obviously dependent to a aery largo extent 
the relations betTCCen the sounds >cvcrthel«‘5, 
the nituro of the individual sounds m th^ui 
sclics IS of indisputable importance It 
bo rcidilj admitted that some sounds arc >u 
themselves beautiful The question is whether 
any particular sound sensations oro in the*” 
selves ugly Onco more some will ansircr 
immediately in the aOinnative And, witbpu 
doubt, most individuals could give ciampl®'* 
from their own experience But, os with colour 
sensations, so with rounds, it is extremely 
diOicult p^y chologically to decide what sounds 
are simple Further, it is well hnowu 
some combinations of sounds-discords-are 
generally judged to be ugly The contention 
may thus again be ventured m this connectii>n 
also, that all simple sensations may bo acsthet*'' 
goods, or at least not aesthetic bads 

If no individual simple sounds are ugly, 
may still I o that some sounds are more attrac- 
tive as beautiful than others. Some may indeed 
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1*0 almost at a level of aesthetic indilTcrcnco 
DjfFcrcnt sounds or senes of sounds appeal to 
difibrent persons Dtflbrcnt races have evolved 
diverse kinds of musical instruments The 
result IS to increase the rarict} of aesthetic 
goods and the general richness of the total 
result Expcnenco also proves that for tho 
appreciation of tho beautiful in tho realm of 
music active endeavour and frequently a large 
amount of training is necessary TJieso aesthetic 
goods do not como without some effort on the 
part of tho individual Much also depends upon 
tho nature of tho musical insirumonts and those 
^are duo m largo measure not merely to aesthetic 
capacity hut also to an mtollcctual knowledge 
of physics, tho proper kinds of materials and 
tho skill to manipulate them Further in vocal 
music It may bo justiBable to contend that 
on tho whole better results are likely to bu 
obtained the better tbo physical bcalth of tho 
singer It is even probable that tho physical 
health of tbo listener nfiects bis eojoyment oi 
aesthetic values Thus theroforo good grounds 
may bo found for believing m an intimate 
connection botweon these aesthetic values and 
physical well being and intellectual knowledge 
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19 Though It IS not unusu-xl to talk of a 
beautiful odour, it is seldom that one uses the 
term an “ ugl} ” one The phrase emplored 
IS “bad” or “ unpleasant odour * . This is 
onl^ an example of the manner m which 
popular phraseologv lae’ s the imiformitv 
expected in scientific exposition Viered 
phvsiologicallj and even psychologically odours 
are di«tmc ’y complex experiences Repulsion 
sometimes arises through causes vhich only 
ipparenlly are due to odour Such cau'es may 
be irritation rather of the nature of touch of 
the nerves m the nasal cavities Bnt in so 
far as it is possible to conceive of odours as 
particular experiences similar questions may 
be raised to those discussed in the la’ll two 
sec ions Are there any simple odours which 
m themselves are ugly^ Or does repulsion 
arise through n complex of two or more odours 
which do not go well togc her? If the latter, 
it may be possible by means of human ePbrt to 
isolate and regroup odours so that the bads mar 
be eradicated and the goods increased It is not 
open to denial that some odours experienced 
together producea total efiect which is repulsive 
It may be that all aesthetic bads in this direction 
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ore similaily caused by such combinations 
This, at least in the present condition of investi 
gatiOE into the physiology and the psychology 
of smell does not seem capable of proof but 
on the other hand there is no definite reason 
against the correctness of the view Examples 
■'vill easily be called to mmd by mos re iders in 
which odours have be^n deemed and continue 
to appear disagreeable to a very large extent 
o ving to the associations in which they arise 
Agun many odours which at first repel come 
afterwards to hate an attraction But over 
‘Against this truth is to be set the other that 
beautiful odours become repellent f con mno I 
Tory long Rightly or wrongly aesthetic goods 
and bads of this typo do not occupy a prominent 
place m human interests The chiet attention 
to the production of beautiful odouis is m the 
manufacturo of scents and in the burning of 
scented gums or woods Oi e is ]ustzfied m 
sa}ing let tis experience all beautiful odours 
and certainly let us crad cato tho bad ones 
But It must bo asked ^ bother manl md m 
existing conditions can spare tho activity from 
other aims to occupy itsel' much with tho 
aesthetic goods and bads of odours 
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20 Many persons will raise this last 
question also m reference to tastes But tastes 
are not quite parallel with odours in human 
experience To eat and to drink are for most 
indiTiduals daily necessities, or are accepted 
as such, and it makes a considerable difference 
to the general disposition whether the articles 
of diet are or are not usually palatable After 
all, if men must eat and drml to lire (and 
they decide to tiry to lire) it is best that the 
tastes of their food shall be the best compatible 
with their character as means of nourishment 
Incidentally it may also be insisted that 
digestion is aided by that enjoyment of food 
due to good tastes Though the ordinary 
person does not think of tastes as kmds of 
aesthetic values, referring to them os pleasant 
and unpleasant it is more con'^istent with a 
scientific exposition to call them beautiful and 
uglj The fact that these terms are rarely 
used m this connection is probably due to a 
more or less general agreement that however 
much attention may be given to tastes ibej 
rank as values far below those aesthetic 
goods of Jsature and Art vhich aro usually 
called beautiful To adhere to this opinion 
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in no T7ay provides an evcuso for lick of all 
IKissible attention to tastes 

'I^he general experiences of tasto are, like 
those of odours, phj siologicall^ and psycho- 
logically complex In many instances the 
experiences of taste appear m part to depend 
on those of smell, as most hive noticed m the 
apparent Ihss of flavour mega fruit when 
one eats it while suffering from a nasal catairh 
kut leaving the implicated intricate pbysiologi 
cal and psychological investigations on ono 
^ide, it sufhees for our purpose to treat tastes 
vs though in thera'clves simple or complex 
in this re vim of aesthetic goods vnd bads the 
contention adopted with regard to colours, 
sounds and odours again seems applicable 
fliat ceitam combiualions of tastes arc good 
Will not bo denied It is equally evsy to find 
examples where combinations of tastes are 
regarded as bad The rrenchman is reputed 
to detest tbit concoction of sugar vinegar, 
vnd mint going by the name of mint sauce, of 
which many English people are particularly 
fond The question Aro any simple tastes 
m thomselv es repulsive or ugly * may bo 
answered, though not dogmatically, with a 
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nogntho. The tftsk jh to isolate may Lc 
called simple tastes and to regroup thorn in 
such manner as to avoid results which are 
bad. Hero, as. before, the experiences of the 
goods are dependent upon efibrt turned in 
these particular directions. These arc rever- 
thclcss %alucs upon tho attiiumcnt of t^liich a 
largo amount of emphasis cinnot bo placed if 
other \alues are to bo given tho higher relative 
position which in most instances llicy rightly 
claim. 

21. TJjo view adopted ulth reference to 
tho aesthetic tharacters of tho sensations of 
colours, sounds, odours and tistcs is briefij 
summed up in this main suggCiiion thnt there 
being no definite c\idcnco that any simple 
sensations arc in themscirrs ugly, it is allowable 
to suppo-e that none nro so. Tho csporionces of 
tho ugly aro due, according to this theory, to 
tho manner in which sensations are experienced 
together. It is just in regard to tho rehitious 
between sensations that human activity niiy 
mahe its cflccts felt, and so thcro Is a basis for 
hope that eventually all tho relations producing 
bad results maj bo changed. The manner in 
which sensations arc related in large mcasiiro 
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constitutes what has above been called form, m 
aesthetic experiences The meaning or signi 
ficance the intelligibility, the tendency to 
arouse emotions, all depend on the forms m the 
aesthetic experiences Into the great variety 
of these — almost as diverse as the number of 
individual experiences of the beautiful and the 
ngly il is not possible to enquire adequately 
Attention may be centred upon some typical 
forms or upon some characteristics of forms 
'which will enable the reader to see some connect 
ion between tbis consideration of aesthetic 
goods and bads and the biological 

Although beauty or ugliness of /orm le no 
more definable than beauty or uglmess of 
matter there ate in many instances of beauty 
distinct chatactenstics which can be denoted 
The first suggestion to be made m this connect 
ion 16 that the form of an experience will 
produce an impression of beauty or of uglmess 
according to whether it implies a sufficiency or 
a deficiency of strength m relation to needs 
The mam effect must be of strength, judged 
according to the strength which might be 
expected m the circumstances It might be 
better to say that there should be no indication 
U 
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of weakness, for an excess of strength maj* 
appear to repel ^hts latter fact may not 
bo really duo to tho excess of strength itself 
but mdjroctly lo tho, by contrast, suggested 
weakness of some other co-oxistcnt element of 
the experience This contention fits m with 
the conclusions accepted from the biological 
consideration of aesthetic values. It is also 
applicable to much m Art Pillars supporting 
an arch or roof, to take a simple example, 
rarely if over give tho impression of beauty if 
thoj appear too rcak to bear the weight of 
that which they are meant to support. Mere 
excess of strength is not m itself beautiful, but 
must be seen to havo been used up in the 
production of some forms intrinsically beauti 
ful, as m decoration and ornament. 

22. Tho position just described is one way 
of saying that a sense of proportion is associated 
with the beautiful and of disproportion with 
the ugly But it applies espociallj to those 
mstances in which there is a question of a 
balance of forces Perhaps in all such aesthetic 
proportion there is real or implied balance of 
forces, seeing that the human mmd as active 
and dynamic tends to interprete what is other 
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than itself as of the same essential dynamio 
character as itself That which la really or 
metaphorically dead,” static, or lifeless, rarely 
arouses aesthetic appreciation Proportion and 
disproportiou are suggestive ( in Nature and 
works of Art ) of harmonj or disharmony, of 
oppositions reconciled or unreconciled If this 
IS what IS essential m proportion it is clear 
that symmetry, that is, a distinct simihntj 
of one half ( or part ) of an object with the 
other, IS not necessarily involved Thera can 
be and most often is in Nature and Art 
proportion without symmetrj Nevertheless 
to many of the less educated the symmetTical 
makes a strong appeal To othets the 
symmetrical, especially if repeated becomes 
monotonous The question as to the part 
played by the symmetrical m the experiences 
of beauty is an aspect of the problem of 
uniformity, regulariij and rhythm m aesthetic 
goods 

23 A marked feature of most early attempts 
to produce experiences aesthetically pleasing 
IS the character of uniformity and of repetition 
in regular sequence This is evident in primi- 
tiT© forms of decoration, and especially so la 
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■earij' soDg and the dances Trhich such song' 
usually accompanies. But an element of regu- 
larity and repetition, at least of form, is found 
in many of the very highest and very latest 
aesthetic experiences, whether of music, poetry, 
dancing or decoration. The more advanced 
mind, especially the Western type, finds 
monotonous and wearisome the constant repeti- 
tion of a single type of simple motion ( as in 
the dance of the Todas of the Xllgiri Hills and 
most simple peoples) or of the same short 
melody. But when the melody remains the 
same there are most often slight changes in 
the words of the different lines of even primi- 
tive songs. It nevertheless remains true to say 
that the feature of regularity and rhj’thm 
continues to predominate in the most advanced 
Art of this hind ; the existence of a science of 
music and of poetic form suSiciently proves it. 

It is almost equally true to say that the most 
-advanced Art — like the most beautiful in 
Nature — has the greatest possible amount of 
■diversity consistent with the predominance of 
uniformity. 

A consideration of the difference in aesthetic 
appeal of, let us say, a somewhat complex 
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piece of music heard for the first time and when 
heard after one has *‘got the swmg of it — to 
put the matter popularly — brings out the 
importance of the view At first one feels unable 
to grasp the tune later, definite sequences 
begin to be evident and with a clear conscious 
ness of a certain order and regularity the 
parts and the whole appear intelligible and 
the beauty felt At this stage there is a sense 
of triumph over what was previously in a sort 
of opposition to the human spirit If there were 
no uniformity, no regularity no intelligible 
order, this sense of having grasped the whole, 
having “mastered it would rarely come 
The simple movement? of the early forms of 
dancing the coostantlj repeated short melodies 
in song and the recurring forms of early 
poetry — all these give a feeling of facility and 
of power Here the easy flow of sensation 
thought, and feeling is unmterrupted and the 
mmd is not aware of any weakness m relation 
to what IS ( in this particular experience ) 
beyond itself Once agam therefore it seems 
that if the individual eiperient is in some 
sense conscious at least of a sufficiency of 
power ( of whatever particular kind J or of an 
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excess m face of the particular object, the ex 
perienco of beauty wil! bo felt if that particular 
object, bo It natural scenery, music, painting, 
poetry, or any other form of Art is in itself 
objectively beautiful. That m which there is 
regularity, uniformity, rhythm, is more easy 
for the human mind to grasp with regard to its 
form, and for this reason it so often constitutes 
one aspect of experiences of the beantifnl 
Similarly it is m the mam true that the 
chaotic, the irregular, the disorderly, that 
which lacks rb}*tbm, is more or less unistelli 
gible to the human mind, and bears sot 
infrequently the character of uglmess If 
there is no actual uniformity and regularity, 
there must at least be a congruency or harmonj 
of the parts with one another and Ihe general 
idea of the whole T lewed m itself a curve is 
comparatively beauliiol when contrasted with 
a zigzag with quite unequal anglea and Imes 
But if the zigzag is a congruent element in a 
picture, as for example, the outline of some 
rocks, then it forms part of a whole which as 
a whole may be felt as beautiful. Prom this, 
and many similar examples, it may be mam 
tamed that regulanty, uniformity, rhythm are 
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, not so much m themselves beautiful— -they may 
even present a monotonous ugliness— but are 
such chiefly m relation to a controlling 
conception. 

24. The account so for given has attempt- 
ed to centre attention on the ultimate factors 
■of aesthetic experiences, by vray of analysis. 
This IS evidently in a marked degree abstract 
Tho experiences of the beautiful and the ugly 
Are predominantly synoptic, that is, grasped 
as wholes, which are usually complex. And 
from tljis point of view the suggestion of ideas 
and the arousing of sentiments become more 
eigniflcant For example, the beautiful has 
been and still is a source of religious emotion 
and 18 made a form of expression of religious 
idealism. National character has endeavoured 
to embody itself m works of Art, and beauty 
in the environment has helped to mould 
national character Not a few find a certam 
type of beauty in wbat may be called mere 
“ fitness,” that is, the exact wo-kmg together 
of parts or organs to a system Sut it seems 
essential in most cases that the beautiful shall 
be grasped as one impression, synoptically ( as 
distinct from analytically or synthetically ) 


however complex it maybe Whether there 
IS a mind which can and does grasp the whole 
complex of Eeality as one experience of beaut} 
or not, such an oxperienco is the ideal to 
which thought points But mankind is certainly 
at no such point of fiew For it, the beautiful 
consists of a number of particular experiences 
with no apparent intelligible relation, and it 
IS with such particular experiences that its 
activity IS concerned 

26 Aesthetic values may be divided 
into those which are dependent upon human 
activity to any degree whatever and those 
which are not so Thus, for many the starry 
heavens above have an aesthetic appeal so 
great as to arouse in them a feeling of the 
presence of a divino creator Here human 
activity can achieve no change, except in the 
means by which the heavens may be surveyed 
There is a beauty of the sea and of the 
mountains, of mighty rivers and plains, all 
independent of human planning The charm 
of the flower, of the child, tbo youth and maid, 
and of strong healthy manhood — how little 
these are produced by human effort^ Iieverthe 
less, It IS just m some of these latter that human 
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thought and caro can accomplish some of its 
best, and a practical philosophy of life should 
centre the attention of men on the concrete 
types of beauty ^htch thej should endeavour 
to achieve 

Ihe beauty of the human form depends as 
experience has amply proved upon physical 
conditions, prenatal as well as postnatal Hero 
a sufiiciency of good food and other physical 
necessities must be accompanied by vigorous 
exercise and good habits The aesthetic ap 
peal of the human person is jo considerable 
measure related to the impression of the 
features Here a lool of intelligence and of 
monl character is essential Religious Art 
has frequently enough depicted the beauty of 
the features of the saint Surely also there is 
a beauty of motion of the human body as in 
walking, which appeals not merely to the 
aesthetic consciousness but also to the feeling 
of dignity and self respect The fact of the 
need of dress gives to mankind an opportunity 
for endless variety of artistic effort and aesthet 
1C appeal The same may be said of the 
need for dwellings Human sentiment such 
as that of the respect and pra so of ancestors 
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more or Icsi nctiro Iifo dommaied by comprc 
hensivo ideals Further, it raaj bo mamtaiaed 
that m iho past far too much crophasjs has 
been placed on iho more passiro receplivo side 
of the oxporicnccs of the beautiful than on the 
active croitiro mde. Yet it is particularly in 
tbo latter that the inner spirit is tru!} knovn 
and the artist’s work may be appreciated on'v 
m the degree tn which it calls forth m others 
an echo of tliat creative spirit There is thus 
from tbo side of aesthetic values, as from tbo«o 
of the physical and tbo intellectual a deSoite 
call for activity, an activity directed to the 
attainment of particular individual aesthe'ic 
goods and tho eradication of particular aesthet 
ic bads , an activity m which each person is 
called to sharo according to his capacity , nn 
activity which yields its best results with organ 
ised co-operation The wealth of beauty which 
13 possible in human life is almost unlimited, 
but It can bo attained onl^ with united and 
systematic effort. This spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation in common tasks constitutes one 
of the most important of moral values, which 
may now bo independently considered 
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Tie modem fccjentific study of Ae«thetiC8 has been 
pursued chiefly by the Anstn&ns and the Germans and 
the literature is mostly antr&nslated A hiotoncal survey 
of the subject may be found in B Bo«anquet e History of 
Aesthelits London 3rd ed 1904 and at tl e end of the Eng 
1 *h edition of B Groce s AnfAefee London 1909 A useful 
short e say for the general reader is Vernon Lee s The 
iicautfl Cambridge 1913 The same writer has ^ tten 
^ arger work entitled Bta ty ail Ugliness London 
191’ Profeoaor U Knights The Philosophy of t! e Beau 
^ f I Two parts London 1891 1893 is m the popular 
lorm of iiio University Extena on Manuals Croce s 
(s elaborate and critical butnot strikingly clear 
The questions of origin and psychology are d scu'sed in h 
Clay ThtOr ginoftkeS stof Beauty London ISOSand 
^UoHim TleOrigi sof trt London 1900 Enc Majors 
*< QuclUn des kinstUrisehen Sehaffus Le pz g 1913 
•awts perl aps tl e roost emphatically on approaching the 
•tubjeet from the side of active creat on 
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or tbo groat leaders of manland, leads again 
to worXs of Ar Religious cmOkions haTS 
formed a spring pf inspiration to the product 
ion of some of the finest music, paintings 
sculpture and architocturo that the world has 
known 

That 13 oao side of ho picture Tbo other 
appears equally impressive. Physical unfitue«s 
imbecilitj, lack of intelligence and moral 
character, vicious habits, lack of self respect 
all these are intima ely associated with forms 
of human ugliness A meanness of religious 
•conception and a narrowness of feeling how 
olien these have been found with a poverty of 
architecture in religious buildings t To what 
IS the sordidness of so jnaoy towns m East and 
West due more than to the seldsbness of m 
dustml capi alism and the apathy of official 
doin'* In this realm of experience at leas 
moral idealism goes hand in hand with clean 
Imess and beautj Another fact is worthy of 
notice, that a keen interest in the beautiful 
•as any particular kind of Art, is not simply a 
■good in Itself but one of the best positive 
counterattraci.ions to the impulses leading to 
moral evil The once alleged conflict between 
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■Art and morality was due to a narrow concept- 
ion of the latter and a debased conception of 
the former. 

26 Aesthetics has sometimes been called the 
dessert of the philosophic diet This seems to 
suggest that it does not relate to a predominant 
necessity of human hfo Whateier may bo 
thought of the need of the science of Aesthet 
ICS— and in its present condition it can hardly 
^ accorded much value, — it may quite 
reasonably be mamtamed that any lack of 
feeling of a need of the beautiful, whether m 
Nature or Art, is a characteristic of a stage of 
development distinctly lower than the highest 
This applies to individual persons, to small 
communities and to human races As on the 
one hand they do not manifest themselves 
so imperatively as physical, mtellec ual 
moral, and religious needs, on the other band 
aesthetic values are m large measure an 
accQtnpftnimftiit to the satisfaction of these 
needs One thing seems certain, that indofin 
able as aesthetic values may be, and however 
■one may subject aesthetic experiences to an 
abstract form of analysis a living Art is 
possible only m definite relation with a 
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more or less active Hfe dominated by compre- 
hensive ideals. Further, it may be maintained 
that in the past far too much emphasis has 
been placed on the more passive receptive side 
of the experiences of the beautiful than on the 
active creative side. Yet it is particularly in 
the latter that the inner spirit is truly known, 
and the artist’s work may be appreciated only 
in the degree in which it calls forth in others 
an echo of that creative spirit. There U thus 
from the side of aesthetic values, as from those 
of the physical and the intellectual a dednite 
call for activity; an activity directed to the 
attainment of particular individual aesthetic 
goods and the eradication of particular aesthet- 
ic bads ; an activity in which each person is 
called to share according to his capacity; an 
activity which yields its best results with organ- 
ised co-oporation. The wealth of beauty which 
is possible in human life Is almost unlimited, 
hat it can be attained only with united and 
systematic effort. This spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation in common tasks constitutes one 
of the most important of moral values, which 
may now be independently considered. 
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The modern ec entifie study o{ Aesthetics has been 
pursued chiefly by the Anstrians and the Germans and 
the literature is mostly untranslated A histor cal survey 
of the subject may be found in B Bo anquet s Ilxatory of 
Acsihtt es London 3rd ed 1004 and at the end of the Eng 
J hedtionofB CroceaAMfAet c London 1909 A n«eful 
short essay for tl e general reader is V ernon Lee s The 
Beaut f I Cambridge 1913 The sane wr ter has Titten 
a arger vork enttlel Bea tj a d Ugliness London 
191“’ Professor W Knigl t a The Ph losophj of tl e Beau 
If I Too parts London )89l 1893 s in tl o popular 
form of the Un versity Extens on Manuals Croce s 
Aesthti c u elaborate andent cal hut not str kingly clear 
The quest ons of origin and psychology are d scussed in F 
Clay The Ortff n of lAeS nsciif Beauty London J90S8nd 
^rjoHirn The Or g #o/-4rf London 1900 Er c Major s 
•Om Quelfcn I s Aunatfer scAcn ScAojT’e « Le pz g 1013 
us sts perl ape tl e most emphatically os approach og the 
-object from the e de of act va creat on 



CIIAPTnU IV 
Moral I'qIum 

1. At tlio outset iforal Values may b® 
Aflgxioly described as particular dasses of goods 
nnd bads, prcdominanUy associated i?itb attit 
udos of arill, and distin^nsbed by a definite 
capacitj of tbo human mind, ifbich may fot 
conrenienco be called conscience ITicse moral 
goods and bads are m the mam virtues and 
vices Such a description, it is admitted, is 
no form of definition and for the moral philo 
sopher suggests a large number of problems 
nevertheless, it will do for our more practical 
purpose There is a wider and a narrower 
way of considering morality, both of which are 
valid and important The more general con 
ception needs merely stating the more parti 
cular and special conception forms the subject 
of the present chapter. 
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The broad conception of. morality consists 
in that common-sense view of duty, which 
maintains that a person is under an obligation 
to do all the good bo con, or in other words, 
to promote the greatest amount of goods and 
to strive against the bads to the best of his 
ability. It is clear that from this standpoint 
duty includes the endeavour to attain the 
greatest amount and the best physical, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, and any other kinds of goods 
and to eradicate the bads of all these kinds. 
But although this term duty, as implying 
a certain moral obligation may remain, it 
should be recognised that the sanction for 
such conduct rests in tho values themselves. 
The physical goods are to be sought for their 
own intrinsic character, so are truths and the 
l^eautiful. If, however, it is maintained that 
any particular moral value accrues from tho 
striving for an attainment of any of these 
goods, the general conception of duty has 
given place to attention to the theory of 
special moral values. This position is that 
there are peculiar individual moral goods and 
bads, which themselves are distinct from tho 
other classes of values, and from the general 
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notion of (lutj The consideration of the 
moral is continuilly complicated b} this re 
<juirenient of moral effort to obtain other than 
•moral value*, and by the fact that moral 
conduct IS continually and rightly judged in 
part bj the non moral goods obtained or the 
non moral bads eridicitcd In tbe exposition 
in this small book non moral values are treated 
m chapters for themselves they will onh be 
referred to incidentally in this chapter which 
must endeavour to indicate and discu«5 parti 
cular moral goods and bads as such These, 
to repeat, are kinds of mental attitude and 
character, associated espccmlJj with the will 
and to onlj slightly less an extent with the 
feelings 

2 Examples of moral goods or virtues will 
occur to almost any reader of these pages 
They are frequently to our minds m estimating 
human conduct and human worth , they have 
formed much of the teaching of great religious 
teachers and have been time after lime sung of 
by poets Benevolence is one such funda 
mental attitude expressing itself m a thousand 
nnd one different way* Friendship justifies 
all that the ancient Greeks said of it To 
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Christians love denotes a distinct central atti- 
tude in the good life. Veracity and honesty ^ 
courage and fortitude, patience and cheerfulness, 
purity — these all imply a content hon’erer 
indefinite and incomplete even to the unlettered. 

3. There is considerable justification for 
the Zoroastrian sjrslematisers who in the Vend- 
tcZflrf more or less definitely regarded each 
virtue as opposed by a corresponding vice. 
Thus, in contrast with the given examples of 
moral goods may be set paiticular bads. 
Malevolence, which like its counterpart has no 
particular mode of expression, a definite 
attitude of will and feeling. Animosity and 
hatred are the enemies of friendship and love. 
Falsehood and deceit, cowardice and fear, 
impatience and gloominess, impurity — these 
again imply a content moro or less distinct. 
This is not the pkace to attempt any further 
enumeration of moral goods or bads those 
mentioned should suflice to indicate what is 
meant by moral values. 

4, These moral values have a character of 
their own; they cannot bo accounted for os a 
complex of non-moral elements. They may 
be, and often ore, means to other goods or 

12 
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lads, Imt over nml aboso this tliox nro of 
,mtrn.MC ftortli Hero as»in, M for tlio v iluc- 
prCTiollih tlio uUirnalo conccro i' 

rrith itnmcdiolo ciporicncos Moral goodi oail 
bods can Iw only truly 1 noirn I’J acqmm' .net 
All dcsoriptio 1 of tlio ctliio.1 prosupimsos »ucl. 
acquoinwiico ’ Tbis truth i« embodied m Ibo 
Romouliat bncl noyed soyiug rtuo is its orn 

roworil-. implying further that ■ A mo i. 

oiin piimshment lu other srords to l!‘0 
mily moral man morality is in no nooil 01 
oitoro il sancuoiis Unless monl goods thom 
sals os attracuanil moral bads repol, thoto is no 
,vay of domoiislratmg ihoir goodness or badness 
Ono may ondeisour to put a person m the 
position 10 SCO tins or that in this srai or that 
but m Iho oml tbo appeal is to cich mdiinlusl 

conscience 

are not liero concomed with tlio Good, 
the sonso of t common facto’- univcr»ftll} 
present m all n*®”! *^1^® efforts of 

thinlaors to indicalo the unnors-xl m tlio Good 
to have beon as littlo fruitful as tbo 
wJi-ospoiiding enquiries as to Truth and Beautj 
Uhat wo aro conccrcod with aro Tirtues and 
Tbeso are particulars and tbej are 
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J noun only as parwculai events or experiences 
in tlio mmda of indwidutl persons If the 
ternx T/is Good is to l>e used at all, it should 
itnplj the sum total of goods in their best 
roklion The moral good is not a general 
uniTorsal principle but a concrete moral life 
particular in character for each and everj 
individual The approval of this expeuoace 
as a monl good, ?nd the disapproval of that 
ns a moral bad depend on a peculiar capacity 
of the human mind, call it conscience, moral 
sense, or moral consciousness, or the capicitj 
of mil log moral judgm“Dts, or what one will 
That capacit} is not adequately desciihed as a 
judgment of meto reason or a play of mete 
fesUug ihese are individual experiences 
N Inch ate thus disUngmshed but to express 
in theoretical terms just what in each instance 
15 the basis of the judj,mtnt is not possible 
This contention correspands largely with the 
position ot thoic writers who maintain that 
good IS indefinable 

An examination of virtues and vices reveak 
that they are mostly poaitno and rnrelv 
merely negative Beneaolonco and friendship, 
for example aro ucfinito positive attitudes 
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Sfalcvolcnce and animosity are not simply tho 
absence of boncvolenco and friendship but 
more — the presence of a positive bad as a typo 
of feeling attitude Veracity is fiomeihing 
more than n irill toaioid falsehood — for that 
might be nehie\ed by committing oneself to 
nothing at all It is an attachment to truth 
as such, m\ olvmg an attitude of the nil ba'ied 
on an estimate of truthfulness by the conscience. 
Fxisobood IS not simply error, but a deliberate 
mil to lead another into error Ihis content 
ion — that moral values, bads os veil as goods 
are positive— holds for all or almost all m 
stances Again, moral values, as actually 
experienced realities, are all particular Cour 
age that counts m life is not a courage m 
general, but this and that individual instance 
of courage WhaC is of votth 13 not tins idea 
of friendship, but the actually existing state of 
friendship between this person and that The 
vices which are to be disapproved and to be 
eradicated are the particular vices of thi« person 
and that Such individualisation is funda 
mental m experience and pract1e.1l affain, and 
the philosophy of life must give it duo 
recognition 
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o In tbo mikin" of raoni judgments and 
for a particularism" theory of moril values, 
tho common distinction houiccn Motnes^ hi 
ftud Coa eq»ences is of considerable 
importance, nltliough tho ntitiiro of these three 
and tho rehtion between them is not sufhci 
ontlj recogmsed Upon their interpretation 
depends tho answer to tha frcquentlj nised 
question Is the moral judgment on the 
metis 0, tho inicntim, or the consequence * 
The chat\etcr of distinctive morvl aalues is 
sometimes misunderstood owing to a failure 
to adopt a clear meining for these terms 
Although all three maj be tal on into 
cons deration in tho formation of tho moial 
ludgment, tho emphasis vanes In anj defan 
ito course of conduct tlio motive leads on to 
the formation of the lotcntion and this is 
followed bj the deed (or tho deliberate absten 
tion from action), and its consequences 

G iVotiie has been defined as that which 
impels one to net (or refrain from acting) It is 
esscntivllj related to tho source of power in 
conduct, and as such is to a largo extent 
constituted by feeling, the * stuff of impulses 
and instincts To refer to that constituent 
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first need irapl^ no Iac\ of rtco^ition of the 
part played by ideis In fact, it scorns true to 
siy tint human development depends to no 
inconsiderable extent upon ‘the degree to Thicb 
impulse, instinct, tcchng, bccomo assocja'cd 
with id^as sjatcroitised b3' reason, and diirablo 
sentimonts formed as motives in contras* with 
transitory passions. But Iiowcvor rationalised 
a motive tbo feeling clement remains cs entnl 
Human couduc. has its root in tbo will ami 
thus tbo mdtive is also in part volitional 
Motives may therefore bo described as dynamic 
feeling attitudes which arc the mors rational 
the more highly developed the individual 

Tue examples given of moral values are 
ull matoly of this charac'-or, so tbit it m'^y 
almost bo said that moral valuer are forms 
motives Such a etatemen* would need to be 
supplemented by another emphasising that, ns 
continuous m one p“r»on, these dynamic feeling 
nttiEud"s constilute iho moatessentul factor in 
personal character 

7 Jntenfio7iistbeidevoftheendconsciou«ly 
adopted and of the m^ans explicitly conceived 
by v-bich it IS believed the end may be attuned 
The intention is of en the consequeiees as 
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foreseen In mten ion 1 nowledge 'xud reason 
aro more important than all elso A man s 
motive may be of «,he best but if he is not 
snthciently well informed concerning the cir 
oumstancQs of conduct m this instance or that 
or he IS no sulhcion ly intellectual to cons der 
the poss ble consequences of this course of action 
or that hia intention may be open to strong 
cii icism It IS chio'i) through the c'Tects on 
the formvtion of particular intentions (under 
the influence of motives) that the results of 
intolloctual advance mvLo hemselves felt m 
the good 1 fo 

8 iho Consegi < i <#ofcoi ductmaj be both 
morvl and non moral *It requires no argument 
to maintain that conduct may be approved 
in so far as it leads to pliys cal intellectual, 
aesthetic or (and) rehg ous goods and to the 
eradication of the opposite bads Such con 
soquonc“s are as a matter of fact universally 
conside ed m judgments of conduct and to 
discuss the q lest on whothei they shoul 1 be is 
futile and gratuitous ■Nevertheless from the 
distinctly moril point of vjev these con 

3 Dr 1 s 1 ilal! s 17 o j /Cool d L I Ovtord 
Ido coQti ns I npnitnnt d s u on on tl o i ole j rol lem 
of Con5<^ e CCS in cti c- 
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sequences nro at most sccondnrv Of fuDdamentd 
importance is rather nn) ihs mctirol) moral 
snluo ivhicli maj t>o inclmleil in the coo 
sequences It is frequentU overlooked tliat to 
this considcmtion of tlio moral consequence'^ 
the inotivo comes into thu calciiHtion For to 
give oneself up to a motive and to carr} out a 
course of action under its swa} leads to it** 
dosclopmcnt into a definite continuous con 
stitucnt of character Uint the person vho f* 
swaged fi feeling of benorolcnco maj as ono 
constxjuonco of benevolent conduct become a 
liorsistcntlj bcuevolcnt i>crson vhtj is for ethical 
consideration of essential imjiortanco Iroia 
the s andpoint of moral values the chiof quest 
ion vriih regard to consequences is \\hat 
I ind of moral chancter docs this conduct 
develop in the individual irho acts, and hoi^ 
doca It aflcct the moral character of others * 

9 By personal moHl character as referred 
to in tho affiirs of every day is meant the 
main general impression which the conduct 
and demeanour of tho mdmdual makes on the 
consctonco of himself and others Tins im 
pression will rarely bo the same on all The 
individual himself knows mwardly and immed 
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lately tho motives of his conduct others will 
ho -iblc to know him nndjudgo onl\ on data 
tQoru or less mcompleto and prolabU in part 
inaccurate. Ko\ crthcless, for a charictor of 
nna definiteness and strength tho general im- 
pression guen will bo that of tho predominant 
dvnamic fooling attittido But personal moral 
character is not constituted aiy ono or ti\o 
parucular moral values llathor it should 
include m sdmo mcasuro each and ever) monl 
keod It should bo an organic or a spiritual 
unit} of virtues If ©no would, ono might 
endeavour to outline such a complete co ordin- 
ni«d system of moral goods Indeed, it mav 
reasonabl} ha regarded os a task for ov or} one 
to s‘rive to become acquainted with all good® 
ILoral values are, liov^ever, ibo particular 
experiences of individual human conscious- 
nesses From the common senso point of view 
these consciousnesses are difiorentiated one 
from another bj some particular qualities or 
quality Iho individual human being is, m 
other words, peculiar and unique This uni 
.queness maj manifest itself m w number of 
different w a} s — for example, physical!}, intel- 
lectually, and religiously It may express 
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ft dearer perception of moral values, au^ 
more intense nctiritj for their achievement tha-i 
js ordinary . The truo saint is the moral 
His inQuonco upon others is in part Iil^e that 
of the geniuses in other sides of human 
through precept and example The question 
IS hero and always not merely what to do, hu* 
also how It should be done, and the latter is 
best shown bj practical action But the 
lluonco of the saint is nlso of another 
his eharictcr appeals immediate!} to the 
science, and arouses m others b\ sn lodescfih- 
ftHe power motives similar to his owe 
ogam m the vast majority of instances this 
influence is felt onlj bj those who put lh«® 
selves into an appropriate receptive nttitud®» 
have as it were the desire to learn 

Though It IS quite true that m the historj 
niaal.md so called religious ideas and pncti^*^® 
have at times militated against moral progress, 
this cannot be regarded is the rule, itather 
the great majority of mankmd hare obtained 
ethical knowledge and moral in'jpiration from 
religious leaders, through sacred scriptures, or 
membership m a religious order or church In 
the past and also largely in the present it i* 
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tbe religious communities tint bixvo nt Icist 
tried to prcsor\o iho memory and to 1 cop ah\o 
the spirit of ilio saints 

12 Uccont thought however, rightlj in 
sjsts upon a distinction of tho moral \alues ns 
the are in thcm'cUes from a proaalent con 
fusi n With religion Ihis is on odvantago 
ho h for moriliij and religion because it leads 
to a moro explicit recognition of something 
umquo in both and so to more adequate 
ittention to both At the present time there 
'»ro manj of high moral character ivho regard 
the r eiforts for moral ailues as their only 
rehg on Tho discussion of Ibo distinctive 
religious Values is tho subject of tho following 
chapter The important point hero is this 
feioi mg appreciation of moral values as of 
uitTins c Worth Thus, whatever ma) be be 
licvedwith regard to the existence of God or 
^ future life of tho individual human soul or 
^11} other doctrino of religion moral valies 
still make their appeal 'tt hatover maj happen 
to morrow benevolence to-day is none tbe less 
goo 1 and raalevolenco none tho less bad 
Advance in morality is aided and marl ed by 
the acceptance of moral volucs as mtnnsic and 
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it'solf rhicHy in tho moral clnncier. The 
s^-item of moral \aliies constituting tliis pro- 
cnl ir person’s character at it»- highest nijy 
<hQL*r greatly from tint pirticular per'ccs 
eh inctcr at its highest. Tor ono rcracity, for 
another imrity, max* bo iho dominating passioa. 
Tho constituents of iho chanicter? of diiTerco* 
individuals end tho rcUiire predominmcc ‘'t 
tl'0«o constituents vary according to the circan’- 
stances in which they fnd thcmselrca J’' 
society and in tho whole of reality. In fU>J‘ 
peculiarities in icdhidual charocfcrs consists 
much of tho rich variety of moral viluesiu 
the whole human rice ** £thics ns a .sc*<'nt'e 
elabor.iting a tmtvcrsal ideal is not a study 
concerning an ideal arhich caoh is to achieve 
in tolo, but of a system in which each is to 
find and endeavour to rcaliso his own pecohac 
pin. Tlius over rod nbovo any general study 
of moral values, the individual person is colled 
upon to enquire into the nature of his ov.ii 
peculiar ideal. 

~4 Lillies, on Its empirical nd«. should mcli. a £to 
of tlic lii«*or7 of moral ideas and luoroJ s^-sfcc." aa 1 a 
detaile I compansoa of them Sot lu'tiie' in% inlrodactii n 
to M A Cncli ^orMftrutH Ett ea. 
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10 iloi U chiinceor os a consistent system 
moral goods is atUmed only rs a lesnlt of 
pniio activity and ondeirou- E^en tho 
> of moril goods does not alivijs 

^pontaneoiisl3 Tne child ma^ be m 
looted nd trimod in tho simplest, }et ftiadi 
^ tiHl prijc pics of moral condjct, biiu until 
r>,iies aro consciously coopted as sich by 
mdividii'’! he cannot bo said to bvperienco 
■'■dues o" uo have genuine mortl ror h 
tit that slxge it is for him to 

^ an ever iTidenmg and deepening 1 loivled^e 

u S®°d 3 Efioit IS requited for that 
Titi^ more cle-rly required for tbs culti 
CO ^opal goods as tho motives of one’s 

and the constituents of one s cuaraotor 
laorT ^uman nature is essentially active 
The* Itself real onlj as ac ive 

ire sinner in dreimless sleep 

jq ^'^^dy (lihe"ent only as having attributed 
l^iQtl T tendencies to a diSerent 

j j coatiucj 1 ^cen the j ekaU itaJ^c i p 
^ J'^st the saint airal e who occupies 

pQj, position in re5,ard to moral goods 
<^hief foens of a*tentioD, tho 

’m of hfe jjjg nature is endowed with 
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ft clcircr perceptjon of rnornl \aliJCN nn<l a 
more inlcnso nctirtt> for tljcir flcljicrcueiit than 
I** ordirnrj. Iho inio saint is the monl genius 
His infltionco upon others is in part hi c that 
of tho geniuses m other sides of human hfc — 
through precept and example Tho question 
IS here nnd always not merely what to do, bu* 
also hotr it should bo done, nnd tho latter is 
besx shown bj practical action Hut the in 
llucnco of tho sjunt is also of ano her hiufl 
his chancter appeals imroediatol} to tho coa 
ficicnco, nnd arouses in others b\ an indcscrih* 
ft1 lo power motiTcs similar to his own Hero 
again in tho \ast majority of instances this 
infhienco is felt onl} b> thoso who put thorn 
selves into an appropriate roceptno attitude, 
hare as it wore tho desire lo learn 

Though it is quite true that in the hlStor^ of 
mankind so called religious ideas and practices 
have at times militated against moraT progre«s, 
this cannot bo rtganlcd as tho rule Kather 
tho great majontj of mankmd have obtained 
ethical knowledge and moral inspiration from 
religious leaders, through sacred sc"ipturcs, or 
membership in a religious order or church In 
the past and also largely in tho present it is 
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the religious communUics tint have at least 
tried to preserve the memory and to 1 ecp alue 
the spirit of the saints 
12 Recent thought, however, rightly in 
sists Upon a distinction of the moral values as 
thej aie m theraseUes from a prevalent con 
fusion with religion This is an advantage 
both for morality and religion because it leads 
to a more ovplicit recognition of something 
Unique m both, and so to more adequate 
'^ttontion to both At the present time there 
are many of high morrl character who regard 
their oftoTts for moral values as then only 
religion The discussion of the distmcti\e 
religious values is the subject oi tbo following 
chapter The important point hero is this 
growing appreciation of moral values as of 
intrinsic worth Thus, whatever maj be be 
hoved w ith regard to the cvistenco of God or 
a future life of the individual human soul or 
any other doctrine of religion moril values 
still maLe their appeal Whatever maj happen 
to morrow benevolenco to day is none the less 
good and malevolence none the less bad 
Advance m morality is atdod and marl ed by 
the acceptance of moral values os intrinsic and 
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ful «!j<''rtrnmitio’i t»ctnt-'n rnonl viluci x'liic’t 
nro truly intrjmic nnf! tlio«c r^liich nro nilv 
ox rinaic A \cr\ Hrgo nijmlK*r of cu-’OTivr) 
innrnl jircc'p i rcftrto mcrcl ex rinsic forms of 
c« u!u *, wjiich Ju\m^ in'n isjc rihio oscril/’d 
to them lia>o ttndel to the roil r 

fitiMC o\ci» to inilil'tto o^ainst ih m 

This Ins ''re^jnenlU l>een \ ill: tho prec^p s 
ro ic^rnin;* fonns of jnama^o, 

n J tines, ns tho seioneo of nionh»>. 
Ins Uon Ter) much himlc-cl in its dosclop 
int 1 b) tho Amount of ntvcn'ion whicli hns 
1-ccn de\o <'<1 to chims tbn‘ the good cons sts 
in fiomctlnno' c’-pressed in a unircrsnl, such 
IS <lut\, picnsuro, jtrsojialits, self rcah<.iiion 
and self renunciation, units or haimonv s i b 
tho duino, and so on TliO result has Lccn a 
hrge Amount of Abstract di<cussioa Ibo cm 
piricil fac‘s of tho moral 11*0 Laso noser been 
su^'icicntly carcfull) examined, nor aii) pro 
longed n'tcrapt made nt n fcsstcm'itis.ilion of 
rao’^il \ lines A trul) crapi'ical ethics svould 
concern itself first with tho enumeration of 
intrinsic mord goods nnd bads, nod their 
cl-ssificition This task Las ncror been son 
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< tislv {'iken ii^t, nml a bhort clmp cr in a gono-il 
philo«ophicnl Minci is certunl} not the place 
to emliatl upon it Ml iU*xt c\n bo dono hi.rc 
I*; to indicato wlmt is required, so tint the 
revder maj cndci\our to think out tlio matter 
frr himself 

Iho question is \\hit ore tho moril goods 
and bads uhieh nro intrinsic \ ilues in them 
bthes, nnd ivlnt nro their roHticnsI Tho 
'insMor to tins question miglii l>c obumed bj 
an cxnmmation tho individuil of bis orn 
moral oxpcrtcnco Ihis cxpcncnco ^ihilo os 
I'Cnlid »s the final test for ibo individual 
lumsolf sufers from 1nev uablo lunitaiions It 
musi, lo supplemented cousidcrabl} bj refer 
enco to current social concep ions nud more 
tspccnilj to il 0 writings of moral teicbers 
I nd svmts Cbnstnns hire continually repre 
a^nted intrinsic moral goods of jcrsonul attitude 
ir<l dispositior in tho* words fore\am[Ie, of 
the Fpi'-tle lo tie Galatiwaa love jo^ 
pc ice lon„ sufieriDg, gentleness goodnes** 
filth meekness, temperance &m.h n list is 
no« a complete or a systematic statement of 
intrinsic values It is impoi ant to notice 
j Cl alter \ — "•! 
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tint pirtJCJiUr moral Aalncs nro more appro- 
printclt cmplnsisctl m ono ^et of circcmstnnce^ 
linn m anothc’* Thus jo^ or cheerfulness 
inaj bo t\cll regardetl as an intrinsic moral 
%aluo, so mas the feeling ofssmpitbj, i e 
the nltitudG of sharing another's joys ard 
sorrows Hut cheerfulness will taho a diH-rent 
form according to ahether one is or is not a* 
a particular ttmo experiencing sympathy with 
a person in grief The intrinsic moral goods 
aro not all to be cxpcricnfcd m the ssme 
degreo b> all persons, nor by anv person a all 
times The moral unircrsal of intrinsic goo<l 
is ra’hcr to bo conceived as the «um total o' ^ 
all tbo intrinsic moral goods experienced b} the 
sum total of related individuals Each will 
endcav our to experience as many as he can, 
m the highest degree 

Self rcspcc' is a distinctive attitude and 
disposition, of value m itself, wbetlier it Las 
any further effects or not. Frequentlv i 
depends upon or accompanies o her intrm ic 
moral goods Veracity is ono such, whicli 
may be expressed either in irord or act OD 
J^ve or benevolence is the most general 
intrinsic moral good felt towards other* 
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Cown^go is a f^clor indispon'Jiblo in soif-rospcct, 
anil also often in benovoicncc. It denotes, 
ncvertbclcss, a unique typo of moral disposition. 
Joy or cheerfulness is far too often considered 
as a non-moral element of character, as depend- 
ent upon hodil}' conditions and on social 
circumstancoa. That certain bodily and social 
conditions may aid or hinder choorfulnoss 
should not merely bo admitted, but insisted 
upon. Theso conditions arc certainly not the 
vholo: to regard cheoi fulness as a moral raluo 
is to emphasise that it should rest predomin- 
antly upon the will by the otorciso of which 
it may become in tho course of time n persist- 
ent element of character. 

It is widely bolioTcd that justice is a parti- 
cular intrinsic moral virtue, and with tho theory 
of the indcfinablo character of tho good this 
may bo still maintained even when all object- 
ions aro considered. For it may be thatjustice 
is only known by Immediate apprehension 
and is otherwiso inc.»pablo of indication. 
Justice is, however, most frequently supposed to 
imply tho idea of equality, bo it in the treatment 
of individuals or groups, or in tho relation of 
some particular consequences to some particul- 
13 
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ar conduct. But prccisolj in -nrhit equnlit) 
consists m any pirticuhr instances, it seems 
generally impossible to caj , sometimes it is 
qmto impossible. Tlio oW mn^iin ‘‘An eye 
for an ojo, a tooth for a tooth ” i\a3 roveege, 
if it meant “ You haro cnisccl mj eye ( or 
tooth ) to bo put out, now I shall cause jours 
to bo put out ’ Justice in tho sense of equal 
ity might seem to be implied if it meant 
“ You have caused mj ojo ( or tooth ) to bo 
put out, now you must giro mo back roj c^o 
( or tooth ) as it was previously” But ohvi 
ously that IS phjstcally impossible Even if 
It >vero possible, what would bo an cquivolont 
compen«ation for tho mconrenicnco and pain 
suffered m tho circumstances ? hat again 
does justice in tho sense of equality require in 
the instance of slander ? Ultimatelj the idea 
of oqualitj IS onlj raguely present in relation 
to justice, and is not very helpful David 
Hume’s conception of it ns that rluch is soci 
ally useful IS much nearer tho actual meaning , 
but it implies that it is an extrinsic value 
Plato 8 conception of it, as implying tho 
balanced or harmonious functioning of the 
factors of the mdiridual nature or tho social 
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organism, might bo associatod with Humo’s 
Tiow,^ Yot, the conriction that justice as 
eaualitj or as intrinsic good is unrealizable 
mjiy be tho ground for that particular form of 
tho virtuo of benevolence, called forgiveness. 

Similarl3r it bas been supposed that tho virtue 
«f purity is only extrinsic, ns an attitudo and 
mode of conduct loading to good physical and 
mtelloctual consequences, or at least, prevent- 
ing some particular bad consequences. Tho ver- 
tlict of tradition and of introspection, howovor, 
seems indubitably to bo that purity is a parti- 
cular moral disposition, tho worth of which 
ees not simply dopood upon the consequences 
of u physical or intellectual kind. The possess- 
lon of it constitutes an important factor in 
self-respect. If medical science could discover 
means of ovor-comtng the physical evils of 
i^mpurity^ the moral call of purity would remain, 

_ urjty as adoSnito disposition, though present 
|U thought, word, and deed”, is more espec- 
‘ally a type of feeling. 

Self-control is a term which though not 
s^tculy accurate (it beiograther only particular 
P ases of the self which ato subject to coutrol^ 

“lay bo regarded as a distinctive moral 
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clnr\ctcri8Uc, general moral sircnolh vs oppos 
mg ptrltcul ir moral ovils rorlimdo, i iticncc 
ami tomporanco are forms of vtlf control 
Honest) IS a form of icnicitj Fricndjbjp 
patriotism, hitmanilarintnsm, arc modes of 
expression, clifllring especially in extent, of 
tho fundimontal sittuo of love There is 
something distinctive in gntitmle, as also m 
trust or confidonco with its countcrpirt lo^aJ 
ty (talon m its widest sense) Ano her 
charactcnstic moral good is on altitude which 
for lack of another cquall) well 1 nown terra 
may bo called ‘ industr) This denotes a 
perststent active disposition Magoaairait) 
suggests a frank open comprehensive character 
capable of a wide display of tho pirticular 
forms of love generosity and forgnenoss 
1C Psychological!) ithoslongheenrecognia- 
ed that tho best way to ondcavour to eradicate 
vices is to centre attention ind activity upo'V 
particular sirtues fho less the mmd is 
occupied with vices tho better Hero a mere 
list, unsystematic and incomplete is enough 
for the present purpose selfishness conceit 
insolence ( or the lack of respect for others ) 
liialovolence or hatred, envy, anger, deceit (m 
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Its forms such ns l^iDg, lijpocrisy) impat- 
JCnco and lad of « solf - control, theft 
idleness cowardice, impurity, and meanness 
Tlio objection may bo urged that hatred or 
opposition to another and anger may sometimes 
be approved, that is, when they nro directed 
against evil In sudi instances they aro 
nevertheless still intrinsically bad they aro 
only oxtrinsically good solely as means of 
overcoming some greater evil 

1C A largo proporlion of the moral pre 
cepts which aro included m ethical codes are 
concerned with the modes of conduct required 
to atlam moral goods or avoid moral bads 
Their significance is eatrmsic This is espec 
•dly true of most moral maxims based on 
custom and tradition as also of most of the 
moral bases of common low Such traditional 
precepts are of value chiefly as embodying the 
results of much practical experience m the 
history of a people or indeed of the human 
race They signify the means which up to 
this stage of history or that in these circum 
stances or those have appeared best suited to 
attain the desired goods It is only when 
they are raised to the rank of absolute moral 
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forms of mamigc and tho famil} aficct tbo 
cxpcriGUCo and cultivation of moral values, 
and how far are other values obtained through 
mamago dependent on moral values ^ 

Perhaps it is necessary to say that h) 
marriage is meant not any civil or religious 
ceremonj of being married, hut the condition 
of mamaqo, whether legalised or not Mamago 
implies a certain continuity or intention of 
continuity of scs relationship, and is distinct 
from the casual relations of prostitution I* 
has already been maintained (pp 52-56} that 
estimated as a condition for tho physical good 
of sox intercourse marriage is to bo commended 
A very good case might be made for the con 
tention that marriage for the normal human 
being has been a stimulus to intellectual effort, 
•m occasion of aesthetic interests, and a support 
in religious faith bievcrthelc':s, it ■scarcelr ' 
needs explicit acknowledgement that some of 
the greatest in the realms of knowledge, art, 
and religion have been unmarried 

A good beginning has been made in the 
j sycholog} of sox, bnt up to the present tbero 
cannot bo said to be any clearlj defined botli 
of knowledge as to tho iisyehical effects of the 
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st'ite of tmrrjage ou men nod women in that 
state That tho condition of “married Io\o 
lis definite psachicil ofitets i« mduhitablo 
"hat thoj are m dctnil is less certain 
^8 111© moral idealist anil maintain that 

iiurriago .if jt is to j,© courco of raorvl goods 
must ho based on tho fcolmg of loae and a 
[tiro disposition liOaeand purity should bo 
the two mord qualities especially cultnitcd in 
^ 0 married state As an ideal it may be 
*‘*'ged that none should assume tho state of 
marriage except \ ith tho 'cntiment of love 
''nd an attitude of purity This is certainly 
realised m tho vast majority of marriages 
’’1 ^hoEast and even m the "West tho marrnge 
o choice and inclination though much more 
common is by no means universal J3ut even 
dioaoisnot present at the outset t be 
cultivated and if m tho absence of loae a 
I*ositive purity is impossible positive impurity 
may be avoided. The stato of marriage may 
reasonably bo entered for tho purpose of 
physical satisfiction and the procreation of a 
^undy^ even whore there is at the outset no 
particular sentiment of loae for the other 
person concerned The very nature of love 
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commandments that thoy constitute a hind- 
rance to moral do\clopmcnt. For with advanc- 
ing hnowlcdgo and changing circumstances 
other and essentially* different means may 
become evident. This question of means, 
mainly of tho actual modo of conduct implied 
in tho intention, is an ever present one m 
practical life, cspcciolly ono^which is progres- 
sive. Tho* conservative element in human 
nature endeavours to hold to specific traditional 
modes of conduct and maintains that if these 
are changed tho intrlnsie good is lost. But 
tho progressive mind strives by dott methods 
not merely to retain the usual goods, but 
further, to increase them and to reduce the 
bads. .The highest moral attitude is one 
which is free from definite laws or precepts. 
Clear and firm with regard to the intrinsic 
goods, freedom is retained to achieve these in 
the best manner possible in the circumstances. 
The varying and sometimes apparently contrary 
moral precepts of difierent ages and peoples 
have frequently been expressions of what seemed 
the' best means to tho same intrinsic end. 
Very different views have prevailed concerning 
marriage and property. Each individual may 
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liavo his own particular modes of conduct m 
a thousand and ono mmor matters and oven 
m some of great significanco ho may follow a 
distinctive course Clearly, the individual 
has to decide for himself according to his 
circumstances But there are (luestions of 
social orgxnisation which require discussion 
such, for example as marriage and the familj 
-educational institutions vocation and occupa 
tion leisure and recreation and the form of 
Goaemment In conformity with the particular 
ismg tendency of the present eicposition it is 
the nature of tbeso as affecting tho individual 
which should ho kept tn mind 

17 Expressed m its most general terms 
tho problem of marriage end tho family 
concerns the forms of these most conducive to 
the attainment of goods and the avoidance of 
bads for all involved These goods and bads 
are of any or all classes physical intellectual 
aesthetic moral and religious The persons 
involved may be grouped as wife or wives, 
(b) husband or husbands (c) child or children 
(d) other persons From tho point of view of 
the present discussion of moral values tho 
•question is essentially How do the diderent 
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fonns of marrngo and tbo fiimily aficct tLc 
oxponcnco and cultivation of moral values, 
and how far nro other rallies obtained through 
marnngo dopondont on moral values'? 

Perhaps it is nocessiry to say that h} 
mnrnago is meant not any cinl or religious 
ceremony of being roamed, but the condition 
of raamago, whether legalised or not Marriage 
implies a certain continuity or intention of 
continuity of sci. relitionsliip, and is distinct 
from tbo casual relations of prostitution It 
has already been roaiotamed (pp 5Z-SG) that 
estimated as a condition for the physical good 
of sex intercourse marrugo is to be commended 
A very good ca'so might be made for the con 
tontion that mamago for the normal human 
being has been a stimulus to intolloctual effort,, 
an occasion of aesthetic interests, and a support 
m religious faith Nevertheless, it scircely 
needs explicit acknowledgement that some of 
tho greatest in the realms of knowledge, art,, 
and religion have been unmarried 

A good beginning has been made in the 
psychology of sex, but up to tbe present there 
cannot be said to bo any clearly defined body 
of knowledge as to tho psychical effects of tbe 
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state of marrufje ou mon and i\onien in tint 
tato lint tlio condition of “married loro’ 
dehnitc psychical oflccts i<t indulntablo 
^ nt thc^ nro m dotail is ]ess certain 

lliemoral idealist anil raamtim tlat 
nirrmgo if it istobo a source of moral goods 
must bo lascd on the feeling of lose and a 
luro disposition Lo\e and piirit} shoiill bo 
tbo two moral qualities especially cultnated in 
“n married state As an ideal u ma^ bo 
t’rged that none shouH assume tbo state of 
inirriage c’ccept with tho 'cntimcnt of lovo 
an nttitudo of purity This is certainly 
iiot realised in tho vast majority of marriages 
m the Last and oven m the W est tho marrngo 
® choice and inclination thoiij,h much more 
common is by no means universal Unf even 
d lovo IS not present at tho outset it ma^ be 
ultivatcd and if m the absence of love a 
l>ositue purity is impossible posmve impurity 
bo avoided Tbo state of marnige may 
reasonably bo entered for the purpose of 
Ujjsical satisfxetion and tho procreation of a 
'^raily, even wl ere there is at the outset no 
particular sentiment of Io\c for tie other 
1 erson concerned The very nature of lovo. 
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innn, womin, nntl cIiiW Uncloiibtodh, 
v.hon nccornpnnipil I>\ «:rcngtli nnd linr?l»ncsJ, 
lliorc is still nornmlly itt the fAtlicr nr tnolbcr a ^ 
grmtcr ^ra^nlh of feeling, n deopcr kindlirc'-s, 
thtiu is common tu tho childless. I’Arcnts ar& 
nwaro of a more imrsistent demand for sjcrifiw- 
i’articular inoml quaHtics nro nleo 
de\ eloped in cliildrcn in the family than 
otlitrvpi«o. Tho moral disadvantage of thc' 
single child In a family desenes cspccia' 
mention, in tint tho prevalent Hmilation of 
fitmlies at tho present time often leads to tbi« 
1‘oiidition. Clilldreti brought tip together In (he 
family learn most thorotjghJy the most itn- 
poriant moral lessons of thoir lives. 

yote on mnne pmctlcnl eon^idcratiuixut— 

As t!in ri'Ution fnt inwmntr is » 6t*ntimrT)t 
5ng up »pontrtin*ooaly between |>cr9on$, eacicly ought to 
loim* to jnih>i lual* tI»o J?rc<tto»t i>omjl>lo frceilom from 
•nil er«<>conini«snt or legal con«e<nieRcos The State ahonld 
ujiicem cliielljr witli the prevention of msrnas** 

likelj" to result in diseased olf spring Siiiiiiarlj-, if it esii 
be sIiowTi that it Is momlly harmful for a child or child 
rou to remain m partienlnr family conditions it should 
see that the conditions are changed or the children 
removed 

The htato should not disallosr pojj gamy up to ccrtiun 
ilcCTces and in satiafactorj conditions, according to the 
relatire proportions of the sexes of mamasenblc age. al 
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^aj8 iroviding tliit ndcqaite safeguanls arc arraugc I 
for any erentual dmoJatioti of tlio njarnige Tliere may 
especially m ILo post-war Furope women wlo 
•mile to find a suitaJle linsUnJ, 3 ct desire not to 
wregoaJ*otlioj038 of motLertiood Tor tlicso roctefy 
sbould not ditai proTo of a frnnlly temporary union l<i 
ilie piirpo«c of raiauigotrapruit wliicJi tlie State sJ onll 
regard 03 le„iiimala children of the mother Tin. 
ab<<ncc of faiherly mfloencc on the cliil 1 would 1 aie to 
J* met hy the type of school to which tic child woiilt 
' 0 sent ’ 

fho losition has been maintained aburo that tin. 
ethically idc il form of family m one in w hich there art 
'eitral children 1 elides the paixnts Ou tl 0 other I and 
|t must be intuio I that it is not mere sclhshncss which 
cada many at Xho prcfcnt time to tlie limitation of tl t 
^«dy In ^art it is an increasing reco^mtion of resj on* 
>bility to ohiMren The moral talues a quircd bi 
1 veuth from their relati ms tocl il Iren are siitli that ant 
weans adojtcd to a\oid chil Irm altogetl er mui-t mean a 
moral Ions winch h hardly to bo compens ite I for bv 005 
other means tunher, (be Jos* to the chill in single 
chil 1 fa.iii!io3 IS M great especially lu regar 1 to moral 
e'elopmrnv and scoim for child enj03R)ejit tl at lunital 
ion to one child can, with djfli«uli3 if at all 1 e ju til e I 
t nt where economic toodilions or the tate of tl c 
mo‘her’« health come into tie question there are ^oo i 
reasons for not rni*in„ a large fiiaily Eath chil I si oiii I 
beawiured agood standard 0/ life all roun 1 It is for the 
men and women concerned to estimate for how manr 
^nldren tins is {o«siblc m tbeir own eirciimatances 
le urgont ethical question is as to the means of limitat 
ion to be adoj ted There are those w! 0 maintain that 
wio only moral metl ol js abstinence from the sex net 
CTtainly if such abstinence had noeflects on the general 
relations of man and wife it woult l« djfbcnlt to objeit 
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wholhcr as initially foU or as a scntiincat to 
bo cultivated, is to cnduro. But as erpcricncc 
suggests, it is not impossible for it to fade anti 
die. This or the grovith of a positive 
impurity in either of tlio parties in a marriage 
is sulheient to make its continuanco of very 
doubtful ethical value* Self-control may be 
called for and practiced in such circumstances, 
but tbo situation is likely to bo deplorable at 
the best. 

Social precepts are common with regard to 
th® form of marriage. These aro justified on 
a number of different grounds. But_ viewed 
from the standpoint of love and purity n® 
absolute precepts can bo formulated on the 
question. It docs not seem right to say 
dogmatically that a person c-annot at the same 
time, have a genuine lovo for more 'than one 
person of the opposite sex. It does not seem 
right to say dogmatically that purity necessarily 
implies a condition of monogamy. Whether 
particular individuals arc able to associate in a 
polygamous or polyandrous or polygamous- 
polyandrous condition is a qftestion of parti- 
cular experience, just as that whether a given 
person A can associate in love and purity with 
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a particular person 13. Ocher reasons lyo 
necessary for dis.aUowing comploto freedom in 
these matters. Where the numbers of Individ* 
nals of both soxes aro approximately equal, 
the enfoTcoment of monogamy may be reqxiired 
in order as far as possible to prevent the more 
ivealthy depriving the poor from the opportunity 
■nf marriage. On the other hand, it may bo 
inaiutaincd where there is a great preponder- 
ance of one sex, if opportunities of marriage 
are not forthcoming elsewhere, polygamy or 
polyandry ought to be allowed, and not con- 
■demned or disapproved unless in individual 
instances on particular grounds. The same 
reason may be urged hero as in the preceding 
argument for monogamy : to give all an 
Opportunity of marriage. The greatest moral 
'difBculty i.*? the roteotion or the cultivation of 
good feelings amongst all tho persons concerned 
in such families. 

10, The Hebrew Psalmist has sung the praise 
of children in the family, and indeed, all 
peoples, even those with the most pessimistic 
strains, have felt the charm of childhood. The 
family is par excellence tlie condition for the 
development of distinctive moral qualities in 
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man, woman, and child. Undoubtedly, o^cn 
v.hea accompanied by strongtli and har«biic«s. 


there is still nonpall}* m the /vthcr or mother a ^ 
greater warmth of feeling, .a deeper kindlicc'^, 
than js common in tho childless. Parents are 
awaro of a more persistent demand for sacrifice 
Particular moral qualities are also bcs>. 
developed in children in tho family than 
otherwise. Tho moral disadvantage of the 
single child m a family deserves especial 
mention, m that the proralent limitation of 
families at tho present time often leads to this 
condition. Children brought up together in the 
famil} learn most thoroughly tho most im- 
portant moral lessons of their lives. 


yoie on eojne practicnl consitfeia/ions; — 

As the uleal rcUtjon for marriage »9 a ecntimenf groa 
lag np spontaneously l»etweei> )•er>oa3, society ought W 
Icaie to inilmduals the greatest possible freedom from 
aJ> cr«e eominent or legal con^e^ncocas Tho State should 
concern itself chiefly with tfao preiention of tnarnages 
likely to result in di»ea«ed off-Tinng ‘'imilarly, if it can 
bo «hown that it la morally harmful for a child or child 
ren to remain in partlcnlar family conditions it should 
see that the conditions arc changed or the children 
remored. , 

The State should not disallow polygunij np to certain 
ilegroes and in saliafactotj conditions, according to the 
relatne proportions of the sexe«of marriageable age, al 
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ij-H 1 1 vid ng tl 1.4 I 1 Mfi jAfegun U rtq btti ^ I 
f ranycri-nt al ! squint on of tl e i arr n^c TJ roi ^3 
Ix' caj'cc ally jn tlo ixst— ar rurojo on en lo 
nalile to Tul n ru labtp I oiIh n ! yet dci re not t 
forrg al ntl jojn oi u tl erl ooal lor ll c e foc cl} 
luuMiut I ta iroxeofnfm kly ten jorarj un n f r 
tl e ponx) c f rai ^ oil s) nu„ t I cl ll e ^tato el oul 1 

regard aa Ic^ t ato cMl-Jrcn f tl c n oil cr fl 

a) Ht cc of fall erly lloencc o (I e cl 1 1 oul 1 1 n c to 

l>c R ct by tl e tyf e of Fcl ool to mIIcI tie rl II o !l 

be nent 

Tl c I I o 1 u I A la ned ab 0 tl at tl o 
-ctl lenity ideal form of fau 1 > s ono I cl tl ere a 
*e crnl c! idre l>c »Jex tl « iwirenta 0 tbe ntl er 1 an I 
t m ftl i>o ui »te I tl At It la ot I cro «cl I e s n I I 
leada luno) at tt v j Tc«e t t e to tl e I tat on ot t 

fanily In (art it 11 an mcren ngrc'og) tonofrcjwn 
>b 1 ty to cl 1! Ire Tie or 1 nlnci nqircl I 
(larc tkifroni (I c r rclat onalocl llrcuoror 1 tlatn \ 
mean ad (ted to a o Id U u oUogttl r atineai n 
n Oral lo 1 a 1 el 1* 1 ardly t be co j e a ed for bv n 3 
oti cr n>c Di 1 urti or il o I to tl 1. II » n le 
cl 1 1 fan I Cl IN great c j ec ally regaul to uon 1 
de doj ent an I * oiw f T el 1 1 enj03 n t ll at I n la 
ion to one cHl I ca ill 1 Oiculty ifatalllejut c 
Tut vl ero ccuno c 00 1 tons or tl c tn c f tl 
o 1 cr « 1 caltl CO 0 I t tl e ijuest on tl cro a 0 „ « 
re&wj * for notminnlvtMgota tj Cad d It ty t 
1 u ai»urcd A good 8ta lari of 1 foal! ro nl It s for tl 
en a d non en oncer J to c t n ate f r ho v a 
cl 1 Iren tl 1 la (>08 blc tl e r o n c rco it. n e 
T! « argent etb Cil q cat on la os to the ca a of I u at 
ion to 1 0 ado( ted Tl ero are tboso 1 0 a nta n ll at 
tl u only ino al ctl 0 1 la al at nonce f o n tie le act 
Certa nly if sue] ahat nrnce 1 ad noelTccts on the gener 1 
xelat ona of man a I a fe t ouU he tl fhcult to 1 je t 
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Munj la tlio c«utont»nn. Kttt irn tbr i lost hralHiy 
«;f narna^fa Oito U » p^cljfcftl— might jn'tl) 
wir A moral-«'rffrt In l!i« m-x act There are fctwl 
rca-ooni for hclu vi«~ t!in‘ mlienalion of man anrl wife 
Irr^nerll} arUei from ♦ndi n1<ennenee It niust thc'e 
fore \xi ashfitj N artififial fre^cntion o' waception 
iiiorUlj ? "^eciw^ tl at knowktlgc as 

li w l-een ac'i'Jiml hy *!»« Imman intclleet, it i* ciFi-al 
to conteml that all uwof ‘I«> knowlisjgei* nomllr wToag 
Uatlicrlli' htre accepto*! aainore TfA«nab!<* to niamWU* 
that there I« a uorni u»e«>f tU** LnowlMi;® The nalnre 
ijf thrt ««o ha* t'Oea ImpheJ That there I* 

an Immoral u>c Jiiir»lly require^ a Irawwon Dute^ea 
in th«tcoun*<lion ilaJiouUI !»<• enllieiently euJent that 
if tUieil IntcTrourvs U la«l, a re*nltant l/irtli of aa i!l<p’ 
ilimatu chiMieninehworeo Inonewnj and ftisolher 
thw hlionkJt-’e of conUa-eiftiTi* i» becoming 
nml onlj frank moral uinnieimn, not mere comle-in* 
non, ean bo of iuflnence on the increvingly eilncatw 
iiiasA of men Afld women 

To la-ople ont'ido of Imlin, it trill appear altcotl ine*rd 
ilile that in frdiA powcrfnl forces of cs«‘c proicnt the 
n“iuarriage of widows Miffieient instames of widows 
iliarged witli infanticide bate shown oiireiil result of 
this nnju«tiIlaUo opjK>Mli«*n. and there must be many 
tindi=eot«red in^tanccc of procored abortion and infanti 

iiJo duo to the eame mote The eomlilion, from the 

I>oiul of tIow espre^Mil abo*e, is worse whcj the hns 
Iriitids married nt an early ago die before there is any 
lonsummation and l>o«»lbiJity of leatingchililrcn to the 
woman If Hindus are of ©pinion that to remain a widow 
is on act of nor t (os before to commit suttee was suppos 
oil to Iw ). then the indtndnal woman should be left free 
to decide for her«elf Enbghtened Indians should sec that 
thew Governments protect widon s who remarry from any 

wrongs and disabilities 0“ the part of the caste 
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20 Prostitution is a world wide moral 
problora The evil pliysical consequences have 
I'cen referred to To the health} tamd the 
moral consequences iro even more ropulsite 
That those who lesort to it feel somethingf of 
moral disapproval is eaidcnt from the usual]} 
concealed nature of their conduct Such indivi 
<Iua 1&— or at least the men — wish to pass in 
society as pure, and tbeir Attitude is thus al«o 
one of deceit Furtbci, m a largo majoritj 
of instances this is allied with disloyalty to 
wife or prospective wife hoi can it bo domed 
that resort to piostitutes implies a lad of self 
control The condition for tho woman is 
certainly worse, m that tbo morally healthy 
woman desires to give herself to a man iiho 
umpires at loaat moral respect even if ho fills 
short of arousing affection hothing can bo 
felt as more degrading than yielding to persons 
who must iDOMtably arouse disgust Jut a 
fall haaing occurred time and habit dull the 
moral scn'c 

21 Iho consideration of moral valiiCo and 
their cultivation should ho one of tlie chief 
determining factors of school organisation 
Ihis cannot be discu^ed here in detail, but a 
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fo\i filiciil rroblLini pspicmlly rchtoil to moral 
\nlues liny Toll bo referred to. Only for tlio 

ehildron of tliQ Tory rieli or of high social suvtti> 
IS there present the altcrnntiae of priToto 
tuition or school Lent mg on one sido the 

question of the rolatueanlito for intellcctital 
ada mco, the latter is cert iiiilj preforahlo for 
moral development It widens the scope of 
social feolinga, htin„s the child into relation 
\ ith a growing appreciation of inonil distinct 
ion«i prondcs more opportuuitic? for the 
-cultivation of self control, courage, and man) 
other virtues In the homo, apirt from the 
school, there arc msulhcicut opportunities of 
varied personal conutets, particularlj with 
children of like ago Tho most frequent factor 
in tho child’s environment, if not tho strongest, 
should bo other childron 

22 The alternative of boxrding school tr 
<lay school is again open to a compiritnely 
limited number Tho moral effects of the two 
have mailed differences Anyono avho has 
known the former from witbm will recognise 
tho tendency for tho predominant growth of 
group action, under tho leadership of a few 
stronger personalities, by whom the ruling 
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mowl tone is Jirgcly dctormincd. Such insti- 
tutional life has. Its f.ir as moral attitude is 
concerned, a gcnoral oftcct of lovollin^'Aip and 
down. Tho j'P&Ucr opportunities trliich such 
continuous contact ijives for sports and game*. ’ 
loads to a distinct character of strcngtli and 
i'<^)nt cle torji*. 'niero is, iiowcvcr, on tho 
other haml .unoug^t boys a loss of the softer 
and warmer quailtiOH of character and amougsr 
girU of tho qualities of independence, aud the 
linencssos of indiridnal pcculiaTily tend to bo 
dulled if not eradicated. This js largely duo 
to tlio facts (a) that /*»*•/ with the contact 
with wider groups of bt*ys (or girls) tlioro is 
iiot a continvious intimate influence of older 
persons and of both sexes j (b) that there arc 
so few opportunities for oven a modicum of 
solitude and communing with oneself, a vital 
need for depUi in soul dovcloptnent. The daj; 
school does not turn out its boys in so uniform 
a moral mould, and if it docs not level up those 
below tho normal moral standard, it does not 
so easily affect the highly refined moral charac- 
ter. Tho daily life in tho home gives tfio 
required iuflucrvccs in the intimate relations of 
parents and children, brothers and sisters,— for 
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tlio preservation or cwltnation of tlio qualities 
of benovolcnco nnil love, and probabi) also is 
jnoro conduce 0 to the strengthening of the 
\irtuo of punt} The home more easil} pro- 
vides opportnmt> for some solitude, andgnos 
some shelter for the development of mdividmil 
peculiarities That so often the day school 
iloes not cultivato such finn characters nor so 
strong an it th tnrpf a^ the boarding school 
IS probabi} due to defective organisation. 
■While there are grounds for behoving that the 
moral ofTects of dav school plus contmucus 
homo life arc better for the meioriu of child 
Ten than tho boarding school, the societv as a 
vThole gams if there ore some of its members 
M ith the particular typo of character which tbo 
1 oarding schools produce Further, there aro 
some children -a ho»c mental and mo'-al charact 
eristics mal e tho harder life of a boarding 
school distmcti} prefcrablo for them 

03 Another important que'ttion from a 
moral point of view is that of tho co-cducation 
of the sexes If this ts taken to mean that the 
two sexes arc educated in the same or adjacent 
I mldings, are m some subjects taught together, 
flnd participate in some forms of recreation. 
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tlion tho result of greater raoi*aI respect iml 

10 s unnalural rtserre ern l)0 oipceted lii 
juWitioD there is a probsbilit} of the nssociatioji 
Ic uiing to gri-itcr monil sfrcxigtli of the fomimno 
tlwraclor and to a rclming of tho maseuliuo 
llie danger of co-cdiicatiou arises onl^ nhon 

11 y irto se^es are tnailc to follow idtnttcalK 
the same conrs.es of msirutiion and trnnmg 

24 1 hero aro disi u re ai >ral dts idv anta^es 

in tho isolation of spcvi (list cduaitional inst 
tiitions The great tnoMl inHnenco in the life 
oi tho Universities of tl o best t^pcs-cspociall\ 
'.lino of the older European ones sncl is 
< Mubndgo Oxford, St Androi s, Jena ( and 
t( *1 loss dagreo the fcorbonne which is too 
much grown lound Ij the modern Pins] b s 
I ecu iho close conuct not inerclj" of teachers 
ij Wl le 12 e great« t a tniir.|tion n t l>e c pre^dc I 
{ui It o work of ProfeM. Kano and 1 is ns^ at « 
h j ll e formation of tJ et\ oi.cn « I n lers fj- at Powi 
It n a) be doubted vhetber tl e f na^t o of hqcI a 
eiuirate Institution is belter f o a on) point of v en 
111 mat. ns tlio proper k nil of iro 1 on for o neu « 
oursca in tl o older Vnivcr* t ok In 1 a « e feciallj 
1 need of a^reater recot^ t «a«n ons>t itsmon stuil nts 
of l! 0 claims to greater fr«do for its \ on en The 
] roacnco of i omen «» t) o Colleger rill do more n th s 
<1 reotiQQ tl an I undreds of lectnres &nd booke 
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«r all the mo'^. ini|0rtint aubjocK bu of 
Students -witU viried aims m ^ "j 

attciKhnce at co-ninnn Jisscs and in tpocn 
socictiea •Inro la aiiipte oiiiMrtmilty for ' o 

^»to^rtll o a corl»mto apint amon,!.t tbo' 
lool.in„ forvard to tbo aamo tjiK! of cart r 

Ihobtod specialist cdnrXional institutions teJd 
toeiiltiTa'o aniot,,st tlioit students a narr. r 
of outlool and i la k of sjinpatli} rub 
and understand, ns «f >tbcr forms of ocoU| i 
tton On %aricd t 

urns aud tlio trsminj. of student** coinjn 
into contao- m ono ilicltisne inslitiition no 

more I ro-d mmdod and pioporly bilanoed bo 

indiaidualB are Id elj to lo-omo In sueli an 

uistitution they lanliudlj aioid assimilatini: 

miieh irli'ob K'tc tlicui a keener moral 
senso of tbo otliioa! clinracter of social life an 


Its many demands 

>5 The moril life lu its social aspect is 
csontiallj one of actmty iocially otganis d 
oducation should be goaerntd by a recognition 
of this fact, ft must aim at the formation of 
Ictive habits of social usefulness There can 
to no doubt that the form of education which 
tops the youug for tlio greater portion of tho 
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time with attcuuoa onlool or p^por 

cannot cultivate active habit*; Neither does it 
develop tlio solf reliance i Inch actne initiatne 
demands Timo aftei time it has been proved 
that greater alertness of mind a facility for a 
«luiGker assimilation of 1 twwiedge has come 
a ith a predominaniU vctivo Ijpo of education 
Much of the pre\ ailing so called literary ednea 
tion IS in large mei&tue a cultivation of an 
idld disposition 

2 G Leisure and rccrcatun may bo consul 
Died n% a means lo mental and physical 
rtcuporation and tlui as an extrinsic good 
Uut to regard It thus iv indcijuato tUeaauoue 
f rma of amusement slioiild hate some intrinsic 
ippeal Apart, hotxoacr from a recognised 
luttinsiL worth it la iinportantr to consider 
1 bat are the moral cousc |uenccs or presupposi 
tions A sufhciencv ©‘‘leisuro and recreation 
helps to engender a cilrnci temper and a more 
cheerful disposition Am iscmcnts arc a most 
important factor m tli cultivation of \0', 
though this 18 cenlxxl ami of greatest import 
anco piTticuInr kinds ot recreation strengthen 
l^articuHr virtues tor example Sshin 
demands and cultnatis j alienee loi.in£, self 
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coatro], games like football militate against 
sclhshnesij There is undoubtedly a great good 
m the fedmg of phj«ical vigour m riding in 
1 hunt, and possibly some little esciteinen- in 
killing the animal, but it is extremely ddhcnlt, 
perhaps impossible, to Imd any particular mowl 
value m such sport On the contiar} tlic'O ts 
„ood ground for the fooling of monl repulsion 
Irom the killing of miinals for the sake of 
imusoment Itccrea^ion need not tal o the 
torm of sport or games In so far ns U is nn 
enjoyment of other \alncs— ns tlie lotclIeoUuI 
ind the aesthetic— it has an indirect monl 
oflcct m tho broadening of mental outlook, and 
I widening of sympathies 

27 Unfortuuatclj the moral bads duo to 
nisuffacicnt or too much leisure and to irration il 
forms of lecreation arc more often evident th m 
the monl goods to which wo Laao just referred 
Insufiicicnt leisure and locreation leads to i 
certain Iiarshnoss, lacl of sjmpathj, lack of a 
<iensc of inner freedom and sometimes to 
dullness and gloominess Too much leisure 
tends often to a shaJJoiwiess, a lack of tho feel 
mg of personal dignitj, to boredom and 
Mmicism In the present economic conditu n 
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■of mankind it may als.© be supposed with good 
reason that too much leisure is due either to 
an immoral dependence on the industry of 
othcrb— whether by ‘ idlo rich ” or “ idle poor 
Ihc more irntionol forms of amusement have 
arisen in the attempts to fill ip too much 
leisure time Insiiflicieot leisura is b} far tlie 
most wide spread condition V social change 
might partnlly remedy both eiils b} reducing 
the superfluous leisure of some foi tho relief of 
the others To accomplish this the chief 
reqvmomcnt is a moral change m most persons 
ilopendcut m all but an inconsiderable degree 
on unearned incomes 

2 s From tho social point of % lOw the most 
important factor in a man s life is usually the 
occupational function he performs as a member 
of bocioty tor tho individual himself the 
method by which he earns his living nets upon 
his moral character as little else m life Hero 
the question is tho relation of location and 
-occupation to moral wluos If character is 
essentially a dynamic system of values tending 
lu this or that mam direction, it is reasonable to 
inaintam that the highest results are likely to 
be achieved both in the effects on the develop- 
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mont of tho character and m tlio consequences 
for mankind Mlion the occupation is m harmony 
a ith the predominant good tondencj m the 
individual In other words the individuals 
occupation ought to l>o as nearly as possible 
what he conceives as his vocation, tho work 
for winch he has a special liking and behcvcv 
he has a special aptitude 

lo wh It degree this is j ossiMe can odIj bt 
discovoiod in each individual instance ^or 
IS anything gamed hero bv rnsmg tho meta 
I li)sical question as to wbotlicr the subjective 
tendencies or conations of the individual must 
inevitably find corresi onding harmonious 
)b|CctiTO conditions in which to realise them 
selves On the practical side jt is evident that 
many come to a sense of f»arttc!ilar vocation 
<»nl} gnduallv and largoh ns a result of cduc- 
-itional influences Interests and tho sense of 
particular vocations mnv be cultivated m. 
individuals such that the various demands of 
social organisation will I>o best satisfied 
rducvtionalists have not 301 sufficiently rccog 
iiLscd the moral significance of vocational 
training, as not merely sociallv advantageous, 

I ut as developing moral ft rce nnd a sense of 
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moral worth in the mduidual 

29 V \cr^ larj^e amount of moral approli 
ation, especially that socialU esj rcssed is for 
ihc performance of socially useful functions 
which donot comoTvithm thescojc of the duties 
of the indii iclual s occupation In such activity 
there is gre itci opportuoily for moral autonnmv 
and for the e\poncnco of intimsic moml \ alues 
Cjomg beyond the definite dcinmds of ones 
occupation m realii\ simply us ng every 

< pportunity for a u id^r or more intense csj eri 
tiico of moral values «ill be accepted as a 
moral obligation by the rcflcctiie on tho ro mil 
of tho mberent moral advmtagc Ihe notion 
f the meritorious as bringio^, somo essentially 
extraneous gam belongs to a lower loxel of 
inor il development 

30 The difieicnl forms of political theory 
aie frequently discussed with roferenco to thou 
otlucal implications let the moral is not 
conspicuously evident as a determ ning factor 
m practical politics The only remedy is tbe 
development of a I«ecncr sense of moral i allies 
on tho part of those who determine the form of 
government andgroatermoral integrity m those 
a ho carry on tho government Participation 
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mciit f)f tho cinrattcr nnd m tho tonscqucnco* 
for inftnktiul ^^llcn Uic <»ccu|>-jtKiu is in barnionj 
\ itb the predominant itndcntj m tl'c 
induidinl. In other tvoriN the indiudo'l^ 
n<cnpUioii ought to lx* as iiearl) ns 
%»Int ho conrciKs ns hts socalion, tho '-ork 
for s\lnHi lie h is n kpccnl liJ ing nud Mhcies 
lio Ins I sjjoeni nptitudt 

To Mint degree this is |h»si1Ic can on!;* 
discovered in each indmdnd instance ^er 
n anything gained here l\ mising the nicui 
jdi^siral question ns to aOicthcr the stihiccliro 
lendcntics oi conations of tho mdividinl must 
inoviriLlj find corrcsjKmding haroionioos 
ohjectiTO conditions in which to realise them 
solve® On tho practical side it is evident that 
man} come to a senso of j articnhir roe ition 
onl} gmdiull} and largcla as i result of cduc 
itional influeuccs Jntcrc® s and tho soiice of 
particular aocsitions mna be eultiratcd m 
individuals «itich that the various dem inds of 
social orguiisation will l>o best satisfied 
j’ducationalists have not jet sulhcientlj recoc 
iiLsod the moral significance of aocitional 
training, as not merelj sociallv advantageous, 

J nt ns developing moral force and a sense of 
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moral wortli in tLo indlridual. 

29. A very largo amount of moral approb- 
ation, especially that socially expressed, is for 
the performance of socially useful functions 
'vUich do not como orithin the scope of the duties 
of the individual’s occupation. In such activity 
there is greater opportunity for moral autonomy 
and for the cxporicnco of intrinsic moml values. 
Going beyond the definite tlcmairds of one's 
occup.rtion, iu rcivUty simply using ©very 
opportvtnity for a wider or more inlen ''0 oxi^oti- 
enco of moral vaK\c% will be accepted os a 
moral obligation by the rcllcctivo on tho ground 
of iKo inherent moral advantage. Tbo notion 
of the meritorious as bringing somo essentially 
extraneous gain belongs to a lower level of 
moral development. 

oO. The difierout forms of political theory 
aro frequently discussed with rcfcreiico to their 
ethical implications. Yet the moral is not 
conspicuously evident as a determining factor 
in practical politics. The only remedy is the 
development of a keener sonsc of moral values 
ou the part of those who dotermino the form of 
government, and greater moral integrity in those 
v.bo carry on Iho government. Participation 
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in social lifo liojond tbe fimil} ^'jvoa 
scoi>o for tlio osperionce of moral goods Jt 
raalvos ]jfo richer in a. thousand wa^s, i’nd 
develops a more compruhcnsivo character It 
i'> tlio gre itest influence, cicept that of leligwu 
counter acuing narrow nc‘>s of mind" Thus 
Jar a share in socnl and political activities is 
a prix ilcgo It should also Le regarded as an 
obligation, a diitjr There can I>e no bcnoit* 
dcnnl of the statoioent that vtrj manj" social 
ind political ills, now as :n the past, are dec 
to “bins of omission”, to neglect on the part 
of men (and women) to exert themselves 
politically , 

An examination is necessary of tho relative 
«oitU of tho existent and so fir Icnown possible 
tjpos of social end political organisation from 
tho point of view of iijoral values TbcaC 
forms are hero limited to three mam classes 
(1) autocratic, where the ultimate power m the 
society reSvS with one mdividual, (2) oligarchic 
^vfaero tho ultimate power rests with an insigni 
ficant number of persons , and (3) democratic, 
where tho ultimate power rests with at feast the 
majority of people m tho socioty IJever doc-* 
anv one of these conditions seem to have been 
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found simple without an element of the others. 
Nevertheless the prodoraiaauce of one or aii- 
•other leads to distinctive moral cftects. 

tU. Autocracy is n fast dying fonn of poli- 
tical goverumeat. Its defect is the danger of 
tlie autocrat being c.apricio«s, morally unworthy 
or intellectually weak. In larger St.ates such 
a situation leads itsolf eventually to revolution, 
and in smaller ones to tho gonoral apathy of 
tho populace and to continued intrigue on the 
part of unscrupulous persons wishing to obtain 
l^owcr. The only conceivable moral good which 
can hero arise is patience, but the moral bads 
of instability, the lack of self-control, tho 
deceit in the ruler, ace only surpassed by the 
dishonesty and selfishness of those who strive 
to .surround him closely. Some tendencies in 
these directions remain even io the conditions 
when the ruler U iuteUectually competent, 
morally strong and not capricious. In so far 
as tlic ruler docs actually corao os much as 
po.ss'iblo into personal contact with his subjoots, 
and retains a largo share in tlio executive 
activities of govorament, there is far more 
than a inoro name in tbo expression “personal 
government”. There is something here far 
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11 T(} sympathetic, more ‘^hum'm' »ml less 
mechanical than m those forms of goicrnmcnt 
Mluch regard nn impersonal nbs ractioii, snch 
IS “ tho constitution ’ as predominant The 
ruler feels tho cill for cqijjti and justice and 
for rontinuod licncrolenco Iho suljtcts ft cl 
the call for los lUt ns n rclaftoti hetreen 
person and person Ihc feeling of losalts is 
tho more intense tho more the ruler seems to 
embody in lus |ersoniIitj and lus hcLs of 
, >1 cmrnont tho ideals of lus subjects 

•12 Jtost of the prcruliiig forms of t,o\cm 
ment aro rcallj of ilio oligorthic tjpc It m 
supposed bj man) that the chief countries of 
tho West ucro detnocntic, but iho doings of the 
gosorninonts during the Great Viat and •■inco 
liaac shown quite clcarlj that tho rulers ire n 
foil who lire cngmcercil into their positions b\ 
a number of powerful forces If goaornment 
hj the few meant govcrnincnt m tho power of 
those best fitted to goaern — best fitted from tiic 
jnoral and intellectual points of new— then a 
spirit of trust and co-operation might Ic 
ciJ"cndorcd But it is futile not to recognise 
that, however much camouSage is necessary 
» iQ tho way of policy nfifecting general welfare^ 



the forms of gov orment, m Bntam, for example, 
Invo represented particular interests Broadly 
spexKing, “Consorvativo” governments have 
primarily been inspired hy the conservation 
and welfxro of the landed anstocracj ; “ Liber il ” 
by the needs of a growing industrial capitalism, 
especially as allied with oi opposed to the 
interests ot tho landed aristocracj . In both 
thesQ torms the wclfaic of tho vast majoritj 
has been affected, but the welfare of tho v ist 
jui]ont3 has never been tho ccntial moral aim 
Although this welfare is fir xnoro directly tho 
obioct of attontioQ amongst tboso who const i 
into tho jurty of “ Labour ”, hero again 
sectional interests dommato tho political out 
look and form the mam moral motive k 
combination of representatives of these ohgar 
dual ideals does not load to a now and higher 
tjpo of government, as appears to us to have 
been proved sulhciently by the present British 
Coalition gov ornment The policy of oligarchies 
must always bo in some degree that of repression 
The limitation of the freedom of speech, dtplo 
matic sccrec) and misrepresentation,— these 
arc the methods which modern oligarchies uso 
■(and to what an extent during the Groat War ') 
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to do ij tlicir red character from the gare of 
the majority of men No'hiug has been mis 
roiirosontcd more than clcjnocracl, and espec 
nllj that thoroughgoing, form of it, Socialism 
1*1 N Xho present jirobloni is the moral basis 
and moral etlects of Soci ilism In this direction 
It IS significant that (Iiko Christiaiiitj ) it has 
Iiocn charged on the one hand citli being too 
ideal and on tba other as heing dis inctlj ini 
moral The mam etliicil principle of Socialism 
IS summed up m the phra c < Lo' no man sock 
Ins own weal, lot him sod the common weal ' 
Hero there is no ijiicstion of compronnsos of 
jarty aims, as in Coihtions but an inner 
motire of general ndfare Vei ilism is rooted 
m a moral attitude which is opjiosed to each 
and over} form of solhshness Undoubtedly 
thero IS amongst manl ind a last amount of 
selfishness but it is pure assumption to assert 
1, many do that sdfishn«s can ncror cease 
t . be the mainspring of human cndearoiir 
Socialism implies the question for all social 
organisation Is this truly for tfia j,,, 
welfare » The soo.almio oqp„,sa,.o„ is morally 
li oalthy also m the principle If a ny 

” Co ixire I CoriDtti ans \ ( 
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Arcr! noithcrletlumcit ^ An itidivulinlnot 
performing nscfnl worl for the community is to 
W rogardoil as criminal or pli}Sic,ill3 or 
mentally sick There will always bo scope for 
t ich individual to put forth Ins highest cfi rt 
for the rcilisation of goods or the rcmoial of 
I ids for sociGt} ( including himself ) but tin. 
\cr^ trend of socialistic organisation would 
iiuLe It increasingly im]>ossiblc for the indnul 
uxl to gnn ( IS m other forms of ^oicrnment) 
selfish advantages at the expense of others 
iho lack, of opporttiniU would tend to divert 
vctiTitv from anti so id conduct Jsot the 
kind of VTork for which a man is caj able nor 
the kind of wnri which society for its orginiscd 
welfare requires frtm him should determine 
the standard of living to be enjoyed but tin. 
devotion to duty the lUhgonco in the {eifonn 
anco of the function society requires fiom him 
1u a socialistic state thi^ social positions of men 
would not bo able to I e estimated by consulera 
tjons of material vcaltli, as is so often done at 
present, irrespective of iho monner m which 
that wealth has been acquired Socialism 
stands morally for co operation ns contrasted 
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vTith o^jpoai tou Itrnconiagcs tbconlv bcnlth^ 
form of CO npoliuon — & rivaliy to do bt.ttt.r 
tliun one’s lellow , not for selfish private gam 
hut solely lor th»‘ very joy ot doing ones bes 
^ nnd for th« ssclfare of all and the gcncnl 
a(hnnc< llic t. arc ethical charactcris its o'" 
Sociiliiin m a v\y that they art o no other 
fnnii 01 s«) 111 and p<dtttcal organisation It 
has b-yjn nllingly almittcd that the pcrsouil 
lotahs J tachmg a suljec to an sutocra ic 
ruler IS 0 gr at moral north Socialism is as 
much fup^ri ir u the loyalty to th«' welfare of 
the vast myont} of men is supcrio’- to th 
lojaIt> to one rvrsonal loyalty is Iiero ■ridoncd 
to the iitnios an I the more it is understood 
and felt m tins nunner the more intense it 
will become The socialistic form of organisa 
tion and government gives tho best opporinnitv 
for t!ic enjoyment of moral goods and the 
eradication oi moral bads £k|jaUy it mus* 
bo insisted that for its success it also demands 
tho highest devo ion to and endeavour for 
moral goods 

iVoff* on somf pmetteal ednside-xifioiw 
From the point of vww of preetici] polie; iheunporfant 
^ne Uon conce-na the *tcps.xo te taken m order in 
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Ixrst manner niul tUe eltortest time to arriTo from jtitticnlar 
eircunistnncp^ at thl^ Iiigbcst forni of go^cramcnt and 
social « rguni’fttion Tlie roost in^portant is the spread of 
education When cJocation, eicn of a ti^oderate standard 
lia>< become t^nera], men and norocn will not tolerate 
Iwlng goaetned for tbe»atemtso{\aTtvcutjvT groups The 
j retailing tj*] cs of eicial and political orgnnioatioii not 
merely i>ennit hut largely eiicouraaO those fonns of 
speculation nu I riiiancial o(crations wIhlIi cnltirato the 
most despicable tj i cs of i crsonal cbaraitcr, and frciiucntly 
cause mural ai]d iiialcnal ills to the greater I'ortions of 
mnnlvin I V step onward wool! bo the supiression of 
the means by which tndiciduals or groups can acquire 
ncaltli othcruise than ly socially benelieial "orl Titles 
of honour ought to be teserred t<]cly for socially useful 
«orlw, nud e\cii then wboro sneh work is i>orforn)ed by 
iicaniuf wealth, it shonll i o asked first how tbo wealth 
has been obiauic I 

There diy's not appear to beany absolute necessity for 
the stage of thorough going democracy or socialism to be 
rtachcl through a long iroeess of dcNelopment through 
•user wi toning oligarchic goierament* fho steps to be 
taken depend largely on tbo nature of the starting point 
Of particular impartauce is this ui India at the {resent 
time Ihc autocratie rulers have an opportunity e\en a 
Inty, to inaugurate socialisations of activities industrial 
^umiuQTcial and otlier They are called upon to defend 
the masses of tboir peoples from the etforts of linancial and 
otC er groups to establish partisan types of oligarchy The 
task will become increasingly diGicalt, but ruling chiefs 
and the central and prnincial governments should resist 
vneroachmenta on then power, till they can he sure of 
liandiug it o> er to others representing not party aims hut 
tlic general welfare At the same tune they are under an 
obli^atiun to adx auce the general education of their 
subjects so that all adults may participate as soon as 
possible in the morel rcsponnlplity of government 
15 
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34. 'I’horc arc good grounds to bolicre ina 
dcTclopmont of the knowledge of monlTaliic', 
and though prohalh in Itss degTCe in the 
extent and intcnsi»v of their cnjovinenr A 
history of clliical thcorv and mor'il practice 
should form a dcHnitc and e*'‘^ntial part o'” 
an^ empirical stud> of momlitr But the 
crolution of ethical knowledge while it dcpcnd«- 
•upon increasing refinement lo monl 2>erccptioD 
or in other word-!, though it i«i due to immediito 
experiences and intuitions, allied xritb rational 
reflection, raises a metnphrsical problem in 
that though the derelopment of knowledge t*- 
subjective, monl values or© m themsclvc<! of 
objective character This problem has been 
met ba the suggestion that moral goods are 
objcctivcl% real in tbo nature of the supreme 
being, or God The suggestion fits m ircll with 
the contentions urged above (pages 114—11 ») 
and with two other facts. The first is that 
advances m morality have come mos* often from 
religious saints who have not argued m firour 
of their moral teachings but expressed them 
T-ith authority as the nsult of an immediaft 
intuition, as due to communion with God 
Tbo second is that men and women in all age« 
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and climes bare felt an inability with tbeir 
own power to realise fullj the moral ideal a*: 
tbej have apprehended it, and havo sought 
and believed they havo obtained aid for such 
achievement from a divine power It appears 
therefore, that however intrinsic moral values 
are, and however much they call for the 
activity of individual wills, whether singly or 
in CO operation the full consideration of the 
ethical leads beyond itself to the religious 


Tins etiapter on mocal vAtnes is not meant to t>c it ionnal 
ctl ical di<>eBS« on tftcr tli« manner of ILe prevailing 
treat ses on FtUiea Tl e i ajont) of tbe well known bookii 
on cth cs ate written on »tcrco-tyi»cd 1 nea and carry on a 
number of more or less abstract and formal d scussions to 
tbc neglect of any effort to tiUiM up sn ethical deal on an 
en pineal Ims 3 witl tho ail of critical reflect on It is not 
tl at tho problems d scnsseil do not nee I attention 
b t that they si onld not occupy the centre of attent on 
In tb s snbject there are few sraall popular works which 
ran be recommended to tl e general reader I quest on 
whether Etb cs as n science bos made mneh real advahee 
a nee Aristotle fits A wAormicAcan EtAiei (Cheap Eng 
cd In Tbc alter Scott Library ) sbonld be read by all 
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interested in Ihi# saLjeet In spite ef to cioeb recent 
Al>nf€ of the CemiM new of tbe State, rappo^ed to !e 
deriTcd to & lats® extent ftoro liege!, Li» JTAifiJMjiSw 
of Ryjhi Fng tfs S \V I>/de Ixindon contain* 

^oggcstioae of tbe qoe«‘ions wbicbetbicsonght to coaiuJer 
W IVnadls tanona etlucal worla contain tbe ino*t 
"ysteiaatie cxpo-jtion of the (object ui chararter no fo 
remote from wha* 1 ibonld find iao*t spmpathctie Oi 
Kngheb rtbical wnler* of recent lime* I pla'c J)f Hast 
mgs Itasbdall (mhcsitatsfigi^ as foremtwt {See footnote 
aboce p 1S3) >fr G I,owea Dickui«on’« W' 

<f Good, 4tb «d IW u, asmaj- be expectc! ebamingl/ 
written There U eometbios euniUr is tbe point of n-w 
with zn; o%n, bat the coocIo«ioa u sot as dear as might 
be wuhod, ifr K, F Sbsad s 77ie /ei/n/fofion <f Ciarv'- 
ter bond n 1914, thoogb largely iKycboIogical, w pioneer 
•HOflk of the bert trpe, whieli tbe senons student of Moral 
Valacs camot afford to neglect. 
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Rehgtona Vdhtes 

1 It IS not infrcquentlj maintained that 
religion belongs to tho region of the mystical 
and tho inde^nablo If tho contentions so far 
urged are correct tho pronously discussed 
values are all also m tho last issue, mdcfinable 
^e^orthcless though indefinable the) aro not 
mdtstingutshable Tho same is also true of 
the religious values Tlicro may be some who 
disclaim an) knowledge of their eiistenco 
But those who experience them kno^^ them as 
specific types of goods and bads which are 
associated more particularly with tho omotion": 
nni with certain attitudes of tho human mind 
There is here no question oven of the possi 
bility of proof, an) more tban it is possible 
logically to prove the existence of tho colour 
red or the sound of the human voice The 
existence of the religious values cannot be 
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cstAbIfshcd oscopt bjr relcronco to the values 
tlicmsolvcs : U cannot 1)0 refuted or demon- 
strated by rcfcronco Vo the non-rcltgious. 
/Appeal can bo made only to tao things: the 
individual’a own oiporiencc — and that is 
paramount-, and the fact of religious organisa- 
tions in tbo liistory of tlio human race. 

2 . Roltgious goods are conscious states, 
usually of definite emotional tones. Not 
infrequently they include distinct types of will 
attitude. Thcro Is further an implication of a 
reality or a condition beyond the apparent 
momentary* limitations of the individual person- 
ality. The manner in which this is conceived, 
whether as Nature, or as the aingularistic 
Absolute, or ns God and other souls, has a 
marked effect upon the complex conscious 
states which are tbo particular religiousvalues. 
As roligious goods may bo horo mentioned, as 
types, a state of profound pcaco of mind or 
equanimity, a triumphant joy allied with 
confident activity, a feeling of reverence and 
awc, and a condition of mystical ecstasy which 
defies all description. Another expression of 
roligious goods is to he found in the Christian 
triad, faith, hope, and love. Religious 
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•experience also includes the acts of supplication 
ind prusOj of repentance and the sense of 
di\iuo forgiveness, of renunciation and religious 
contemplation In all these cxpeiiences is a 
loaviction of the predominance of good over 
-evil a transcendence of the bads which are 
present in the changing course of earthly life 
3 Au ancient Greek hetum frequently 
jeitorated finds in fear the chief basis of religton 
\et fe\r may he said to be the bad pa? excdlenee 
imongst religious aalues It is most evident 
in the eaily fear of the happenings of ^atu^o 
the storm the thuudor, and the lightning and 
in the Animists terror at the innumerable 
powers dwelling m the natural objects around 
them Again it has been engendered m many 
through the forma of actt^e persocution on 
religion^ grounds and m lurid stories of 
the torment of tl e damned The worse form 
<f fear is found in the condit on of those 
\ irtualJy in a state of lunacy who believe that 
they or ^^enerally others are lost souls 
doomed to perpetual perdition Religious bads 
vro typified by such states of mind as could 
maintain that one of tho joys of heaven would 
be to watch the torments of the justly damned 
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Formilisin and Jjypocriticfll Kclf-satjsfftction in 
ouo*8 j>ersonaI cliaractcr onti cosmic position 
are tho bads most common amongst tho'o 
habitually talcing part in public forms of 
religious rrorship. 

4 . The paragraphs 2 and n aro merely 
fiUggc<5ti\o, and, it is important to insist, 
cannot make any person arraro of religious 
rahics trho has not |»er?onalIy experienced the 
religious. Ucre, os In all the preceding types 
of rallies, wo are in face of the iodcfinable. 
Ilollgious values can only bd trul,\ Ijiorm by 
ocquainlanco. Any and all description, to bd 
wnderstood ceneeily, dmwds semo actual 
cxpcrtcace, some knowledge by ac<juamtancc 
on the part of the hearer or reader. It is not 
possible to state just whit in n particular 
insmnee constitutes the religious.' There is 
something distinctiTc and the i allies are 
intrinsic. They are approved or di'sipproved 
iu regard to their own nature, not simply as 
mc.ans to other ends. This is unrecognised 
when religiouspractices are performed or parti- 
cular beliefs held on the principle th.it lbu« 
some future welfare, os heaven or cessation 
from ic-birth, is attainable. Whatever element 
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thoro ^la^ bo of Lopo of future nttainmcnt, 
higher nnd moro nch than the present, the 
religious ospcrienco is at least in part a present 
intrinsic aaluo In other words, the induidnal 
m his private religious dotottons or m sharing 
in corporalQ worship achi-'aes nn iiiiTDcdnte 
sitisfaction 

Theological thcor} has been occupied to such 
an extent with the universal implications of 
religion that tho individual and particular 
character of th*, religious values has been 
neglected Each religious good or lad is a 
state of consciousness of a pirticular person at 
a definite time With all oven with the 
greatest saints thc'O values arc experienced 
only intcrmittenth Tho 1 ighcr the saint tho 
more continuous and permanent thc^ are Here 
what is of significance is not religion m general 
( any more than health m general m the 
pb3sical lalucs ) but tho particular religious 
emotions and att tudes of this person and that 
Hut to omphaaisc tho importance of the 
recognition of rcl gious Talucs as particular 
and as tho possession of individuals docs net 
impl^ any vie\ as to whether the person alone 
ma} attain these values or only in association 
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With others. The task for pastora! theology 
IS (o disco; er\ how eicb aud ev'ery individual 
may bo led to the enjoyment of rhe richest and 
highest types of religious experience. 

Some popular tonus used in connection with 
religion, especially as concemed n itJi valuation, 
have tended to give the impression that 
religious values arc iicgntive rather than 
positive Thus, redo tpltm has been thought to 
imply notUmg moro definite than freedom from 
and suffering \o jiositive expcncnco has 
been nnequirodWy juiggested The terms 
moLiTia ami ■juriana have brought to muid 
lre**dom from the bondage of karma, from the 
delusions of ignonnee, or from desire nluch 
leads to suflcring Ne\crtheIo>s rchgioui 
\alues, goods and lads, arc essentially positive 
riie stale of mmd which rcaUy ronstituies 
and mriana is a serene «,alm or peace 
and equanimity Jlcdcmption is the stale of 
the individual who baring experienced genuine 
repentance is now fully conscious of complete 
torgiveness This peace and this joy of for 
givcness are indubitably positive No less 
positive is tho fear of the sotil that supposes 
itself damned eternally, or the anxiety of tho 
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■primitive mmd in dread of the thunder light 
ning and storm, or of tho Animists m anxiety 
as to tho hidden powers in the tree oi stono 
What more positive than hypocritical self 
-satisfaction and formalism in religion^ 

o There has almost always been some 
thing definitely personal in leligion Even 
the religions of India which have been so deeply 
affected by smgularistic philosophical concept- 
ions, regarding tho jersonil as implicating 
limitation ha\o ompimised the position ot 
tho gxiT 4 and tho necessity of attaching oneselt 
to a </ »u lo tho Jams tho ti enty four Tir 
thanl aras ospocially the Lords P irsvanatha 
and ilahavira mem very much None nho 
have come into contact with earnest Jims can 
4oubt the reiljty anl the importance of their 
roverenco and adoration of these Iinas or 
•conquerors Muhammad for the Musi ins ns 
Aloses for the Tews or /irathustra for the 
/oroastrians is tho Prophet looked up to as 
the highest typo of tho religious man the 
rovcaler of religious uuth and of tho manner 
■of holy In mg Gautama Buddha is one of tho 
■Uirco Jewels of Buddhism and the faith is 
transmitted essentially thro igU that other 
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Jowel, the order. So ftlso Cbrlsttins of “ all 
Oonom'mttttons und nono ” regard .Jesus as 
<!ontraI, Tlicro nro fow ^lio do not admit in 
some degree llio noccssiiy of tbo tran'^mission 
of the religion through that personal contact 
vfhich is implied in tlio being of the Church. 
As there are geniuses in tlio realms of ratisic 
and painting, scnlpttiro nod nrchitecturo, 
science and philosophy, atatosmansbip and 
industry, bo in tho realm of religion the pro- 
phots and tho saints are the geniuses. As 
best they may, they express their religious 
values ill language, but they Lave indicated 
tho inner spirit and the meaning of their irord*- 
by ft subtle personal influence. Just i‘n so far 
.19 others come to a gonuino IcnoTrIcdgo by 
acquaintance of this spirit, they oiporienco the 
same typo of religious goodsnnd bads. And they 
too lead others to pirticipstion not chiefly by 
thoorotical disquisition but by personal appeal. 

6. The individual has to judge for bimsclf 
ultiraatoly with regard to each and all values. 

In religion tho individual may base tho path 
pointed out to him by bis religious confr^tos, 
and particularly by tbo toachings of tho saiots- 
and prophets, but tho ac<»ptance or rejection. 
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<lcpcncls enti’’oly on his own actirity TLo 
teaching is to he tested by personal experienco 
for that test tUoro is no snbstituto But it 
ought also to bo recognised that as m other 
spheres of life so m religion, the ‘ ordinary 
individual must look for help from hia superiors 
The tyro m music, painting, sculptnro and so 
on, must learn from tho^foat geniuses if ho is 
to attain oven a moderate standard of indivi 
dual achiovcmont fJio greatest amongst many 
losses and evils which Protestantism has m 
curred for the Christian heritage has heon duo 
to the neglect of the s viols 

7 rhoUjjh rcligiouscvporionccsare wholes 
<,ompIox events m person i! life indefinable in 
tbeir ultimate essence, it is still possible to 
subject them to a certnm degree of analysis 
Ihus V cognitive or intellectual fictor a feeling 
or emotional aspect and on active or volitional 
tendency may bo distinguished Even though 
these are never found alone one or another 
may la predominant m the religious life of 
particular individnals V superficial empirical 
examination of the historical religions and the 
diverse sects of the great religions would suffice 
to show how the emotional dispositions and 
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active attitude var} ■with the beliefs And it 
must also be admitted that emotional disposi 
tions and active conation hare a part m the 
reasons leading to tho Acceptance or the rejec- 
tion of particular beliefs In this connection 
It IS porhtps aorth vrhile insisting quite frankh 
that in m} opinion it is onl_j rational to take 
into consideration in estimating beliefs, the 
I iiids of feelings and activities with which 
thej are associated 

S The position which hasjnst been stated 
IS not that feeling and will, or conation, should 
bo the chief factor id forming or justtlyiog 
beliefs, but that these should be considered 
amongst the relevant facts From the point 
of view of common sense, and especially of a 
philosophy developed by reflection on that 
basis, beliefs should be elaborated and accepted 
by the degree of tlieir clum to bo trutli<;, 
wbetber they do or do no« coaforTn to emotion 
and conation Ifauytbiug is to bo modified 
It should be the latter The implication of 
this contention is that the intellectual side of 
religion or the bcliols should rcceuo prior 
consideration and the emotional and active 
brought os closely as possible into harmony 
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with the conclusions arrived at. ilnch of the 
discussion mclndod in Clnpter II of this booh 
has relation to religious beliefs, and the 
subjects there treated will only be mentioned 
mcidcntalh l\elij,\ous beliefs mij be said t( 
lofer to \turo to Ifnn, and to non Imman 
Spiritual Beings 

9 The world of non human Jvnturc ns the 
most obaious cnvironracnt for human actiritj 
has been Tanously interpreted in icligioiu* 
lolicf«i It might almost be eaid that mans 
greatest fears have been produced b\ his 
contact with some of Natures forces atid lits 
misunderstanding of thorn Pure Nature 
worship, nunltiiudo not limited to oarlj times 
and tho primitive mind docs net iiso to the 
level of intellectual conceptions ] itlior it is 
the immediate presentation which arouses the 
irajrcssion of reverence and awe of loj or 
fear Animism is a distinct form of Ichtfas 
to non human Nature \ccording to it there 
arc inniiTticrablo spirits living in natural 
objects, and these may and do affect man for 
pOod or ill Usually circumstances servo to 
I ring particular spirits into prominence 
Animism is associated with more fear and 



hUpcrsiitions i)rflcticc<(of propitiation, auppliciu 
tion, etc.) than any other conception of Nature. 

I’antheism has probably arisen from 
Naturo-vorahip leading on to n particular fonn 
of philosophical rolloctiou There is m the 
experience and tho adiniiatioo of great expan- 
ses of natural scenery an impression of tmity, 
or, let us say, iho feeling aroused is such that 
no impulse is felt torards analysK Hut it 
may bo doubled whether, except in a mystical 
form of poetic expression or in singularistic 
philosophical theory, pantheism is genuiuoly 
present in human life. As far as Uio feeling 
and altitude towawls Nature are concerned, tho 
pantheistic view tends to emphasise intelligence 
and order, a unity of plan as contrasted with 
tho multiplicity of cross purposes and tlic 
caprice of Animism. The more this character 
of intelligibility is considered, tho stronger tho 
tendency to pass from the world Tis it appears 
to a ground or “ the io.anty ” beyond if. 

Historically it is at least not impossible lo 
maintain that theistic beliefs as to the ground 
of Nature ba\o developed gradually from 
an Interaction of animistic and pantheistic 
tendencies. For, on the one hand, beyond 
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\aturo spiritual being is postulated, and on 
the other hand, this spiritual being is one, the 
ground of the mtolligible unity in Jyature 
Now while this theistic viow of Nature must 
lu Its formal elaboration and e'^pression have 
resulted from definite intellectual reflection, it 
IS not supposed that such reflection is shared 
by all accepting the belief Rather the belief 
most probably arose from a feeling of contact 
of mmd with mind mediated thioiigh Nature 
llie element of caprice has remained m that 
until recent times it has been generally, and 
still IS widely belieied, that Qod has interfered 
with the order of Nature arbitrarily, for parti 
cular purposes introducing what mankmd have 
denominated the mitaailous The popular 
belief m miracles, as something of importance 
in lohgioD, has como into conflict with the 
principles of modern science which maintain 
the universality of law V closer examination 
shows that ultimately the continued aSiimation 
of the reality of miracles even by modern 
theologians is due to their wishing to guard 
the idea of God as related to Nature from losing 
the suggestion of purpose m reference to 
human aims Investigation into the basis of 
1C 
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tlio principles of scicnco also shows that while 
they are too frequently represented in a mechan- 
ical or quasi-mechanical form, and are often 
understood as such by leading scienti<5ts, they 
depend noTCxtholess for their acceptability as 
applying to Nature as a whole on the ultimate 
principle of intelligibility and consistency of 
Nature. If this wore not so, therfe would he 
no ground beyond mere habit to beliere that 
the laws of Nature will hold at any moment 
after their formulation. In short, it mar 
reasonably bo maintamed that the teachings of 
modem scionce as to tho laws and uniformities 
of Nature are such as to suggest that these 
are related to a general and consistent plan. 
However far science may yet bo from show ing 
by its methods the detailed consistency and 
tho full character of the whole it works for- 
ward with this in'ipiratioD. ilodem science 
may therefore in its ultimate pifesiippositions 
bo affirmed to be a support to the theistic- 
interpretation of Natnre. 

1*0. From the point of view of religion 
men have been e'’j>ecially interested in their 
own nature, above all in tlicir origin and their 
destiny. Jfythology gives many types of ston* 
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accountiug for tlio origin of the liumon race, 
and these stories haxo formed part of the 
actual religious boliofs of tho majority. They 
arc mainly of tho derivation of men from the 
gods by process of generation or by acts of 
intelligent crca'tiou. . Tho limits of tho present 
publication preclude .a historical sun'oy of the 
variations of theso boliofs. Here it must 
suEco to discuss brjefly tho different concep- 
tions as formulated in theological terms. Tho 
problem is two-fold : tho origin of tho human 
raco as such, and tho origin of each individual 
human being. It is' predominantly the second 
part of tho problem which interests the parti* 
cnlar person, and tho first part is chiefly inter- 
esting on account of tho second. The theory of 
Tmduciaiiifim, much discussed amongst Christ- 
ian Scholastics of the Middle Ages, maintains 
that the individual person, soul and body, is 
the product of elements from both tho parents.” 


29. Though tlic vieiv doe<i»waf \sitb tbeideaof creation 
u! each eoul it pre i)up{>o4e9 tbo special creation of the seals 
of the Crat human person*. The theory of I'r^ormaiionim 
niaintained that all aonls were created tvitb and in Adam 
and are passed down the ages aomething like the ^Veis- 
utan&ian germ-pla*iiv. 
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That this IS so as regards tho boclj is disputed 
by none Hodern p^choJogy in its insistonco 
on tho unitj and non composite character of 
tho mmd has made the belief in Tradueianism 
imaccoptahlc, and it nould bo difficult to find 
any holding it ta niccrit times. Tho idcti of 
generation, oomroon in mythology, has given 
place in philosophical theology to that of 
emanation This, however, appears to imply 
a kind of mechanical prrfccss It is nlhoil 
wUh such terms as munifesfatten, ai^>et, and 
so on, as, for example, the soul is tho mani 
fostation or an aspect of tho Absolute 
exposition gives any clear connotation to the 
term Tho romaming conception is that of 
creation It may at onco bo admitted that 
creation is essentially a mystery it is no less 
so than emanation Nevertholcss, the term 
suggests two things which are not iiaphod by 
emanation — will and intelligence Creation 
connotes an intelligent act Thus, tho 
essential in the belief m creation as the nature 
of tho origin of tho human raco and of the 
individual soul is tho implication that each 
and all avo part of an ictolUgcnt whole, 
deliberately willed. To the charge that this 
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tR anthropomorpbic, it is replied tbit all 
buman thought is such to one way or nnotbor 
Tbo contention on bobMf of tho uso of the 
term creation m profercnco to any other term 
IS that It suggests something more intelligible 
and rolitionil and so more spiritual 

A. further possible tiow remains that the 
indiTiduil souls aro olcmall^ oxistent, tint is, 
without origin This conception has nothing' 
in It associated with roltgton It has, further, 
been rejected aboio (pages 10 i>- 108 ) on 
lutollectuil grounds, os Pluralism 

11 Tho destiny of tbo indiridinl is of oron 
moro interest to most tndinduals than the 
question of origin An empirical studj of the 
psychology of religious \nlues docs not help 
us easily to solve tho problem A sort of 
religious abccgition is strangely allied hero 
nitb an illimitable daring and conceit For 
on tho one hand individuals have in all ageu 
and climes regarded themselves so utterly 
insignificant os finite individuals as to abandon 
all belief m their continued cststenco as such 

SU feee my // ui» Attd$ and tA« J stfcatwi e/ 
J el ff oil* KeUeft 1018 65 69 also Mr G Lone* 
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AS long ns the inditidiisl jierststs. Tlicdcstinr 
of the inUhlcItial soul is tim* reprded 
ossentiaHy xi nnttcr of tho indiridual's o^n 
rtUlludc*. This Appears to bo implied in one 
or Another in most it%ions. 

12. Ihjl thcnltiludeofmind is not nil At the 
end of the chapter on moral v.alufs it tras 
Agreed that a constant ci|icricnco in the Jive* 
of mnnv persons, especially of .somo of tlie 
greatest aaints, ha, i,ocn of their own inablliy 
to Attain the l«:rst nnaided. They hare felt 
the need of |Mjwer nnd they hare fcltjwncr 
eomo tn religions experience, through mcdili- 
tjon nnd prater, through contemplation and 
prniso. They have felt themsolvcs in eo^i>ora 
t.on tr.tli a higher power, nml a higher poircr 
in co-opcraiion with them. This brin-s ns to ' 
the third special tyiH>of religious l^licfs-those 
concerned with supcmntunil beiogs. 

The bolioft conceminj; 
being,, tlmt is. beings differont from men and 
not oliicnriso included generally in the term 
Mature, arc of foie tyjics. Pnntboisni identiCcs 
tho itlioio, including «II Nature, 
divine being, but tlio vieiv has already boon 
cjprossctl that this is hardly to bo regarded as 
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in ftcUial persistent form of religions belief 
\ \s an oljcct of rcligiou« conlomplfttion and 
^Torsliip tlio so-callotl unirersal spirit becomes 
Vioro and more difierentiatcil from the world 
Natiiro and man, and is credited with 
‘.pritnal relationship with Ins worshippers 
Taitiicism represents an occasional sanation, 
duo to a form of rational reflection, on the 
way front the etthest Nature worship tovranls 
Thoistt 

Pol^ihoism has also arisen historically 
from a combiintion of the aw© and reverence 
or fear of j,ront Nature forces or events and 
their intcrprotatioo, through the mfliienco of 
\rimism, as expressions of spiritual powers 
Hot Polytheism as a belief has always tended 
t'- bo superseded bv Theism Iho gods and 
vddossos of the popiilir J oh theisms of ancient 
(recce md Rome, E^jpt and Babylon ns oi 
Iidia, arc the subjects of interesting mjtUo 
hgics, but they do not toncern us here A 
tioroughgeiDg jtsycfaological study of their 
tharaclcTistics and the nature of their relation 
t) manhind might show a strong psychological 
g’ound in common with the tendency in tbe- 
nost emphatically theistic religions to include 
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Yet on the other hand ( I am not thinfciajj 
of tho materialists) they have professed to 
long for and boliovo in continued exislenco as 
identiGed with tho Absohife—tho unity of 
•Tivatman with Paranmlman, of self with tho 
universal spirit. This attitudo has boon and is 


commonly allied with tho belief in tho indivi- 
dual aonla as emanations or manifestations, and 
their ovontnal absorption into tho wbolo. For 
those who have not at tho same lime so low' 
and 80 high an opinion of their worth and tbeir 
statua in tho univorso, tho nltornative belief 
remains, that they are not ao insignificant as to bo 
the more playthings of an hour nor so significant 
as to bo in any mannor" identified with tho Abso- 
lute. Theydo notdonytho worth ofthoir souls, 
as distinct porsonalitios capable of intercourse, 
preferably in love and friendship, with other 
souls. In fact, jnat in tbl, intimate communion 
between soula immcdUtoly aware of their OTO 
uniqueness IS the worth of each to each and 
to one another most felt. There are those who 
have said 1 If God will, it. ^ 

God does not will ^ 

Many thoughts arise in refieotion on such a 

statement. It may be supposed, for ciromple 
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that God all souls to Ic permanent and 
with power as m their erection sustains them 
Or It ma^ bo that contmuauco is conditional 
— conditional on tlic self b} its inherent 
irocdom attainuig a character orthj of contin 
uance I hits there mi3 be a belief in 
conditional jiersonal immortality, with the 
annihilation of those unworthy Or the belief 
may be held of immortality for all, but aatia 
tion III the character of tho life It is m con 
ncctinn with the lut mcntioocd mow that the 
^loctrmcs of beaten and hoU have been widely 
iicld in the religions At the present time it 
IS customaiy to pa«s lightly over the doctrine 
of hell NcTcrthclcss a supcificial rejection is 
unjustihablo In accordance with the philo 
sophy here outliucd, beaten may bo described 
I state of enjoyment of goods and freedom 
from bads, and hell a siiricrmg of bads Those 
vUo acujpt tho idea of genuine freedom will 
admit that ono s beaten or boll, or the degree of 
'•ach, depends in p irt upon ono s ow n attitude 
fhoy roust also bo prcpaicd to admit that the 
-tiUitudo of the individual may bo adamantine, 
tor good or ovil ttithgenumo freedom a 
so called' perverse ’attitude of mind may persist 
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ns long ns tlio in(1hidiinl|>crsUts, I’hcdestiii} 
of the individual son! is thus regarded as 
essentially a roatler of the IndividnaVs own 
attitude. This appears to bo implied in one 
■wa^’ or another in most religions. 

12. But tho attitude of mind is not all. At the 
end of tho chapter on moml values it was 
agreed that a constant cxjicrience in tho lives 
of many persons, cs|>ccwlly of some of the 
greatest saints, has been of their own inability 
to attain tho best nnaided. They hn\e felt 
tho need of power and they hate felt power 
como in religious CTpericnce, through medita- 
tion and prayer, throngL contemplation and 
praise. They have felt therasoixes in co-opera- 
tion with a higher power, and a higher power 
in co-operation with them. This brings ns to 
the third special type of religious beliefs — those 
concerned xrith supernatural beings. 

The beliefs concerning “ supernatural ’’ 
beings, that is, beings difierent from men and 
not otherwise included generally in the term 
Jlature, ate of few types. Pantheism identifies 
tho whole, including all Xature, xxith the 
divino being, but the view has already been 
expressed that this is hardly to bo regarded as 
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■m actual persistent form of religious bcUef 
As an olject of Tehgiou*^ contemplation ftnd 
worship the aiv-called imtTorsal spirit become'i^ 
\aorQ mil more tlifferentiated from tho world 
cf iSatiirc and man, and is credited oJth 
spntual relationship mill liis Trorshippers 
Paitheism represents an occasional a ariation, 
duo to a form of rational reflection, on tho 
ivay from the eailiest Nature worship toirards 
Theistt 

Poljiheisin has also arisen bistoncallj 
from a combination of the awe and reverence 
or feai of great Nature forces or evoats and 
tlieir mtciprctotton, through the influence of 
\timism, as expressions of spinUial pov.ors 
Put Polytheism as a belief has always lontlcd 
V be superseded b\ Theism Ihe gods and 
-,*ddesses of ibo popular I olvtbeisms of ancient 
t reecc md Pome, Eg)pt and Bab;)lon as of 
Iidia, are the subjects of mteresting mjtho 
hgies, blit the} do not coueem us hero A 
tioronghgoing psachological stud} of tlioir 
diaractenstics and the nature of their relation 
t) mankind might shown strong psychological 
gajimd in common with the tcndenc} in the 
nost cmpliaticoll} tbeistic religions to mcliido 
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The religious experience is not one of mere 
belief. The Ivnonledge of God is claimed to 
bo a hnoTvlcdgo bj acquaintance, i communion 
of human mind with the diwno mind, of 
pcrsonalitj with personality Thi'i relation 
ship IS one not simply or chiefli of knowledge 
blit of will and feeling, of co operation and 
love Tho individual has to experience this 
for himself, but to do so, ho must assume the 
attitude of scektug God. Jn other words^ 
tho goods of religion cannot be expected to 
como to tho man who d>cs not occupy himself 
at all earneatlj and m the ught spirit with 
religion flo maj at most feel particular 
impn-ssions m certam loligious circumstances 
About such communion between man and God 
there is something inexpressible mystical, and 
it IS well to admit it Like all the intrinsic 
■\aluc3 so far discussed it is unique and 
immediate, and ultimately mdcscnlablo 
^4 Religious fer>oiir has, however, led tfr 

the ascription ofnmunberof attributes to tho 
PiTino Being, such as omnipotence, omnisci- 
cnee, infinitv, etemitj, all goodness, immuta 
bihy perfection Whether the ascription of 
these attributes is a nece&siiy of the indmduars 



leligious cspeiicnce must ultimately be left 
for each indivulual to decide foi himself 
1 171511 simply to record for mysolf that these 
attributes do not all appeir to be nccessiiy 
for my religious e-spcnence Ifl sij that X 
•<lo not I now what infinity means that I am 
not decided whether infimto is positive ami 
finite negative, or whether both are positive 
or whether the fimto is positive ind infinite 
negative it will bo easier to state my attitude 
to the other attributes I am inclined to thml 
that if I applied ( as I do not feel compelled ) 
ojthet term lo Reality I should — at least ns fir 
■M powci IS oonccrucd — say it is fiiuto In 
that case certainly I should cill God finite 
but I she il I also do so in relation to the belici 
that He has delegated power to others anti 
while they oxist Ho is limited by them — self 
limited, if ouc wishes to express it so 

God may be sai I to be omnipotent in tbc 
sense ofl^iDj, the sonrcc of all the poi\er tbeie 
IS, but religion does not need to think of God s 
power as more than is necessary satisfactorily 
to overcome any other power To express this 
■difTorcntly religion needs here no more than 
the belief that the dome power is supiemo 
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angels and demons iu the range ot iLe super- 
natural beings of their boliof. Ileasons* for 
tho adoption of Tboism hare been stated above 
( pages 108-llC ). Though, ’in my opinion, 
no satisfactory evidence lias been forthcoming 
for tbo osUblisiimcnt ot the belief in angd*? 


and demons, strong!}* tlieistic leligions as 
those of tho iJoroaslrians, the Jews, the Chiisti- 
ans, and iluslims include the belief in asgols. 
Considered o priori it seems more i-ea.vnablc 


to suppose tliat there aro spiritinl/bemg^ 
higbor than man, rather than that lotrcr than 


God man is the highest spiritual boiag. ^d 
further, mdividuuK have undoubtedly believed 
that they have received help and consola^on 
from them. So long ns eliis bcliel does rot 
mUItaCo against their own aclivitv, there as 


lictle rcabon to oppobO it, j 

13. In religious vorship and contcraplatioa, 
in pi-ayer nnd praise, tho individual’s attitulc 


appears to be cssentiilly theistic. That tlis 
is so in Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Chrlstianitj, 
and Islam is generally agreed. I woull 
maintHlu that the theistic strain is enormoiiV 


strong in Ilinduism. The Shaivite in hs 
roligtoub eiporicnco to probably reallv a Yaisl- 
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rawe he Msnmes the thoughts of the Ad™.,, 
'edanta m fepresonted m S’enharachaira’s 
oommeotarj „hen ashed to diseuss nlumto 
Mcepaonso Baddhtsm seems to have had 

« ? f™. I do 

°'i ™ ™“ reanon of its 

1 1 Bud 

f»-o;s?hrtu:“'”““" 

m Its pantheon For 

ttTo'C'”'™’ of 

‘toaameh.ht Vrih?" *'° ““*'“''"0'^ "> 

‘tiog of the, Stic charaet- “mT 

iluputcd 4 JttiDism IS much 

'oo«pt,„rofp:::j‘'“™t f'- H'->du 

aopPMod that th6,rr° “ ""Slat 

«■» t'ventyfeu, ™* ™o f“' 

ooes of them ,s . f„ ‘"a. or particular 
Iholhoiatic Oj , ™ of ''0‘*‘P similar to 
concept, oa „t “““■TOl that their 

’Wossome of fte ’’''““‘’“yi or the ideal, 
0 of ‘to Theist s God 

h siac. 1,,1 ^ — 

">« 'an,.!!,, Ia,a,„„ 
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’ihiH, o'cn *:up[){>s»«g porcr delegated 1 } Him 
to other hcinp^ ( ‘t** itojIiLil in the docinno of 
(rcatiou ) rthlo to W mod jn opposition to His 
purposes ( as imftheti hr iio (hctnocf 0/ ircc 
dom and sin), IIo w»y i-o concened to ha%e 
|*or cr to oxtreomt. the 0| position of the com 
hmed forces of oil ot! cr». This is quite 
snfUcieut for the o|ticai‘itic faith in thocsen 
tuil triumph of the good i Inch k iissociitcd 
with the belief in the Dnino poirer 
In somcHliat similar mnniicr God ma) he 
Slid to ho oniniscien* if U this js meant the 
I non ledge of nil then, is to bo Inown Bu* 
if timo and nctititv iro in almost int sense 
treated fiCrionsK it im) be nitintamcd that 
even God does not I nor- all iho future, because 
this IS not jet Ood raij be regarded os 
knowing the future in so far ns it depends upon 
Jlim but not in those dctnils nhich depend 
upon the free acCiMttcs of those to i\hoTn Ho 
has delegated i>oirof All that is certain is 
that their power is insufucient to alter the 
future as dopendent upon Him To use a 
icrj unsatisfactorj Metaphor, Ho dotcrmines 
(nnd I nows throughout) the -narp of cosmic 
history He I now«= the Trholc woof so far woron 
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ly others who can onlv within definite limit*? 
know -what tho cfiects of their eEorts will bt 
whether their intentions mil be achieicJ for 
thit will depend upon tho natme of the acts 
of others and cu tbt Divino purpose In so 
far as that purpose i ho ultimate basis of tho 
so wiled uniformities oi Ians of nature ly 
knowledge of these and eonformiti with these 
human activity mas mo^-t ccrtainh attain its 
end 

Tho chief attubule which religion loqiiires 
IS that of Divmo goodness It seems possible 
to mamtain this onh together with a doctrine 
)f real freedom in other bcinge. as tho somce 
of evil Goodness hero usually implies moral 
pjOotiness perfection may be meant the 
I ossesbion of tho highest of all 1 inds of goods 
ind of no kinds of I ad« The rcflectne mind 
mij ol corvo that the siow ot God so far 
ind catcil does not neccs^arilj fit in with the 
ascription of peifcction 1 1 this sense 4s a 
mere matter of per cnal conviction I maa be 
allowed to confess that mv religio is eaperieuco 
does not appear to requiro the attribute of 
I crfection m the bupreme Being From an 
analysis of tcbgious litetaturo and \ hat one 
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may loirn about tbo religious life of the 
pnorality of mankind th'rougb tho ages, ercu 
including many uints, it may bo conlondcd 
t at tbo attribute of perfection is little more 
tban a conception of theological thinkers, the 
connotation of chich they hare left quite 
indefinito. 

Jf Qod is conceived as the source or "round 
of all other beings, He may bo described as 
otornal, mthout beginning and ivithout end, 
the uncaused oauso of cauUl agents, as of 
much else. Ho is to bo regarded as immutable 
not m tbo sense of a static lifolessncss, a 
persistent passivity, but as preserving a consist- 
cney of character and purpose in the varied 
raultiphcity of His acts. 


Hehgion demands for its Supreme Being one 
sufficiently great in poucrt„j,.s,if^„ 
that good will at least ev„„,„,„^„,„ 
mentally triumph ever eiil, a Being conscious 
of the lives of his ereatuves and ei er ready to 
give them solace and hope wheneier they turn 
toeommnnion with him, a Being felt as a moral 
personality, loving and capable of bein" loved 

15. The roh'glous attitude towards°ovil is’ 

nilch more practical tban tboorotical. It does 
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Tiot profess to possess on answer as to why evil 
many and all forms exists Evil it regards as a 
challenge On the one hand much of it is 
withm the range of human activity, presenting 
1 continuous opportunity for efioit to remove 
It Thus it IS V ith V large proportion of 
physical bads, errors, ugliness, \ices, as de 
scribed in. eatliei chapters Qu the other hand 
thcio are calamities and misfoitunes (due, for 
•esample, to great catastrophes in JSatme,) 
•which aie beyond human power to pievent 
la 80 fir as these mvolvo suffering they 
demand silent submission and co operation 
for the relief of suffering Bid as some such 
calamities aro, it ought not to be over lool ed 
that they have an effect of deepening human 
cbaricter and widening human sympathy, 
arousing it fiom an almost inevitable tendency 
to drift into supeihciality 

10 Asa per&onsl attitude religion has always 
shown the need of some form of expression 
This has been evident fox individuals alone 
even more so is it found m the assemblies of 
religions communities Religious practices, 
as forms of religious expression, are not merely 
an outlet for emotions but also a means of 
17 
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calling forth definite feelings anil cultivnting' 
particular attitudes and forms of conduct 
hren from a narrotrK utilitannu pomt of view 
Mich practices might be approved in so f'lr 
the^ help to produce a ccrtim cmctional 
momentum directed to the ottamDicnt of social 
cads Aa nsscemted with the dvtclopmcnt of 
t\|>os of spinlml character thoir cliims a*c 
much higher Social religious j ractices Invo- 
tho elTtCt of increasing the rtco^mition cf 
sccial Bolidant) As long ns a certmont i> 
^tncrallt acceptable amongst those % ho pne 
iico it, the actual forms, if monlh irrci roach 
ihle, ato of no particular conseijucnco 
17 Praji cr is jkcrhaps tl e most unit er %1 o^ 
ill religious practice^ At its lowest it is con 
cerned with reque'^ls for meroh ph^ sic \1 goods^ 
or release from fear and from jhjsical Lads 
I ven at this losel it implies an element of 

{fiist and Its objects arc not to be despised 

At Its highest iraser is so esprossion of tlie 
aspiration of the human heart fir the bes 
and a recognition of tho need of divine co- 
operation It repeals the eonsciousuesc that 
in tho highest reaches ol his life man desires 
not to bo alone I' hatever the other effects 
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pr\}Qr — and concerning tliem there is room for 
difference of opinion — it is mdisputnble that 
the practice of prayer has a marked influence 
on the moulding of character It develops a 
peaceful confidence of poiver and lessens the 
sense of anxiety of life Let the philosophy 
of life recognise the fact t 

A number of practices serve to arouse and 
to express the optimistic strains of religion 
Life IS rarely so over flowing with joj that 
mankind can aflord to dispense with any 
methods which cultivate feelings of happiness 
Poremost are the stogiog of hymns, especially 
congregationally and accompanied by music 
Lights and decorations m religious buddings, 
the gorgeous array of priests and choir, proces- 
sions, — it would be difficult to over estimate tho 
uorth of these m the religious life comprehen 
sively conceived There is an urgent call for 
revival of past customs in these directions and 
a need for further applications of religious art 
to adoration and worship 

IS The fact of birth has appeared mysterious 
ever since mankind rose to a level of intel- 
ligence sufficient to become cogniscant of it 
The adiances of science take away none of its 
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calling forth definite feelings and cultivating" 
particular attitudes and forms of conduct 
Even from a narroivl} utilitarian point of vieiv 
such practices might he appro\ed m so fai as 
they help to produce a certain emotional 
momentum directed to the attainment of «ocial 
ends As associated with the development of 
tapes of spiritual charactei their claims are 
much higher Social rehoioiis practices haie 
the effect of increasing the recognition of 
social eolidaruy As long as a ceicmon^ is- 
^enerall} accof table amongst those who pne 
tice It, the actual forms if morally ineproacb 
able are of no particular consequence 

17 Prajer is j erlinps the most imiver al o'* 
ill religious practices At its loircst it is con 
ceined with requests for merely physic \1 good's^ 
or release from fear and from physical bads 
Eien at this leiel Jt Jznpltcs an clemoiit of 
trust — and its objects arc not to lo despised 
At its highest prayer 13 an expression of tl e 
aspiration of Iho human heait for the best 
and a recognition of the need of dinne co 
operation It leveals the consciousness that 
in the highest reaches of his Jifo maQ desires 
not to be alone '^^hltere^ the other eflects or 
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prayer — and concerning them there is room for 
difleronce of opinion — it is indlsputaWo that 
lljo practice of prayer has a marked inflwenc& 
on the monldlng of character. It develops a 
peaceful conBdence of power and lessens the 
sense of anxiety of life. Let the philosophy 
of life recognise the faett 

A number of practices serve to arouse and 
to express the optimistic strains of religion. 
Life is rarely so over-flowing with joy that 
mankind can adbrd to dispense with any 
methods which cultivate feelings of happiness. 
X'oromost are the singing of hymns, especially 
coDgregatiooally and accompanied by music. 
Lights and decorations in religious buildings, 
the gorgeous army of priests and choir, proces- 
sions, — it would he difficult to 0Ter-e5tim.ate tho 
worth of these in the religious life comprehen- 
sively conceived. There is an urgent call for 
revival of past customs in these directions and 
a need for further applications of religious art 
to adoration and worship. 

18. The fact of birth has appeared mysterious 
ever since mankind rose to a level of intel- 
ligence sufficient to become cogniscant of it. 
The advances of science take away none of Its 
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mystcrj'. In most ogei »nd dimes birth has 
become ossoemted ivitli aotnc rchgjous rjte. 
The thcisi rrho looks upon the human nee as 
a definito fac’or in a more or less in'dhgcn* 
schomo, not riiliout reason conceives of each 
soul as born to take a particular part in the 
divino plan It is nppropnato, therefore, that 
sviili thanksgivin^j for the birth of a child into 
n famil> there ^l^ou!^l bo also forvent prater 
that It should achieve good dcstia> Birth 
ceremonies might be made a means of drawmg 
sooiotj to a sonse of its corjionto responsibility 
to infants and children ^ 

Initiation ceremonies servo a useful purpose 
if they nro performed at the stage of adolesc- 
ence idieii tho >outh is bcginniDg to become 
conscious of an inner urgo to a wider life and 
to increasing aciivities Then, if accompanied 
by suitable instruction, thc^ may be a power- 
ful and impressive force turning tbe eyes to 
those things which aro good, and inspiring to 
social ideals At no other time m the life of 

ae I roin tLi'< point of tie» it would be an advanta^ 
to 1 ^vtj pcriodieaUy special perfonnaacos of the cerauony 
for all the el UJren born witl u» tl « period la eadi parti 
calar locality 
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the individual may tho power of tho religiou*; 
organisation bo so beneficially exerted 

10 i tom time immemorial matnage has been 
lool od upon as possessing a religious character, 
and has been made tho occasion of religious 
cereraonj If matriago means genuine affection, 
between two persons, and the prospect of a 
further doiclopmcnt of afiec^ion m relation to 
children of tho matriago, then tho religious 
character may ho maintained from the theistro 
point of now For according to Theism the 
highest type of value is that of personal love 
tho vor} basis and ideal of the nbole intelligi 
bio scheme of things is the locroase of lore 
and the service of love uramagc and religion, 
thoisticallj conceived, are thus in principle 
related The religious ceremony should be at 
once an expression of the happiness at the 
prospect of fuller realisation of love, and a 
form of fervent aspiration and prayer of all 
present for tho attainment nf the highest of 
which the married state is possible In empbas 
ising a cosmic side m the relation the rccogm 
tion of the religious aspect of marriage ought 
to add to Its human dignity and to the sense 
of responsibility with which it is entered 
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20. Various reasons havo been assigned for 
funeral ceremonies. Their retention is suffici- 
ently justified 'in that they servo, ns nothing 
■else, to emphasise the transitory nature of so 
many of life’s values and turn the thotigbts for 
nwhilo on those goods of character which are 
most enduring. 

Civilised religion has dispensed with rites 
•of sacrifice of animals. The offering of flowers, 
food, clothes, money before images is still felt 
by many Easterners to be symbolic of homage 
to divine beings irbom they conceive as royal 
personages. Bettor this than to forget the 
divine entirely. Fasting is a form of moral 
discipline rather than of religious worth. 
Self-examination and confession may be given 
a religious character, if it is thought that 
human conduct has a cosmic significance an 
effect, however small, on the fulfilment of 
the divine plan. Aleditation and contemp- 
lation may lead to a quietening of the soul, 
and the possibility of a keener perception of • 
the influence of the divine. An abundance of 
•experience has sufficiently proved the reality 
of the spiritnal gain which comes to persons 
assembled together in a fellowship of silence. 
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21. Religious behefs are the principles of the 
religious life, the skeleton which supports the 
whole The practices are mainly the external 
shows, the protecting garb, the mode of rcveh 
tion and expiession The thiobbinglife blood 
of religion is the aspiiations and the hopes, tlie 
sorrows and the joys, the emotional attitudes. 
There are some who hare discarded all forms 
ot religious piactice, who think even that they 
no longer accept any religious doctrines, who 
Ss,ill maintain that to them when all such 
trappings ” aro gone, the beatitic vision of the 
dirme is present. Especially has it been thus 
amongst the mystics Even with the rank and 
file of those who feel the call of religious 
values, the iinmcdiato intuition, the present 
oxpencnco of a form of religious emotion is 
sufficient to make all doctrines and practices 
seem at most of secondary significance At 
times the so called agnostic, open enemy per 
haps to the “superstitious’ piactices of rcligi 
ous organisations, feels the call of lore, and 
pictures to himself a humanity swajed by it 
alone At the root of religion is undoubtedly 
this music of the heart One feels its chords 
touched most by the great powers of Nature, 
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tlio cxpnn«ijrcnc*!s of t!ie #en, t!io va*it snow- 
capjMid pcalis, range ujwu range, the quietness- 
of n lal.c, the Koiigs of tlio hinis ontl the colours 
of the flotvcra. Another isottunerl to tliodcejfCst 
tones of the eternal hr tlio perception of the- 
pitiablo, the terrific siifTering of Iiumanit)*, its 
irandcringa in error nn<J sin, and in his life 
Springs up the jo\K of an actiso serving lo^e. 
To some the <Ih inc becomes apjiaront in the 
lights and shades of feeling aroiisc<l by the 
music of the great musicians. Vet to hou' 
many the path of religion has been oj)ened by 
the personal inllucnco of prophet and saint T 
Carlyle svould, Indeed, see in religion an . 
essential Lcro-wrship. From one cause or ' 
another Zamtlmstra, JIoscs, Gautama, Jesus, 
Muhammad, ha \V become oljccls of jiorsoaal ap- 
peal to their adherents. It is futile to endeavour 
to anaijsc fully what they represent. They 
embody sentiments, ideals and aspirations of 
tho ages, passed on from person to person, from 
mother to child, from father to son, from adept 
to adept. Hum-anity cannot afibrd to be robbed 
of any of tho reverence, the encouragement, 
TPliich these saints have engendered. Whether 
a time ttOI come rrhen one of these will reign 
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supremo in the hcan« of men mar bo left 
imcliscusscd In the mc\ntimo, each ma} leant 
from all tliougb ho feel tho appeal most of 
that toichcr amongat \ hoao followers ho haa 
found lumsclf bom 

22 Oat of tho wells of mystic feolitig spring 
up tho vital forces of the religious life A strain 
I f pessimism has been present in all these great 
religions loaders and u is a factor in almost 
all deep religious lift L it tbo pessimism 
no implying a fiiluro ot tbo lower tjjes of 
ailnosololj tosatisf} animulhcienc} ofreturns 
for activii} spent on tho personal gi Uifica 
t( n of tbo senses to tbo neglect of truths and 
bcuU}, Tirtuo and religious jo) ^eItl ei is 
j timism found to bo a permanent rest for the 
1 uman mind } ads of all tjpes mal o tbem 
selves too frequently o\ ident for pure oj timism 
to endure To nctise natures to ier:>ons 
endowed with the capacity of ficcdom thn 
pro ent and tbo future aio to bo torgcd by 
endeavour Tho only religious attit tdo is a 
rmh m meliorism a confidence that inspired 
by tho highest motives uided by tbo clearest 
truths human activita may achieve the fullest 
whole of life s values 
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2? Tho intimate life of religion is one of 
•changing gootla and Inth, leading through 
eftort to tho elimination of thoso ideas, practi 
ces, and feelings which depress, and to the 
jv'imauencG of Uiosc which give highest worh 
to contmuanco Fexr and distrcos, coDfli'’t, 
remorse and repoutance are to give waj to 
forgiveness and hope, peice and triumph, jo) 
■and thankfulness Tho tbeigt conceives the 
essential in tlio ideal to he an emotion of love 
hetu ecu all persons, human and diTinc, the 
motive add the conclusion, the alpha and 
omega of all seirico 

24 Heligtous faith is fundamentnllf a deeply 
Tooted personal attitude It is associated with 
particular forms ofboliofs and practices accoid 
ing to tliG level of the civilisation m winch 
It lives Continuous association leads almost 
inevitably to the psychological result that the 
2 >crson il attitude is supposed impossible without 
the other factors Tims, faith * has I>eco*^e 
too often identified with the acceptance of 
traditional systems of doctrine and “faithful’ 
with punctilious perfonnance of rites The 
force of religious fervour has been turned to 
•conflict on behalf of obsolete dogmas and ot 
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practices having no inlTinsic value. Yet it is 
impossible to deny tho validity of the eonten- 
' tion that, judged by any recognised standard 
of human truth, the beliefs which divide ' the 
great masses of mankind are based on uncertain- 
ties, and in themselves are in the highest 
degree doubtful. There can bo little hope for 
tho religions until the claims of their orthodox 
representativos have been passed again and 
Again through the purging fire of rationalistic 
criticism. The defenders of true religion have 
nothing to fear from the onslaught of science 
and philosophy on traditional creeds. They 
have everytliing to hope for in the break-down 
•of narrowing oppositions” and the rise of a free 
faith, an undaunted spirit ready to follow the 
dictates of love with the eye of an ever widen- 
ing knowledge. Such faith should permeate 
the whole of life and its activities. The only 
uniformity it demands is consistency of funda- 
mental motive and aim; methods may be as vari- 
ed as the intellect and skill of inancan devise. 

33. The ojipo^iiioni between the Christian coininnnitie- 
ate more ecclesiastical than Tcligion*. concerning the ^eat 
of anthorit; more than religion* experience. The ili-conN 
merit contempt an^l pity. 
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25 In tho East it is impossible to ignore 
completely that ‘'religions’' itlitudoafloptcd hy 
an apparently largo number of men ofraryiniT 
ages of life, that of nandenng asceticism, aS a 
member of a monastic order or othcririse 
Tlioiij,h It IS probably correct that a very largo 
number of these ate ignorant ami have adopted 
tho type of life from other than religious 
motives, m this and earlier generations a viist 
mitnber havo indeed belicacd thus to find test 
and pcaco Tho course has most certaiolr 
often been adopted under the idea that cbieflj 
l\ a renunciation of the goods of the physical 
( oven intellectual and aesthetic ) the highest 
e,oods would come That attitude appearS^ 
entirely mistnl on There is nothing more 
jiarroiviDg than physical voluptuousness, except 
the mere negation of such voluptuousness. 
Gemunc xalional asceticism— the course which 
tho Buddha recognised after his enlightenment 
— is the simple rgecUon of vhat is Lnown to 
binder the attainment oE the positive ideal 
Ilenunciation of worldly jwsition and power, 
of pby sical, intellectual, and .aesthetic goods, 
this must have been the true evpcnence of 
thousands of earnest souls in East and llest. 
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Such ^^tls tho asceticism taught by Jesus when 
he rohteJ the storj of tho man who sold all 
that ho had to obtain tho treasure m tho field 
and when ho told the rich joung man to ‘■ell 
all ho had, to gi\e it to tho poor and “follow 
me ’ More lorctbly this asceticism is seen 
Mhon Icsus ga\e up his life for Jus cau«o \o 
man 1 n iws when tUo call tv ill come to himscli 
to male a groat lenunciation for tho ideal® 
tho tallies-, he holds highest Let each ituh 
firm confidonco 0 *“ fiith inspired by loto await 
tho call and pass it not ! 

20 Vs a social phenomenon religion is a 
historical grouih \ll tho great religions po 1 1 
bad to historiuil founders and traco a course 
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JcHus to La a lr«t f It a i Inti r ntlAcI n a t of tl c a 
Tcligto anil oil cr Tie lulloruo toiIilarli>l 

tow cat c oTn • I tl o iKtni] of tl e Iim: ] !r 1 i 
I oonit 0 1 fi. 1 1 Cl Tl IF «] ni I al no t alnrn ■■ » 
TOMVeiWy iWer ttoi »■ wuiXl I vl 

regular ucv t on n 1 -onlFii platlon l.tn^llAn «fr » 
fre<) icntly j rnucU w n e »** al »• r®tce oil er tl an tl at 1 
I read IHo tc n a i ci< 1 1 as iieeo loo i J r lunti t 

4U1 cnJcaiour o I tl (tri f tko|<erm > runcerneJ to ntta 
j rin arily H» ow i -ujtioii See tl e arlide* or t| n^ 
td 1 in Hast upi i ii^/* f j o" on f E/A j 
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of ciolution (luring nlitcli tlicir organisation 
Ins boon ilotolojwl. Tlio modern man in 
• a arch of a form of cxprcasion t liicb irill 
sttiafy Ilia religious needs liaa tended to turn 
from tlio great liiatorical communities, so hide- 
bound by obsolete dosunaa and cd< 'c practices, 
ao lacking In inner apiritnalitj ractcrtbeless, 
tbero are good grounds for beliciing that the 
I oinriiunity is an almost essentia] cntironment 
for the ordinary indiaiduars | articipation in 
ulieioua feelings .iiid ideals. 'J |,e community 
IS a moans of tninsmission of personal Influ- 
enees and a ohatmel for tho dilliision of social 
luns With foil escciitions, emotions and 
enthiiaiasuis shared «it|, „i|,„s 

group are far more cap msMo am! slimnlatine 
thaa aimilar ospcrioiiccs felt nki e. In spite 
thcrcfoio of mdiiidllal dillercnoes of doctrinal 
cai.rcssion or of ceremonial or other practice 
coiitimiod association siitl, tho religious com’ 
munity is to ho preferred to a life of Tsolation “ 
ir. Although any idea of a union of rolmions 
IS ohalously outside tho realm of t],e practical 
m our generation, ruwl probabh will Lo for 

M., If tlie ilingcr* of ^ertanftni'CDk i re avojileJ ^ 

J \ lloss Foundations o/Soeii^offjf ^.ei lorklfiip 
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mnj generations one Mho in a land of man} 
religions occupies the oul\ Chau for their 
comparative study maj i oil bo expected to 
express some opinions as to then relation It 
laxy bo said at the outset tint tho idei common 
imongst many Cbiistian missionaries of an 
absorption of all othei relif'ions by their own 
i ibhorrent ihere are reasons to believe 
hvt each religion has somothm^ distinctive^ 
at leistt m emphasis and it is an impove ish 
iiient of human well being if any element of 
religious value is lost Tiic guardians of each 
hull hive a duty to perform to pass on to 
1 lankind the beat that tndition has given to 
them But for similar renons the} are under 
au obligation to acquaint themselves to the 
lest of their ability with tbe whies v Inch 

0 her religions have to offer It ma} bo 
'supposed that as lar as possible thc} will 
vssimilate tl cse from then oi n po nt of viov 
'^ome ma} abandon Ibeir original religion for 
mother if they thml that thereby the} acLievo 

1 higher or a more comprehensive leligious life 
Tho full recognition of the values of tho 

o her religions need not lead to a mere eclectic 
i«in as some have urcred There will be 
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common principles and emotional attitudes 
Tlio love of God, as central, should bo the 
supreme unifying force The mam diflerence 
may be the leadership ■whose attraction has led 
men to God. "What is most required at present 
IS a sincere cndca\our on the part of the 
*’'imest adherents of the leligions to undcrst4and 
one another The approach to co opention 
will probably be most aided by consideration 
of the ethical teachings associated with the 
various faiths. The desiie for a world peace, 
and tho danger of a world-wide oppressne 
industrial capitalism leading to an enervating 
maiernhstn, demand that some cBort should be 
made for co operation amongst spiritual forc'‘« 
hat mvy best and reasonably bo aimed at is 
no more one religion than one State, but a 
federation of religious communities as the 
spiritual side to a feder-ition of peoples 

Xotcoifo ic pjwfioal c^msid^uittom — 

Tl o Ciin tian ilmroh^s olT r*ufi cient op]x>rtumties t r 
entry in o tl cir rcligi® W Winistty of men ^s 1 o feel t! ey 
lia\c I^cen rehgious latmt oas nnl lesire to lend r life 
cns«ge»l «» tic orsanitali a religious'wowhip Tie 
^Tcatcsl defect I tliRt II eelimcl es are *o often dependei t 
for the .renter i>ait of tl eir i aaacci on 1 1 e w caltliy da«e'» 
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W at they arc paralysed in their efforts on hchalf of the 
h'eneral social adianee here this ji not so, the stipend 
paid to the minister IB w> Bniall that ho finds an allronnd 
healthy liuman dcielopmentaicll nigh impossible Hots 
e\er noble self uniweed a cetiei«ni may he m this direction 
it ought to ho reogniseil thatthe pursuit of the highest 
religious lalncs does not necessarily imply the renunciation 
« f aiij other anlnea J^ractnAl realisation must be \ery 
far alicad, 1 ut it may In- urged that the economic difficuJ 
ties of inimster» of religious wall only be able to be met 
when out of the sopanlt religious organisations (m any 
c ne CO iiitry } au eflicient ledcration is formed 

lortheirogre «i\elifoofauy religious community a 
a cU orgaui ed enlightened piiedboo I or i unistry « an 
es ential It may he mamtaise-l that this is what almost 
all of the non Chn«ian religions Jack The defect coasti 
tales the real ba is of the nicnaeo of Christian missions to 
the religions df' c\oi»twent of mankind 1 or, to the organ 
i cd iropaganda of trains 1 Christian missionanes, there 
are far too few non Chn*tiaus able to i nt forward 
ide<inatc1y the di tinctise contribution of other religions 
to the religions wealth of humanity There is an urgent 
need in India amongst Parsis Mu hnis Jams, and Ilinduv 
of ecclesiastical establishmcuts meeting tlie rerjaireiitents 
for free eJncatPil * priesthoods end organising religious 
education aul cctmties Tho tradition of a rehgious 
community may go on to some extent mechnnic.aUy through 
tl t mere fact of association but there ninst be aprogrce«iic 
legcncration ui face or modern secular forces, unless dednicc 
attempts are nia le to present religious pnneij les and ideals 
in a modem form to the rising generation Eicn at the 
utilitarian Ie>el of the coniilcration of tl cinfluenc© of 
religion iii secular aetiTitics the mate might bo adiiseH 
to take the iiutmtire in getting on foot moicments to 
juaiiguratc such establishments 
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A philosophy of life winch begins with a 
consideration of values maj reasonably end with 
an investigation of tho unit) of values and the 
confonnit) of facts with such unit) The task 
beforo reflection is first to consider whether there 
IS an incTitablo coufiict between plij'^ical, 
intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and religious 
'values It must asl wlictbcr there is an)'thinj, 
in tho nature of facts which shows tmit) to be 
inherently impossible If tho account so £ir 
given IS correct tho cxiienenco of the individ 
ual human consciousness consists, or ma) 
consist, of a number of particular experiences 
which from the point of viow of values have been 
distinguished roughly os physical goods nod 
bads, truths and errors, beauty and ugliness 
virtues and vices, and goods and bads of 
religion Do tbeso particular experiences of 
various values, coming tliu. now, that then and 
so on, show any relationship of significant 
unity ® Do conscious states and events follow 
one another with mtclligible order ? Or is life 
as an American is reported forcibly to have 
described it jtist one da.mntJu'ng after another ^ 

The problem is difficult enough when limit- 
ed to the life of the mdividual person it is 
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much more setious \vhen attention is tnmed to 
the wider whole of interacting persons. To 
be sure some of my experiences depend upon 
the activity exerted on.mo by other persons, and 
some of their values depend upon my activity. 
But can it be maintained that there is a real 
unity of values in my experience' -related 
consistently with consistent unities in other 
experiences 1 As things arc it appears that my 
experience of some values is just the reason 
for the non-expcrience of such values by some 
others, and vice verm. What hind of unity 
exists or might exist amongst human persons? 
It is sometimes solemnly said that they are 
all particular examples of the universal concept 
■nmni Can anyone, in view of tlio pressing 
need of concrete unity, regard that as worthy 
of serious consideration, except the most formal 
of formal logicians and metaphysicians ? In the 
midst of discords .os mankind feels them, often 
painfully enough, from the merest drunken 
brawl to the clashes of a Great War, there is 
Something almost to make one despair to be 
told by the “ scientific” that human beings 
are a unity in forming part of ono physical 
world, or to hear the “metaphysical ” attempt- 
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mg to stoto or cluciilito ibo conception of 
Unity with the aid of a long stnng of negative's 
"i Common sense experience does not jre 
sent us \ itb unsullied tuiit^. llatberit rmeals 
very much of the chaotic, scrymanj opposi 
lions and cross-purjwscs Iho test which 
common sense uses is that of ^ nines Xeverthe- 
le«v3 there are obvious efforts for tmit} and it 
IS movitablo that it should ho asked what 
unit> or unities are ottainahle, and how Jl 
it IS found that there is no ground to helicvt. 
that values and facts are inherently opjiosed, 
the way out of tho prevailing incongruencies 
must bo sought This, m its multitudinons 
implications, is tho problem of unity as men 
and women in all ages and climes have m 
diCerent degrees acluaUj felt it 

4 Tho method of the present opproaOi is 
determined by tho character of tho previous 
exposition, especially us mam prmciple, that 
of values. Tho immediate problems from this 
point of view may be conveniently stated in 
the briefest form If the good life is affirmed 
to be a unity of goods of all kinds, the first 
question which may bo raised is Are the 
goods on all sides of life compatible? Though 
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the questioD has nrely been thus explicitly 
+ )iinul‘itcd, bj their inodo of life snd by 
expressed opinion some ha^c given a negative 
ausv cr to it IJnt that has often been due to 
the confusion of this problem nth another 
iro the goods on all sides of life open to cverj. 
individual ? The first problem lefers to the 
values as amongst themsolvcs, m then mtrm 
SIC cbaiactev The second lefcis to the facts 
of individual human expeiience as conforming 
or otherwise n ith values Whatever the answers 
to these two questions maj bo a philosophy of 
life which emphasises tho active and socnl 
chai leter of human c\\ ciicnco easily passes to 
the practical enquiry 1\ hat socnl oiganisation 
appeals best for the attainment of the greatest 
good ^ hurfchei it being granted tint some 
degree of harmony and unity is experienced 
ly men it is important to considei What i*- 
tho highest oxpeiienced torm of unity ^ 
o The enquiry concerning the compatibil 
ity of all goods may appear somewhat formal 
In fac it IS distinctly concrete and in view of 
some V idi. spread teachings and modes of life 
it IS of fundamental importance There are 
two aspects of the problem m relation to each 
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claw of values. Aro the tlificrt-jif lodiriduaT 
values of any one class amongst themselves 
I'nborcntly opposed or incompatible or arc thej* 
consistent and compatiWo? Here the attention 
is centred on ono cl.n<s only. But beyond this 
is tho enquiry : Are the individual values of 
ono class consistent with those of other cLvscs t 
There arc no grounds to belterc that plnsic- 
al goods are inherently opposed ono to another. 
Bather their scientifie study sttggests that they 
tend to form a consistent unity amongst them- 
selves. Bxcesa or Insufticicncy on one side or 
another has frcqtiently, if not altrass, a bad 
oflcct even beyond the particnlor \aluo itself. 
Tho greatest enjoyment of physical goods 
fcems to ho most probable of nttainm'^nt when 
each is harmoniovi*!^ related to .ill others. 
This may give at the same time tho richest 
svhole .and tlic best of each. To ' mho one 
cvami»le only : the best esperienccs of sex 
cnjojTnont go together with adequate good food, 
with a body protected from inclement changes 
of weather by good clothing and .shelter and 
Icept in physical fitness by moderate 2>hy5ical 
exercise. The actii.il constituents of the best 
scheme of physical valnes cannot be said yet to- 



have been scientifi^cally decided, even in a 
general average manner, but it is quite reason- 
able to believe tliat science vrill eventually 
lead to the formulation of such a scheme. It 
^vould remain for each individual to introduce- 
the modiheations due to his own physical 
pocuHarities, if he wished to obtain the highest 
ph5-sieal cnioyment in hia own case. 

C. The whole of ancient and modem 
philosophic and scientific endeavour hasproceed- 
«d and proceeds on the conviction or principle 
that truths arc consistent ono with another. 
Intelloctual efibrt also aims at systematising 
truths into a significant whole. Though it 
scorns quite unjustifiable to assert that an all- 
inclusive system has yet been elaborated, no 
reasons Lave been forthcoming to overthrow 
the conviction that truths arc amongst them- 
selves inherently ciunpatibic. “ A sound mind 
in a healthy body” is a maxim which has bold 
currency too long for its possibility to be 
seriously doubted or the validity of the ideal it 
suggests to bo successfully challenged. There 
is no evidence to show any inherent conflict 
between intelloctual and physical goods. On 
tbo contrary, increasing tnowledgo of truths- 
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has heljv'cl iti tlio attammgnt of boUcr physical 
conditions, and much scientific cfi )rt has this' 
pnclicil purpose primarily in ■mow OnU 
npinrenth ami for a timo raa> it appear that 
an mdiridinl cm nrqiiiro gieitcr intellectual 
mlvancomcnt the neglect of bodily require 
•ments ** At least m tlio long nm the enjo) incnt 
of real physical goods is most conduce c to the 
doTclopmcnt of huoirlcdgo of truths and tho 
oradicatioii of errors 

7 With all their multiplicity ocsthotn. 
goods aro not inherently m contbet one with 
another Ihis^is true even when their charic- 
tonstics ftto fundatnontally diverse But it ts 
•another question whether all aesthetic goods 
can ho eoniprohonded m one aostlicttc iinitv 
Certainly no litimau l>eing would claim 
such o’cperiencc I ike the mooted system of 
mtellcUiial trutlis all that may bo asserted 
ts that tlioro is nothing mhcrcntly impossible 
lU it Further, while there so^ms no ground 
to maintain that such system of aesthetic goods 
would be ugly, there is equally uo evidence 
that It would be beautiful The unity of 

ao Tl e utea Hr 1 praclKc f encli n^eetlci^n isjierlop* 
a« rare in 11 e 1' comn on in tlie TiKt 



aesthetic good:, ma^ perhaps Ic CTpocted to be 
acstlicttcallj good llicro are no fundamental 
•oppositions hotreon aesthetic and physical 
goods. Jkalth^ clothing and ilT*olhngs mn^ at 
tho same time bo artistic I’hjsical well-being 
IS. often accompanied by beaut}, It was main- 
tained abo\c (page 144) that the form of 
bciiU} to bo fir-.t rought is that of tho hcaltli) 
avoll-fcd and properl} exorcised human body. 
Tho beautiful need bo in no radical opposition 
to intellectual truths 'llns docs not mom 
that somo ficts (winch may bo described m 
truths) aio not ugly. 

8, TUo particular moral goods ato not 
antagonistic to ono anotlici m their intrinsic 
nature They tau bo concctved as all harmon 
lousl} present in ono life, ns embodied in 
personal character Moral goods eccw least 
-of all hbcly to contlict with other goods. In 
tho cilort to produco the other goods and 1 1 
eradicate tho other b ids tlieie is a persistent 
oall for cvorcisc of \ittucs and an avoidance ol 
•vices I’b}sical bads arc largol} duo to excess 
(denoting lack of “self control) or t(» 
insuOieioncy (denoting frequently lack of con 
•trnued cflort). Uoth of these mdicalo moral 
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bfttls Physical goods demand, os a rule, some- 
inoral control of the appetites and some wdl 
power centred in industry. Veracjtj as a 
moral virtue is definitely related to the promul- 
j^ation of intellectual truthc The other virtues 
arc all consistent mtb intellectual goods 
Again, though the ‘ittainraent of intellectual 
knowledge is not necessarily accompanied by 
moral goodness, the broadest and highest typo 
of moral character is most compatible with^ a 
wide intoUoclual oiitlool Though it has 
sometimes been urged that the moral and the 
aesthetic arc frequently m conflict, it is quite 
impossible to show tint thej are Inherently 
oppo'ed The evampics usually given suggest 
more often linn not simply the need of greater 
emphasis on the moral Though a person of 
artistic temperament frequenllj lacks moral 
strength there is no inner nccesaitr that this 
should he so Some of the greatest achieve 
ments in poetry and song, m sculpture, in 
instrumental music, and painting have been 
duo to an intimate timon of aesthetic appeal 
oith moral inspiratioD 

9 Religious goods arc not opposed to one 
another even though the^ include such, dnerso 
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■states as those of the sorrow for sm and the joy 
•of forgiveness, the element of pessimism and of 
confident faith The nearest approach to what 
might be consideied a unit} of religious good-5 
IS the mystical experience. Although some 
acclaimed the leading adepts of the religious 
life, have in pi actice reduced theirfood, clothin,,, 
and shelter to the minimum for bare existence 
and have lefruncd from all enjoyment of set 
(often representing this as most mimical to 
leligion), It appears to be a quite gratuitous 
assumption to suppose that in the nature of 
things a rational enjoyment of physical goods 
IS inconsistent with the highest religious attain 
ments. That the combination of the two is of 
tho greatest ditiiculty is all the more icasou 
for serious efloit to overcome it, thiiii iii 
impatience, to xeject ono for tho other Then. 
IS nothing antagonistic between the aestlictic 
and the religiousi. The beautiful m Nature 
has been again and again the cause of deep 
religious emotion \rt has from the earliest 
times been a means of expression of religious 
feelings. In history the evolution of morality 
and tho changes of leligious custom and 
practices havo not always been parallel, and an 
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appearance of conflict of tho religious and tte 
moral has sometime? arisen, Xo careful student 
woitld assert that they aro intrinsically contra- 
dictoi^-. Even those who mamtain an Absolut- 
ist conception of tlio religious cijwriencc as a 
mystical life, “ bcjond good and eWI/' usiwIJy 
affirm that moral distinctions are a valid and 
necessary factor in the progress to the mretical 
oxporionec. 

Jlore vigorous is tUc contention of some who 
bolievo tliat the results of rational reflection, 
that is, intellectual truths, arc opposed to 
religious doctrines and hope". If thi? so 
there is a radical discord in human values as 
they have been understood in this book. Some 
who adopt this attitudo would refuse to recog- 
nlso the existence of any religious “goods.” 
national reflection Ims not led me to am- such 
conclusion. E\en those who do not accept the 
Iheism outlined in chapter II as the final intel- 
lectual truth . .about reality often bold beliefs 
which they consider religious. The enlightened 

thoist can bo convicted of no obvious error on 

intellectual grounds. From the point of view 
of his religious esperienco he is compelled to 
urge that the roligious good of communion 
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11. In iho Intn^uction (jojcs 4 nnd 5) 
a di-^tinctJon was adoji'ed between jach and 
It needs no demonstration that the 
conclusion reached concerning the compatihil- 
ity of Aaluos tells us nothing about facts in 
this Ronso, Tho consideration of Iioir far facts 
do or miglit conform \-ith \aliics is a further 
problem, ono more serious for a j)Inlosophy oi 
life, especially with rciercnco to tho problem 
of units, 'ictvc<l fls s-imething coucrcto. For 
hero the ipiostion is whether tho possible 
unities or tonsistcncics oi goods aro found as 
actual ctpcriCDccd facts, aud if not, how they 
may, if at all, be so oxporicnccil. Tho indiri- 
‘dual consciousness is tho exponent and the 
facts of tho individual life must 6rst 1 m 
considered. 

At tho lc\cl of physical aalues it is at once 
apparent that inan> ludiaidiial persons aro 
constitutionalJ; incapable of enjoj mg all hinds 
•of plubical goods, are oven subject through 
mhcritance to severe pb>sical bads. With good 
reasons it has been urgctl m difierent countries 
by quite independent authorities that a large 
proportion of tho people arc underfed and 
-jnderclothed. '1 hat they are inadequatelj 
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and improperly lioasod goes almost without 
saying. Tho majority enjoy little or no form 
of vigorous boncfieial physical oierciso : rather 
tho nature of thoir occupations is far too often 
such that they suffer more plysical discomfort 
of tiredness than joy of physical cxortion. As 
an explanation it has been maintained that 
tho resources of tho earth are insufficient for 
-all to have enough food and clothing, and that 
•other economic factors do not admit of human 
energy being spent upon the provision of good 
dwellings foe all, even if tho materials for 
thorn are sufficiont. Climatic and geographical 
conditions enable individuals in difforont parts 
■of tho earth to enjoy certain physical goods, 
and prevent tliem from others. Whether the 
•explanation mentioned be truo or false it can- 
not bo denied that in a vc^ largo number of 
individuals there is not at present, nor has 
been la ibe past, oltbev a eomplele enjeymeatr 
of physical goods, nor have conditions allowed 
of that harmony and unity between goods of 
which tho possibility was previously maintained, 
12. Turning to tho intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, and religions, it must first be insisted 
that it is quite unjustifiable to assert dogmatic- 
19 
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11. Iq tho Introduction ( pigos 4 and 5 } 
a distinction was adopted between facts and 
laUw It needs no demonstration that the 
conclusion reached concerning the compatibil 
:ty of ^alues tells us nothing about facts in 
this senso. Tho consideration of how far facts 
do or might conform a-itb values is a further 
problem, one more serious for a jihilosophy of 
life, especially with leiercuce to the problem 
ofimit^, Slewed as something concrete. For 
boro tho question is whether the possible 
unities or consistencies ot goods are found as 
actual experienced fact®, and if not, bow they 
may, if at all, be so oxporienced The indivi 
dual consciousness is tbo exponent and the 
facts of the individual life must first bo 
considered 

At tbo le^ol of physical \aluos it is at once 
apparent that many individual persons are 
constitutionally incapable of enjoying all kinds 
of physical goods, are even subject through 
mheritanco to severe physical bads. With good 
reasons it has been urged m different countries 
by quito mdeijendent authorities that a large 
proportion of the people are underfed and 
uiiderclothcd That they aio inadequately 
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•vud improperly housed goes •rlmost without 
<;'^yiDg The majority enjoy little or no form 
of \ igoions bcncfici \1 physical e'^erciso rather 
the nature of thoir occupations ts far too often 
■such that thoj sufTor more physical discomfort 
of tiredness than joy of physical o<ertion As 
an c'cplanation it has been mamtamccl tint 
the resources of tho earth nro msutheicut for 
all to have enough food and clothing, and that 
•other economic factors do not admit of human 
energy being spent upon tho proiision of good 
dwellings for all, even if tho materials for 
them aro sufbcicnt Climatic and geographical 
conditions enable indtriduals in difTcrent parts 
■of the earth to enjoy certain physical goods, 
and prevent them from others Whether the 
esplanation mentioned be true or false it can 
not bo denied that in a very large number of 
individuals there is not at present, nor has 
been m tho past, either a complete enjoyment 
of physical goods, nor bavo conditions allowed 
of that harmony and unity between goods of 
which tho possibility was previously maintained 
12 Turning to the intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, and religions, it must first be msistcd 
that it IS quite unjustifiable to assert dogmatic 
19 
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nli^ anj IimiLations to the inner cajiacit; of 
any individual soU It docs not follon that 
because in particular circtimsLances the indiii 
dual docs not manifest a power of acquiring^ 

1 nowlcdgc of tins or that, of apprecnling this 
or that beauts, of attaining this or that moral 
\irtuc, or ox|)crictciiig religious holiness that 
ho IS mheronll^ mut|KabIc of them altogether. 
The ultimate metaphysical nature of any 
individual is not completely evident, and it is 
arbitrary to aftirm any limits to a possible 
inanifestatiou of ca|»aciu for and actual acquire 
ment of intellectual, aesthetic, moral and 
religious goods It isimj>ossiblo toover estimate- 
the importance of the recognition of this for a 
philosophy of life which is in any degree 
actiristic To this it will be necessai^ to- 
retum later 

NcTerthelcss an empirical surrey of humarv 
history and of mankind at tho present tune 
only conrinces one of tho small amount of 
knowledge, the little appreciation (or creation) 
of beauty, tho rarita of fine moral character 
and of the calm joy of religious holiness in 
indiridual human beings The conditions 
usually described as mental defect and insanity 
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can only with dilficulty, and that more specu- 
latively than scientifically, be interpreted as a 
maladjustment of a healthy mind with its 
physical medium, itself fit or unfit. Further, 
in the embodied state in which the human 
soul finds itself, the dcueiopjjienf of its intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, moral and even religious 
character seems to depend in however small .a 
degree on physical conditions. The spread of 
knowledge, to take one example, is affected 
by the physical production of books. The 
artistic is sometimes aided, sometimes hindored, 
by the physical medium which is found at 
hand for it. The prevailing physical conditions 
are not always conducive to good spiritual 
results. But until it can be shown indisput- 
ably that the development of the human soul 
is inevitably bound up with tho same detri- 
mental or advantageous physical conditions 
they need not bo considered insuperable. 
Such conditions may always operate in “ earth- 
ly” life, but that may not bo the only life." 

37. Tlie cbange>« of the physical -norld may mate 
Imman life on earth inipoMiUe, But the »o<aUctl physical 
may only bo the effect* of spirltnal beings upon one 
another, and in some manner the physical may persist and 
▼ary c\ en after a cessation of “ earthly” conditions 
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13. Further difhcultics in the problem of 
unity are suggested by the consideration of 
some aspects of human psycholog}'. The 
human mind is vary restricted in tho range of 
its attention. Its extent is not great even 
when what is called tho marginal ” is also 
included. There aro some who maintain that 
only one menul state c.an bo in the focus of 
attention at any given moment. Whatever 
tho truth as to tliis, it is clear that though 
human conscious exporicnco is not (as it wore) 
a scries of “knife edges” but of specious 
presents with duration, it is nevertheless 
successive. Values aro not experienced simul- 
taneously but successively. Must not their 
unity bo in somo sense sHccessivc ? Could that 
which is su’cccssivo bo simultaneously a unity I 
Or could that which is successive unite tho 
successive ? Such problems are highly metaphy- 
sical, implying ultimately tho same difficulty 
as that of the relation of “time” and “eternity.” 
Into the formal abstract discussion of these 
problems this is not the plaoo to enter. In 
conform^^y method here followed tho 

position adopted must be indicated on a basis 
commonsense experience. 



14. Tho cxporicncos of the values aro un- 
doubtedly successive, but they have an cfiect 
beyond tho occasion of their iiappcning. They 
help to form distinct dispositions. Tho succes- 
stve experiences of physic.al values help to build 
up tho bodily constitution or to undermine it. 
Tho goods lead tip to or proserve a physical 
condition increasingly cnpablo of a high degree 
and continuity of phj'Sical enjoyment and well- 
licing. Hut it is important to note that tho 
doTclopraont of tho phy'sical body, and its pre- 
scrs'ation in a state of health demand dcliborato 
and repeated attention to tlioactivo attainment 
of physical goods. A benefit to tho body onco 
acquired may disappear unless it is sustained 
by appropriate activity. Ihcn, therefore in 
tho physical tho experiences though successive 
aro also forming a disposition which can ns it 
were bo carried forward as an acluerement 
aftccting later experiences. Hut this process 
in tbo physical docs not extend , far. The 
anabolism of earlier years eventually gives way 
to tho kntabolism of old age. The body not 
only grows but also decays, and with its decay 
tbo capacity *for ph>'sical enjoyments often 
decreases. 
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The successive exjMsrienccs of the inteUcct- 
iial, the aesthetic, the moral and the religious 
also tend to tho formation of dispositions and 
to definite types of personality. IntoUectual 
knowledge is obviously a growth in which each 
experience though admitted of worth itself 
leads on to a modification of tho mental consti- 
tution, thus affecting future intellectual 
experiences. But here.igam there is a tendency 
for gains to bo lost unless the truths are 
repeatedly used in one way or onotber by 
intellectual activity. Truths once known be- 
come forgotten, intellectual capacities become 
atrophied. Empirical cvidcnco docs not enable 
one to say how far Intellectual katabolism is 
inevitable. Its necessity appears less evident 
wlieu it is remembered that the mind in later 
years has to express itself through an Increas- 
ingly enfeebled physical organism. TJio 
enjoyment of the aesthetic lends to the cultivat- 
ion of a particular type of temperament. 
This also requires to bo sustained by aesthetic 
experiences. Capacities of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion or creation are likely to bo lost unless 
they arc used, and with the loss of the capac- 
ities, tho experiences of beauty must become 
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less and loss. Once more there is an obvious 
dependence on the physical body. Decaying 
sight and hearing may prevent the individual 
from many experiences of beauty. 

iloral experiences lead to more or less definite 
moral character, affecting later moral ex- 
perience. That there is normally moral growth 
seems undeniable, but though there are ins- 
tances of moral degeneration, it is perhaps 
possible to maintain that moral katabolism is 
not normal. Persona! moral character may Ic 
•more persistent than intellectual and aesthetic 
abilities and achievements. The moral attitudes 
implied in moral values may be felt oven 
though occasions for external manifestations 
may bo rare. TIio moral depends less on 
physical conditions than any of the values 
preanously discussed. Sxiccessivo religions ox- 
perieocos also tend to tho formation of a relig- 
ious disposition, or character. There is a 
wide-spread opinion, hardly to bo disputed, 
which may hare jv deeper root in the ultimate 
nature of things than may bo supposed, that 
tho human mind turns to religion more contin- 
uously and seriously towards tho end of life 
■on earth. This, indeed, is certain, that the 
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religious otpcncure depends least of ill, ( if 
all) on the phjaieal llonl chiracter anti 
religious holmces must as n matter of fact bo 
admitted to lia\o llic appearance of greater 
permanence than an^ other \alues 

15 Tlio good hfo and its unit^ maa be 
now considered m relation to tbo proaioiis 
discussions Each class of goods ma^ be 
thought of as ituolving a unity of its own m 
•jvhich all panicuKr oapencnccs of the 1 mtl 
harmoniously fit Tiio dnerso J uids of goods,, 
as osponcoccs of tlio ladnidiial cousetousness 
arc related, and it is required that tbis relat 
lonship shonld be of barmonj and some 
form of unit> let facta do not conform with 
the demand for harmony, either in each clasa 
or amongst ^tho diflorcDt classes 33ut bcsidcs^ 
facts and i a/ nes it ^ as insisted in the latroduc 
tion (page C) that common sense experience 
includes artiiify ivliicli ma> alter tho relation 
ship betv?eei\ facts so that thoj ma> conform 
more with values As complete tinjtj is nOt 
experienced tboprollem of unitj gives plafO 
to a taslc of unification And if history teaches 
us aright this task is to bo accomplished if 
at all, stages ‘ Further, tho individual cau 



onl} try to umf^ the e^pencncos he h^s and 
ftt no moment c'^n he aflmn the‘« to bo complete 
Ills tasl IS rather that of realising the greatest 
\ ossiblo harmonj and unit) m osperienccs 
short of the totalit) of all possible osicnences 
The unit) to bo ctponenccd is more than and 
ditleront from the intcUcctual, or an) paiticu 
hr side of life If one is to gi\o it a name, 
U may bo called ‘ a S3slem or t\po of life 
10 Thotasl oftmiOcation is in one degree 
or another, m ono form or another an obs lous 
feature of common senso experience Each 
individual person is or should be concorned 
>rith others m the attammont of a coiuprehcn 
sue harmonious life to irinch all ^alucs or as 
many as possible shnlj hii'* pheo But with 
the elements of discord and lack of adjustment 
which are admitted to exist some experiences 
of goods have to bo sacrificed for others At 
au) stage where this is necessary complete 
unity IS clearly not achieicd Though men 
tT) with all their resources somo values have 
to be foregone that others may bo enjoyed 
But which values may be most advantageously 
abandoned for others ? Theic seems to be a 
demand hero for a scale of val les or a i nneiple 
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religions experience dcjicnds least of all, (if at 
all) bn the physical. 3Ioral rliamcter and 
religious holiness must as a matter of fact be 
admitted to Iiaao the appearance of greater 
pennanonco than any other values. ' 

15. The good life and its unit^ ma} bo 
now considered in relation to the prmiojis 
discussions. Ilacb class of goods nmy bo 
thought of as ins’oI%ing a unity of its own, in 
■which all particular cxpericnees of the hind 
harmoniously fit. The discrso hinds of goods, 
as experiences of tho indhldual consciousness, 
are related, and it !s rcqxurod that this rolsU 
lonship should be that of harmony and some 
form of unity. Vet facts do not conform with 
the demand for harmonj , either in each class 
or amongst^thc dirtorcut classes. But besides 
facial and tahiea it was insisted in tho Introduc- 
tion (page G) that comtnon-sonse e\penenco 
includes acHxity which may alter the relation- 
ship between facts so that they may conform 
more with values. As complete unity is not 
ospeiienced the problem of unity gives place 
to a task of unification. And if lustoiy teaches 
us aright, this task is to be accomplished, if 
at all, by stages, ‘ Further, the individual cat 
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•present sjsioms McnccI just in themselves 
Rather the higher tho mental development of 
■the individual tho more distinctly docs the 
judgment depend upon a general attitude or 
tjpooflifc, in other wonls, upon a complex 
of values conceived as harmonised in life as a 
whole The attainment of a t) po of life as tlio 
individual s highest achieved unit) of v ihics 
'•maj ho gradual, and it nil! in all probability 
nndergo modifications in tho course of part: 
-cular experiences Its character may oven 
become suddenly and almost entirely changed 
A sjstem or tvpo of life is that unitj of fvets 
and values which on tho whole, taking into 
account all sides of oxpcnenco, > ct experience 1 
s^mopticillj, makes tho strongest appeal or m 
-other words, is ludgcd most acceptable by the 
individual concerned At aov stage short of 
perfection it will include bads and discords 
•demanding eftort to eradicate them 

IS \s in fcon c inHan es f r ! gious conversion 

"W Not itl otan Imji gr at «1 fierences in detail an 1 in 
j am principles Ixit cen my posit on and that oi y 
tcaci cr 1 u lolj li Lncken I » i«U to nckno vleJgc I “ 
intlnencc. in the present onnect on face espec ally Its 
Z/c* L *n 1 I /c * t f iMtan latent lij I-on Ion 

Jnded 191" 
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^•xccording to which judgments may be madt 
It 11, JiowcAor, ojien lo serious doubt whetliei 
in) principle or <calo cm bo formulated to 
meet such a demand A stale of \alues, for 
-OTarajilo, sotting them out in the order of 
increasing worth as physical, intoliectnal, 
icsthetic, moral, religious, nonld not bo of 
groat help ns the relative importance would 
often dojicnd vipou tlio total conditions ludg 
ment IS sought on the total goods and bads 
of one situation or course of conduct as 
compared with other situations or courses. 
It IS one more or less harmonious and complete 
system of goods (the discord being due to 
the presence of somo Lads) over against one or 
more other such systems The decision often 
involves a calculation of goods and bads ou 
this side and that That there is no common 
denominator of values, and no very clear if 
any prmciplo for niabing tlio calculation, is no 
ground for attempting to deny that such calcul 
-jvaion docs cccac — and thatoCben — in, common- 
-senso experience The calculation of the great- 
est good obtainable m the particular conditions 
IS casuistry All arc casuists in greater or 
le<!s dc »ree But the decision is not simply on 
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present systems viewed just iu themselves. 
Rather the higher tho mental development of 
-the individual the more distinctly does the 
judgment depend tipon a general attitude or 
typo of life, in other words, upon a complex 
>of values conceived as harmonised in life as a 
whole. The attainment of a type of life as the 
tadividual’s highest achieved unity of valiiCH 
''may be gradual, and it will in all probability 
undergo modifications in the course of parti- 
•cular experiences. Us character may oven 
become suddenly and almost entirely changed. 

A system or type of life is that unity of facts 
and values which on the wholo, taking into 
account all sides of experienca, yet experienced 
syuoptically, makes tho strongest appeal, or in 
•other words, is judged most acceptable by the 
individual concerned. At any stage short of 
perfection it will include bads and discord^, 
■demanding effort to eradicate them.*’ 

3'^. .Vs in »amo ini^taiu’cs of roligious conversiou. 

39. Xotv,ith«aa»l>ag greit dlffciences ifl detwi and m 
■main r)et’ftwjn my i>09itnTn and tljnt of iny 

teacher KaJolpli Encken, I m«b to acknowiedgo Ins 
inftucnco in the prt^eot rminection. .See especially Ins 
Li/i.'a Ihtnsanil Lift* Mnt translated l>y me. Ixindon, 
■ihiJ eJ. 1912. 
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17. A t\po of life as tho kind of uniU for 
the mdwidiml etporicnt refers bejond the 
rndt^idu*!) consciousnes*!, m that tt includes 
contacts wUh non.human Nature, with other 
liiiman beings, and, if tho tbcistic position 
adopted IS correct, also nith tlod, perhaps eron 
other ** KujicraatuTal ” beings The harmon 
ising these contacts in liis ststem of life is a 
•serious task for the mdiridual Nature has lo- 
Ik} to some extent ad)Ustcd to tho requiromen a 
of the 8^»tcm, and in turn the S}*stcm m its 
clogree has to bo adjusted to Nature Tlie 
relation of Nature to human ideals has been 
and 18 often a source of much heart>-rcndmg,- 
OAcn of doubt and pessimism No explanation • 
of tlie oppositions is siilhcicnt entirely to 
o\crcomo the feelings iIiqi grouse There iv 
some mitigation in (he thought of the increas- 
ing control which nutnl md has acquired over 
Nature forces, and in the rccogniUon that this 
has been possible solelt because of the presence 
in Nature of principles of uniformitj' and order 
Nature may not yet bare been defimiel) found 
to be entirely intelligible but reason m its 
eftorts at the uodcrstandmjr of Nature goes- 
forward m accordance uith tbe conviction that 
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it IS predominantly so Tho need of adjust 
ment of Nature to Imman requirements, and 
of human desires to Nature both demand 
moral activity, and some of the most distress 
mg of Nature’s happenmgs become occasions 
for the increase of moral goods But notvrith 
standmg all that can bo said in mitigation it 
still remains true to say that no system of lifo 
which has so far been experienced has included 
complotelj harmonious relations botweenhumao 
goods and Nature 

Not has there yet been experienced a system 
•of life in which the relations of all mankind 
ha'se been harraoniowa and unihed, although 
the demand for this in connection with ill 
kinds of goods becomes increasingly apparent 
Further consideration of tho task and mode of 
unification m this direction will be given later 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that it i'^ 
hero wo meet with wbat might bo called 
“caste,* ‘ nationalistic* and ‘cosmopolitan 
types of life 

Nature and man! ind do not complete tho 
realities of life — if tho account previously given 
IS correct There are relationships to God, 
And any other “supernatural* beings Tho 
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latter will bo omitted from the present discuss 
ion. God, as the source of the intelligible- 
in ^ature and as the cause of mankind, should 
be considered the basis of the greatest unity 
He more than all is Uic inner inspiration of a 
unihed cosmic plan, of which Ho more than 
all others la conscious By His nature He 
should be central in tho sjstem of life Here 
one reaches tho ulticaato conception of the 
thoistic typo of Iifo as contrasted with tho 
ithcistic, the agnostic, the materialistic, oron 
the absolutist and acosmist 

1 8, No system of life so far 1 nown contams 
vctually a complete unit> of all goods and no- 
bads in other words— Me ^ood hn. as described 
It the outset of this chapter It js ne\ertho- 
less appropriate to ask what may perhaps lead 
to the best type of life, the greatest available 
good. Concerning this it must be einphastsod 
that there is something cspocinll^ “ iwsonal " 
about that system of life which nnj indnidual'* 
accepts As a whole it has for him a unique- 
appeal which in however small a degree differ- 
ntiates it from all others Tho ovact charact- 
)r of this appeal it is rarely possible to 
lescribo What appears as tbo best type of 
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life OS a whole depends ven Iatj,ely on the 
details discussed in earlier chapters, not to be- 
ropeated hero. There is no need to denj that 
the general view of the tyjMS of life indicated 
nas present at the outset and throughout tho 
earlier exposition, for the treatment of the 
particular problems has been chiefly on their 
ow n merits. 

All human aetivit) is rooted in individual 
lulls That IS fundamental But it is equally 
01 idcnt that for the attainment of the best type 
of life containing tho difTcrent kinds of goods 
tho individual alono is a]mo«>t helpless. The 
1 cst IS not Old} m character social, it is 
socially produced. Tho adaptation of Mature 
to the service of mankind has been success 
ful in large measure onl\ v hen man) 
individuals ba\c cooperated m the tasl 
Ihcro IS a great need for a loorganisation 
ol human energ) in xelation to material 
resources Reorganisation depends most upon 
moral conversion from selfishness Icadmg 
to oppositions of individuals and groups, 
and upon intellectual advance The need of 
CO operation for tho increase of non material 
goods IS even more urgent, though it depends 
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m part on tlio production of tlio necessary 
matonal means If the attainment of the most 
comprehensn c and highest ty po of life for each 
and all is fundamentally a social task (as it is 
futilo to endeavour to deny), requiring calcul 
aiion and co operation, conduct must be guided 
and controlled by the social organisation 
3 0 The socialistic mode of organisation 
advocated m chapter IV implies that the co- 
ordination and tho control of human activity 
m bo far as it is socially cffcctivo shall bo 
predominantly the duty of the goverBraent 
■chosen by tho individuals as members of the 
society Tho casuistical calculations mado by 
tho individual a ill be determined in consider 
able measure by his fundamental motive, 
that of the advantage of the self, or the 
family, or some wider social whole From 
the standpoint of tho moral idealism of the 
best type of life, tbe gocrnment of a people 
should bo inspired by tbe sole motive of the 
greatest welfare of all its subjects more tban of 
that of any section, and it is in conformity 
with the moral good of the individual that he 
^ball promote such a goaemraent and accept 
Its policy A.S a definite step towards the best 
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type of life must bo worli towards tbe estab- 
lishment of a government of which it might 
bo said '* This is tbo body of men who m fair 
open choice with straightforwardness on the 
part of all, the people of this country regard 
as the most able lo atrange and control to the 
best advantage of all the resources and energies 
of the people amongst themselves, with other 
peoples, and m relation to Nature ” The real 
isation of the best typo of life bj any people 
depends largely upon the degree to which such 
A government is obtained 

20 Even economic considerations have 
forced upon tho attention of many persons 
that CO operation botween different peoples is 
necessary for the attainment of physical goods 
Co operation in intelloctual research, m artistic 
appreciation and ofToit, m moral activities and 
religious organisation has been common among 
people oi ■numerous countries ft still lemaius 
to be shown that the policy of competition 
leads to more and better results than would 
an all round method of co-oporation Evory 
people has a duty to develop to tlio best 
tho resources of all kinds, from physical to 
religious, which it possesses Yet if tho typo 
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of Ilfo is to bo tho broadest, it must inrludc- 
tho most closely <!0-oidinatccl products oud 
sctivitics of tho peoples of diflcrcnt countries. 
Nationalism might be maintained if tho nation 
13 regarded ns constituent of n wider wiiolo of 
mankind. Ihit it can liardly be doubted that 
thoro 13 need for some means of co-ordinating 
and controlling tho activities and resources of 
diflcrcnt peoples. The task of tho formation 
of a *♦ redoration of tho World ” will have to 
bo undertaken with clearer intollectual insight, 
keener moral sioeerltj, than tho League of 
Nations which a prcdomtaaDcc of narrow-mind* 
od, and morally warped political midwiros has 
deformed and enfeebled in bringing to tho 
birth from the aspirations of tho peoples who 
have sufiered tho myriad evils of tho Great War, 

Sole on toine praelnuxt eonndfrntioan 

A goTernment i» innnt to gpyem That way seem s 
platitude, but it 14 neccMaty to empbaaiec it in view of 
the actmtjcs of a small but Influential body representug 
vested interests and a seIGsb typo of life These object to 
the element of compulsion wbieb goes with government 
control The great majority of mankind are subject 
throughout tbeir whole Ihes to compulsion, a compnlaion 
of ciremnstsDces tho mast prominent factor in which is 
often the machinations of selfish profiteers Tlie worst sting 
is taken from compnlsioa when it is felt by each thst all 
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bA^e to submit to it and tfaat it is decreed by cbo«on 
representatives ns the best means of obtaining the greatest 
wulfare of all If campnlwry service for national defence 
Against foreign ftrmt&s and navies is justibablo, so is that 
re<j’aiTad for the satisKction of t! e pnmaiy needs of social 
well being 

I bjaical goods as the ba*is of the i* bole ediGce of human 
rafues on earth demand f rst attention from governments 
hood clothing dwellinw recteation— these are too ■vital 
too fundamental to ic left to the chances of a chaotic play 
of forces representing competing elTorts for private prohts 
\ common sense philo»op| y of life reqnues here the social 
organisation of hni mn laUoar and intellect — corai ulsonli 
if aecessary—for phyeical wcU being The diwipation of 
haman energies in a thoosaod diO’erent ways as in luznry 
trades must he prevented till the real necessities of all ore 
satisfied After that let mankind work for as mnoli luxury 
os tl ey deem worth while Xicre is no indisputable 
aSroDud to maintain tfaat tl fnijian energies and intelJest 
were systemst cally organised it would still not be possible 
to obtain from feature all tl at u required for huinau 
physical wellbeing Until as attempt at reorganisation 
lias been made the physical conditions of tbe majority of 
mankind vvill remain » disgr ice s sign of bun an scIGst 
ness lack of thought and moral vigour (See the notes on 
practi nl considerations iR cl aptcr 1} 

Tbe social endeavour for tbe highest type of life 
requires the best intelleete at its disporal To obtain tl cs« 
the system of education mast be free and selective from 
bottom to top As on the one band it should bo impossible 
for anyone to obtain adti»ss on to positions of irni<ortanre 
in the professions or indnsttial control chiefly by means 
of the eminence or wealth of hi# parents so on the other 
hand It shonid be possible for *ny person by competitive 
terts to rise to any availaWo position for which he w best 
fitted withopt moneUry or other artificial hindruce 
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The r<1ncAt!onnI K;«teni of th« coanuj ithoultl bo ccKirdin 
atc<! by RoYcrnmcnt, and it>» cWivctct of Ibo lortmctiw) 
and tnvinlnff »hoQt(l ;.|rc a Rcncnvl approcwtloD of raluM 
wliilo iroscrring ai mncb ii]ionf anoity a* jiostible for tbo 
{ardealar inaotx'r nf on^ymoni of llte goodf Cdocatton 
ulioatd inclu lo freo vuratjonfti | refaratloo aceorJin^ to tbe 
i>]>cciAl ntnOMof the porwin conccmoil Aod oocift) re<]air»- 
inont!) Only tho Bclflih nr^ that tlie ''tnawni arc getting 
too iiiutli rilucfttioti “ riiongh ^t<*ps for wider pjrterax 
ofc<lucation arc being talten, the ffc<cf]t eonditlonslcnvo 
much to be de^irnl \ et It la no ] iniia hope but sii cArne-<o 
umuction that bnmaii Intellect coni] ilevite and biitnan 
■wilJa folloi» inetbod* of aiKlal orgivnlvition » that each 
and all might have a inoeli greater eliare than at preaent 
in the intcrfoting (nitti* of >atoro, literature, luntoiy and 
I'lulowiphy A more Intetbgcnt iinderstaoding of tocml 
organbation and of the force* of life uonll react on tbe 
meUiod* of focial progre** The tarW of snirieation« the 
aclile>enient of the bent f)pcof life, I* largely a matte* of 
eocifttly orgntilwyl cdncation 

Tbe fear that a eociaii^tie eyateiii of government would 
neglect the ac»tiictio t» \>as«lc»* Tbe Ixautiea of haturo 
and Art could etarcelj bo more neglected than at prc«ent 
They have little place in cbi-otional iustitiiMona Some 
few artist* gam mognmon. a greater number eke out a 
jirocanons eMstence. their work rarely appreciated 
rho mam re-wwn i» ttiat Art trow* depends fur ita anpport 
chiefly upon a wealthy few who have ench iatcrcste 
*t\itli a more Hystemstie aociat organisation there would 
b© greater opportunities m the direction of the aesthetic 
The better conditions of pliyidcal e\isteace ■nould also bo 
rooTecoodttci** to the arousiBg of the aesthetic tastes of 
the majority of tuankuid A people adranced fa physical 
ptness and general education may be expected to make 
denianib for knowledge, for beauty and for religion no less 
keen than those at present made by a “ fortpnate" few 
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rbe ti\k of K>cjil tiaircition !•* Ii Jir^^ t easuro a 
nornl one ll afTMta act tally moot Ihtxe c nccrocd in 
fnaneo {vIKicn eo nmeiee indttri an I tl o o neraLi] 
of lai d If tl e Indlii fnali loRot U in •clrii nl pt Docial 
in>teal of rcll «li inothee tieir luitj-eociit ciiiittcl i Qjt 
]<c foreill} |rcientc<l ai murh aa p vnb e Tioac wl 
htan 1 f r ll 0 i renent met! oila of mx* al orjai isuii on r 
rather lick o' ftfnni itiwn arcnoior llrMof riiten mg 
lliftt tl <5 <aay t imm: tl elan lard of h mg ii f r tl • 
a rkcretov ik Lanier niij i>ciur If o e He notiio 
f tic |,encral nclliro }n leal of iriinie jrolls were 
arccj tel 111 olc I cartL*IJy ly tloewjl^tra tloplyeieal 
an I tntcllectual rlTorC of t! i e j Io>ei.a wout 1 Lo iiicrea«e I 
h} an ei tLoiiaatK. a(o{tnD <f tic mmo irneplr 
IroJ ctiOR wnnM bo rcTvIolioii m. I eti*urin;, vientnalt;! 
toaW \l c jjieite~t am nntol jModiof allkiTidi avjn'isnt 
poiMbIc 


21 llius appear ♦•oinc osjccts of tbo 
I roblem of unity as nnilcrstood by tbo philo 
sopb^ of life ns a laab of unification It inft} 
be insisted that llicr%. aro man} 1 mds of 
unities, roUlcd wiiJi tbe Tarious kinds of 
etpcricncca lUit tvlmi is lUc nature of 
pb} steal unit} m itself^ Any so called physical 
unit} of ttlucli man is nwaro is onl} I notrn fts 
It Is for a niind uinscious of it Has an} 
mind yet risen to the intellectual comprob 
tnsion of all as ono* tar from including 
all, intcllectinl conceptions of unity onl\ 
tMtb difficult}, if cior connate an} content 
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The edaeationa! system of the country should be co-ordm 
ated by goTcrnmeBt, and the cbaracter of the in«trnction 
and training shonld {,{«% a general appreciation of valaes 
•while pTesCT^ing as mnch spontaneity as possible for tht- 
particnlar manner of enjoyment of the goods education 
sbonld include free vocational preparation according to the 
special fitness of the person concerned and social require- 
ments Only the selfish urge that the '* masses are getting 
too niucli education Though slops for wider systems 
of education are being taken, the present conditions leave 
much to be desire 1 et i( is no pious hope but an earnest 
conviction that human intellect could devise and human 
•wills follow Tnetho<ls of social organisation so that each 
and all might have a much greater share than at present 
ui the interesting troths of Nature, literature, history and 
ihiloeophy A more intelligent nndentaoding of social 
organisation and of the forces of bfe would react on the 
methods of social progress The task of nnihcation, the 
acUievementof the best fypeof life, is largely areatto'of 
socially organised education 

The fear that a socialistic {ysfeni of government vroulU 
neglect the navthctic is baseless The beauties of Nature 
and Art could scarcely more ncgleeted than at present. 
They have little place in edocational institutions Some 
few arti«t4gain recognition, ■% greater number eko out a 
precarious existence, their work rarely appreciated 
The mam reason Is that An uowl depends for its suj port 
chiefly upon a wealthy few who have auch interests 
“tVith a more Kyetematie social organisation there would 
bo greater opporlunitits m the ilirectlon of the aesthetic 
The better condition* of phyucal existence would also bo 
more condnelre to the arousing of the acsthetfe tastes of 
the majontv of mankind A peo| fe adrancoJ In physical 
Jitness and general education may bo esj^wied to make 
demands for knowledge, for beanty and for religion no less 
keen than those at present made by a •• fonjumto • few 
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The tasi of «oc al nnireation it m large jueasuro a 
moral one It affcela nctuall; most those concerned m 
fnanec politics coiunietce iala«tr\ an! the ownership 
uflaud If thcln4i\idoalt lonot themseUcs adopt social 
uistcad of sell sh motiTCs their anti social conduct most 
ho foTcihlj iievented aa much as possibo fhoae •who 
stand for the present methtab of social otganisat on or 
rather lack of organi ation areieicr tired of reitera in^ 
tlat the -nay to rase the stanlard of In mg is for the 
workers to nock barter md Letter If once the rnotiic 
of tl 0 general welfare ii stead of j rivate i rol ts i ere 
accejtel i bole heartodly Ly tl« employers the physical 
and intellectual effort of tl e e uplo) ees wuul 1 he increase 1 
b) an entbns astic adoption of tl o same frineiple 
Trod ction ivoul 1 he revulntionised eusnnng event tally 
to ill the greatest amo int of goods of nil kirdi at pro eot 
possible 


21 Thus appeal «!omo aspects of tho 
problem of umty as understood bv tbo philo 
sophy of life as a task of untfication It maj 
be insisted that thero are many kinds of 
unities, related with tho various kinds of 
experiences Bnt •what is the nature of 
physical unitj in itself? Any so called physical 
tinitj of Trhtch man is aatatc is onlj 1 nown as 
It IS for a mtnd conscious of it Has any 
mind yet risen to the intellectual compreh 
ension of all as one ? Far from including 
all, intellectual conceptions of unity only 
■with difiieully, if eior, connate any content 
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except the most abstract. Has noyono cvea 
oUiracd to have had an aesthetic mtuition ot 
all as one ? Unity for the moral is an end to 
1)0 achieved rather than on actuality The 
religious remains for final consideration, hor 
the most comprchensivo kmd of uoit^, cither 
for *ho individual or for human society beyond, 

* the term “ pe of life ” has been used The 
essentially social character of the best system 
or typo of life has been emphasised and some 
of Its rcquiromonts indicated In these require- 
ments arc the pressing problems orconcrote 
iinitj, Hoa great the call tbe^ maho on human 
intellect and human patience t How great the 
demand they make on moral earnestness and 
imselfasbncss 1 Will this moral enthusiasm and 
patient thought be forthcoming ? Either this, 
indeed, or conflicts and revolutions which vrill 
leave mankmd still further than at present 
from the good life What an appeal is here 
to educated and tboogbtFul men to think mom 
and to work for the conversion of the ideas of 
men in all strata of society f What an appeal 
IS hero to politicians to renounce mere party 
allegiance and vested interests and to endeavour 
to obtain election on clear honest statements. 



ideals for which they will really work if placed 
in power ! Can wo hop© for a Loginning of a 
more humane, a broader outlook, amongst 
thoso who control the majority of the capital 
and tho industries of the world? 

22. Tho social unity of mankind in a 
tj’po of life in relation with JCature is not 
entirely achieved, but is an object of human, 
endeavour. It is not yet definitely known 
whether it is completely attainable. Genera- 
tions of men have torn© and gone, and will 
come and go before this aim is realised. On 
a basis of a more humanism it may reasonably 
l>e asked whether thoso already physically 
dead are to bo considered as forming part of 
tho eventual unity. If not, the unity proposed 
is not the one whicli can bo tbo task of human 
'effort. SfanUind strive towards a unit}, a 
type of life, in wbicli they may consciously 
share. If this is over to bo attained, the 
continuance of tho soul after physical death 
■appears fundamental. Thought is thus led 
beyond the task of unification in tho varions 
forms discussed in relation to earthly condi- 
tions, to tbo problem of the nature of the 
final unity. 


rtrons AMI jiaiji. 


23 Oicr agAimt all tins csposilion rl 
unit) ttnacliictocl, 1 ut callm" for acljiovcmcnt, 
■Bill pcrliaps onco again and finally l« placed 
1} tome that ail] pored suMimo notion of the 
Absoliito Fren if it aero iiidubitallo that 
mob Absolute ousted ini biding all goods (and 
incidentally it may be urged all bads) in 
Iicrfcct unity as facta, irliat is that to mankind ? 
Tbe idea giios no help to, it may eicn introdtiui 
fonfnsion into, a liuman rbilofiopby of life 
Unity IS merely assorted of tbe Absolute, but 
who can giro mankind tbo oliglitcstglimiisoor 
tbo nature of that unitt » J/it Iboso find satis- 
faction thus who can I Iio claims for sucli 
Jicrfcction aro mado for tbo tbcistic typo of life 
reached os the conelllsioii of the present 
%oIurDC 

24 ithout human loro iho jhiad of man ^ 
restless wjth n, jt is not entirely at peace 
So hare confessed the greatest saiDts Bo-hnre 
rcs}X)nded thousands of thousands of lesser 
personalities When man hos treated the prob- 
lem of life not as a mere concern of theoretic 
speculation hut as an uigent inner need -he has- 
had ultimately to seeL tho highest unit^ m 
-communion with the Supreme Consciousnes-s 
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In snl mission, in co-oporatiou and communion 
with the Supremo, the soul feels itsolfns pirti 
cipatmg m a cosmic sjrstem of life God 
ihc Supromo Consciousni^s is m contact with 
nil others in relations of cientoi and siistamcr, 
«f mtolligeucQ and loic Lach may become 
conscious of the unifying * jrmciple nt this 
system of life, the inoie cneb rises m intclli 
5,cncc morality, and rcligiou The highest 
unity :s conceived an a life of personalities nith 
« dominant crcntiic controlling Personality 
lliis gnes scope an no other conception for 
the inclusion c f all the goods of individual 
experience 

Central, ivorking eternally ior unircition is 
the poiier of the diiiDclovc It in a historical 
force manifesting itself on all sides of espen 
uico The way to the loio of God in precmi 
ncntly that of the loro of mankind for he 
who loveth not man nliom he hatli seen liow 
tan he love God whom he hath not seen ^ But 
by whichever path the human soul is led to the 
highest unity of religion m communion with 
God the cxponCQCCS aro at l^st intermittent 
Hence an element of divine discontent 
urges on to further aspiration and hope 
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23. Over against all this exposition of 
xinity noachievod, but calling for acIiicTemcnt. 
I'll) perhaps once ogain and finally bo placed 
by some that supposed sublime notion of the 
Absolute, tveu if it were indubitable that 
such Absolute ezisted including all goods (and 
Incidentally it may be urged all bads) in 
perfect unity as facts, what is that to mankind ? 
The idea gives no help to, it may even introduce 
confusion into, a human philosophy of life. 
Unity is merely assorted of the Ahsolnte, hut 
who can give mankind tho slightest glimpse of 
the naturo of that unity ? let thoso £nd satis- 
faction thus a ho cant No claims for such 
perfection are mado for tho Ihoistie typo of life 
reached as tho conclilsion of tho present 
volume. 

24. ^ Without human love the rtjind of mau ' 
h restless : with it, it js not entirely at peace. 

So have confessed the greatest saints : Bo*iiavc 
responded thousands of thousands of lesser 
personalities. When man has treated the prob- 
lem of life not as a mere concern of theoretic 
speculation but as an urgent inner need ho has 
had ultimately to seek the highest unity in 
communion with the Supreme Consciousness 
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In submission, in co-oporsition, and communion 
’wilb tbo Svipromc, tbo soul feels itself as parti--' 
cipatin” in a cosmic system of life. God, 
the Supremo Gousciowsacss, is in contact witli 
all others in rolation.s of creator and snstainer, 
<*f iutolligcnce and love, Each may become 
conscious of the Mnif 3 'ing **prmcIplo” of this’ 
sj-stem of Ufa, the more each rises in intelU- 
gcncc, morality, and religion. The highest 
unity is conceived n-s a life of personalities with 
n dominant creative conlrolling rorsonalit}'. 
This gives sco[)o as no other conception for 
tlio inclusion of all the gooils of individual 
cxpcricuco. < 

Central, working etciually for unification, ii. 
the power of the divinolove. It is a historical 
force manifesting itself on all sides of experi- 
ence. The Avay to the Jovo of God is prtemi- 
uontly that of tbo lovo of mankind ; for he 
wlio loTcih not man whom be hath seen, how 
ton ho love God whom he hath not seen 1 But 
by whiehover path the human soul is led to the 
highest unity of religion in communion with 
God, the espericncca am at host intermiUem. 
,Hencc an element of divine discontent 
urges on to further aspiratiou and hope. 
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25 Tho eventual realisation of the highest 
ideals and the greatest hopes can bo disproved 
by none "No effort of human thonght can 
show that the future is not at least in part 
open The philosophy of life can recognise 
no nrlntrary limits to the possible human 
nttainmonl of the good life And human faith 
IS one of the most poirerful forces leading to 
that result But by faith should be meant 
nothmg less tinn an active personal sttiuulo 
confident m ultimate triumph, even though 
the character of the good life is onlt diml\ 
i>crceiTcd •tnd only gradually becomes known 
In its peering into tho beyond, whether of the 
mnermost character of the present realities or 
^of tho furthermost future, faith has never been 
described better than in the words of the writer 
-of JV'’ Eptsile to 11 e Hthrem Faith is tlic 
substanra of things, hoped for, tho evidence of 
thmgs no» seen ’ 


/ pilogue 

V\ vth that, ono TDjght close 1 o do so ■would 
l»o to commit in error all too frequent m 
philosophies tho orotssiOD of all recognition 
of humour in c^jicricDCO IIov. many of the 
thmhors admitted into tho standard Iiistorio 
of philosophy Inao given attention to it * 
Diogenos m lus tub source of amusement to 
some, n is not conspicuous m us achnowled^o 
ment If mj memory is not at fault oven 
so brilliant a mind ns Mr Bradley gives no 
hint of It either as upcarancc or reality Ihc 
1-astcrn system avlucli conceives of tho 'wholo 
realm of phcnomcni as tho sport of tho Sivino 
mind suggests iio hignilicant consideration of 
humour as it oaists cnipiric.ally 

Iruo tho problems of lifo nro suHicicntly 
serious and all written in the preceding pages 
is Urged with earnestness. That is all tho 
more reason ■why the « saving grace of humour ’ 
should bo admitted m its manifold \ariety 
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rise suggests a coarV'''-' 
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that it js a factor in tho 
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